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THE PROCEEDINGS. 


FIRST DAY. 
Saturpay, August 23. 


The Twelfth Convention of the American Instructors of the Deaf 
and the First International Convention in America opened its sessions 
in the chapel of the New York Institution, at 3.15 p.m. 


Dr. E. M. Gattaunet, of Washington, D.C., Chairman of the 
Standing Executive Committee of the Convention, called the Con- 
vention to order, and spoke as follows : 


Ladies and Gentlemen:—The hour is a little past that fixed for 
the assembling of this convention, but not so much so as to lay us 
open to the charge of being very tardy. 

It is a matter of great interest attaching to the assembling of this 
convention, that the First Convention of the Instructors of the Deaf 
in this country was held in this Institution forty years ago this 
summer. It was the adoption of that then new policy of inviting the 
attendance of instructors ofthe deaf in convention, that led to the 
series of meetings we have had, the value of which, to the great work 
of teaching the deaf in this country, cannot be overestimated. When 
we remember, as some of us can, the various conventions that have 
assembled in Jacksonville, in Columbus, in Staunton, in Indianapolis, 
in Belleville, and then four years ago, royal time that many 
of us enjoyed at Berkeley, California ; and when we think of all the 
influence that has grown out of these meetings of instructors of the 
deaf, and those interested in their education, and of the progress made 
during all these forty years, I am sure that we may join in blessing God 
for the work that education in this speci ial line has effected. 

It is now my duty, as Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Convention, to read the call of this convention, which will indicate the 
scope of its membership and the objects that are hoped to be accom- 
plished here. 


CALL OF THE TWELFTH CONVENTION. 


‘* NATIONAL DEAF-MUTE COLLEGE, 
KENDALL GREEN, WASHINGTON, D. C., April 9, 1890. § 


Under date of December 11th, 1889, it was announced in the Annals for January 
last that, in view of the probability of the holding in 1892 of a great National, or 
International Exhibition in this country, the Standing Executive Committee of 
the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf had decided, in deference to 
the expressed wishes of very many prominent instructors, to postpone the assem- 
bling of the Twelfth Convention until 1892. 
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Since the recent action of Congress has made it certain that the expected ex- 
hibition will not be held earlier than 1893, the Committee have concluded that the 
interests of our profession and its work will be best promoted by the holding of 
the Twelfth Converition during the summer of the present year, as originally pro- 

osed. 

. The hospitable offer of the New York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb to entertain the Convention has been renewed, and the Committee take 
pleasure in announcing that the Convention will meet on Saturday, the 28d day of 
August, 1890, in the New York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb, Washington Heights, New York City. 

The Twelfth Convention is to be International in its character, and an invita- 
tion to attend it is hereby extended, not only to all persons engaged in the educa- 
tion, or religious instruction of the deaf in America, but to those so interest- 
ed in all parts of the world. 

It is also suggested to the principals of the several schools that they invite such 
persons as may have been instructors, or are for other reasons interested in deaf- 
mute education, as might, in their judgment, properly participate in the conven- 
tion in the capacity of honorary members. 

In accordance with the precedent established by the last convention, the Com- 
mittee recommend to the writers of papers to observe the limit of twenty minutes, 
and it will be required that no paper shall exceed thirty minutes in its delivery; 
also, that an abstract, not to exceed one page, be furnished to the Business Com- 
mittee of the Convention on the first day of the meeting. 

Isaac Lewis Peet, LL.D., and Chauncey N. Brainerd, Esq., Principal and 
Superintendent respectively, of the New York Institution, have been appointed 
Local Committee of Arrangements, to whom the Committee request early notice 
may be given of intention to present papers and to attend the Convention. 

A circular letter, giving further particulars with respect to the Arrangements 
for the Convention will be published in a short time. 


E. M. GALLAUDET, 


3. % alee. Standing Executive Committee 


3 t. Soven of the Convention. 
CAROLINE A. YALE, J} 


So, ladies and gentlemen, we are now at the point of the organiza- 
tion of this the Twelfth Convention, the First International Conven- 
tion of the Instructors of the Deaf in America, It has been our prac- 
tice for many years to invite some gentleman interested in the educa- 
tion of the deaf, though perhaps not specially employed in teaching, 
to honor us by assuming the Chair as the Temporary Presiding Officer 
of the Convention. It will be remembered, that an honored 
representative of the Board of Directors of this Institution, the Hon- 
orable Erastus Brooks, was the temporary chairman of the convention 
at California. His death, which has since occurred, is deplored by all 
who are interested in the work of the instruction of the deaf in this 
State and elsewhere in the country. 

We have with us to-day a gentleman, whose interest in the work of 
teaching the deaf has been long and great, who has had practical ex- 
perience in teaching the deaf, and who has shown his deep interest in the 
advancement of the cause of deaf-mute education and of the interests 
of the deaf in many ways. We are glad to welcome him here as an 
honorary member of this convention, and I take especial pleasure in 
inviting our friend, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, of Washington, D. 
C., to occupy the Chair as Temporary Presiding Officer. [Applause.] 


Dr. Bell then assumed the Chair. 


Pror. E. H. Currier, of New York, was requested to act as Tem- 
porary Secretary of the Convention, and took his place at the secre- 
tary’s desk. 
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Dr. Bett then addressed the Convention as follows : 


Ladies and Gentlemen :—I feel highly honored that this convention 
should have asked me to occupy the position of temporary chairman. 
It always gives me pleasure to co-operate with those who are laboring 
earnestly to advance the welfare of the deaf. I am happy that you 
have recognized that I have that desire to co-operate with you all. It 
is, indeed, a pleasing sight to see so many teachers gathered together 
of all shades of belief respecting the different methods of instruction, 
and yet meeting as friends. Each one willing and anxious to help the 
other in promoting the interests of the deaf. 

I must thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for having given me this 
position. 

I will now ask Dr. Peet to deliver the address of welcome. 


Dr. Isaac Lewis Pret, of New York, then addressed the conven- 
tion as follows : 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen :—A convention in which two 
continents are represented is a notable event. Especially is it notable 
when it is composed, as this one is, of thoughtful, educated men and 
women whose lives have been consecrated to carrying out a benevolent 
purpose. It is still more notable when, on each and every one of its 
members rests the responsibility for the success or failure of many 
lives. If every teacher exercises an influence whether for weal or woe 
upon those entrusted to his care; if wisdom, purity, goodness, zeal, 
industry, attainment and adaptation to their work, are to be sought for 
among all to whom is entrusted the education of youth ; if in the re- 
presentative educator should be embodied the doctrines, precepts and 
example of the Great Teacher to whom the civilized world is indebted 
for the spirit that tempers and elevates its present wonderful advance- 
ment, how peculiarly is this true of the instructor of the deaf. 

To him is consigned the development of the mind and heart of a 
human being isolated from the moulding influences of parental affec- 
tion, and of all of the associations that lead to a knowledge of a Father 
in Heaven, of right and wrung, of duty and privilege, by the fact that 
the closing of the ear-gate has confined him to a world apart, in the 
midst of which he lives alone. He makes, it is true, his own infer- 
ences from what it sees, but of all the knowledge that comes from 
hearing, of all those acquisitions that are gained by the ceaseless ques- 
tions with which the ordinary child plies his elders, and of all the sub- 
tler sentiment that comes from living in an atmosphere pulsated by in- 
tellectual activity, he is, alas ! absolutely divested. To him the teach- 
er must be parent, companion, mentor and friend. Holding the key 
that liberates the imprisoned soul, and possessed of the clue that 
makes penetrable the labyrinth that environs the prison cell, he feels that 
he has a mission to fulfill—but if he would enter upon it successfully, 
he should be prepared to recognize the weakness of the limbs that 
must be gradually inured to exertion, and, in some cases, the weakness 
of the eye, that must be gradually accustomed to the light. With a 
patience, gentleness and solicitude that never falters, he must train and 
carry, and even wait, as well as lead, and he must exercise a singleness 
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of purpose, a skill in meeting unforeseen difficulties and the true philo- 
sophy that underlies all real progress. 

here have been many cases in which friendship, patriotism, or de- 
votion to a cause have, in the face of peril and hardship, assumed the 
office of liberator and guide, but none have called for greater self-ab- 
negation or devotion than have influenced the successful teachers who 
have met here to-day, that they may discuss principles, compare pro- 
cesses, derive hints, and warm and encourage each other in a work 
which, though undertaken from no selfish motives, has yet proved, 
through its inherent fascination, the almost miraculous effects it has 
produced, and the gratitude of those that have been benefitted by it, a 
source of happiness as unalloyed as can be expected in this world ; has 
conferred upon many, popular appreciation and enduring distinction ; 
has contributed, by its harmony with and inspiration to intellectual ef- 
fort and profundity of thought, as well as deep interest in the welfare 
of others, to that serenity of soul in which earthly ambitions occupy 
no place, and has, as its culuminating reward, secured the approbation 
of Him who became to them their great exemplar, when He said to a 
deaf-mute, Ephphatha, and, with the word, not only restored him to 
hearing and speech, but, if his deafness was congenital, performed the 
greater miracle of endowing him instantaneously with a knowledge of 
the language of his country. 

The Abbe Pendola, one of the most eminent of the Italian teachers, 
and a man so learned that the government of Sienna felt called upon 
to remove him from the administration of the Institution for the 
Deaf, on which his services had for so many years conferred distinc- 
tion, and ask him to accept the control of the National University, 
once remarked to my father and myself when we were paying him a 
visit in his new field of labor : ‘‘ The government has placed me here, 
but,” pointing towards the Institution above mentioned, “my heart is 
there. It was there that I came to attain what degree of philosophy I 
possess. I do not say that either I or the majority of teachers of the 
deaf are great philosophers, but no man can be such a teacher without 
being a greater philosopher than he otherwise would be, for the teach- 
er of the deaf is constantly occupied with the analysis of language, 
which is the analysis of ideas—an analysis at the foundation of all true 
philosophy.” 

Judging from the presence to-day of those who have shed lustre 
upon previous conventions, and from the already acquired reputation 
of others, who meet them for the first time, this will be found true in 
the proceedings of this occasion, an occasion from which we can look 
back to the great masters of the Eighteenth Century, De l’Epee, 
Heinicke and Braidwood, in whose personalities were brought to a 
focus, through the lens of preceding centuries, the light emanating 
from casual experiment and sporadic experience, and who almost 
simultaneously established the public education of the Deaf in France, 
Germany and Great Britain. With them came the dawn of an era 
which has gone on shining more and more until we almost witness the 
full splendor of the perfect day. And yet, strange as it may seem, 
the fundamental principles of these great men differed almost as much 
as do the characteristics of the great nations of which they may pro- ° 
perly be said to have been types. Who would think of a Frenchman 
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without gesture, of a German without the deification of an idea, or of 
a Scotchman or Englishman who would move without a precedent ?° 

De l’Epee perceived in the deaf-mute a being ready to be invested 
with a language of signs corresponding to his original pictorial modes 
of thought, and capable of becoming the interpreter of all other lan- 
guage. Heinicke saw in him one whose apparently perfect vocal 
organs made it possible to endow him with speech, which he regarded 
as the foundation of human thought. Braidwood looked upon him as 
one who might be made to comprehend and use the language of speech 
or of writing, by means analogous to those which give to the hearing 
a knowledge of their native tongue. 

We have here to-day representatives of the systems they establish- 
ed, easily recognized as adherents, respectively, of Signs, Articulation 
and Dactylology. They meet together not as opponents but as friends 
—not as bigots but as inquirers, not as jealous rivals but as generous 
competitors, each believing that he has found the better way. As the 
different schools of medicine, after becoming familiar with the opera- 
tions of each other, unconsciously borrow methods and remedies once 
believed exclusive property, one perhaps giving smaller doses, another 
less extended triturations, and both seeing value in the virtues of cold 
water judiciously applied, of massage and of electricity, each of which 
has had its advocates as the paramount factors of health, are inclined 
to meet on the neutral ground of diet, regimen and common sense, and 
acknowledge alike fealty to the exact and incontrovertible science of 
Surgery ; so, in a convention like this, representatives of differing 
systems must derive benefit from learning what the advocates of 
others than their own do and do not believe, how far they may walk 
together in common, and what principles lie at the root of all that they 
respectively undertake to accomplish. 

It is but seventy-two and seventy-three years since two institutions, 
the first in Hartford and the second in New York, began this great 
work in the United States of America with a handful of pupils. 
Rapidly increasing in numbers, they sent forth teachers to establish 
Schools in other States, which alike planted offshoots in still other por- 
tions of the country, till now there is hardly a State or a Territory in 
which does not exist at least one or more Institutions for the deaf— 
aggregating 8,575 pupils under 615 teachers, 

The State of New York alone, with a liberality that does her honor, 
gives free education to 1,271. 

There is, too, a college for higher education, at the seat of Govern- 
ment in Washington, presided over by a man who has inherited the 
genius and the virtues of his father, Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, who 
was the instrument under Providence of introlucing the system of 
De l’Epee into this country. 

Outside of the United States, there were, in the year 1883, 397 
schools, with an aggregate of 26,473 students. 

The results of the education thus imparted have been marvelous, 
when we compare the successes of the last century with the hopeless- 
ness of the time when Lucretius wrote :— 

**To instruct the deaf no art can ever reach, 
No care improve them, and no wisdom teach.” 


The graduates of these schools are found in all the various depart- 
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ments of productive industry, in the marts of trade, and even in the 
learned professions, that of medicine alone being an exception. They 
shine as artists, as inventors, and as teachers. They render valuable 
service in the different departments of the government—whether 
General, State or Municipal. 

They are, above all, respected, self-supporting, and often influential 
citizens, returning even a greater proportional equivalent for the 
amount of public money expended in their instruction, than those 
among the hearing who enjoy the privileges of the free education so 
universal in this enlightened land. 

To you who have contributed, directly, as instructors toward this 
wonderful achievement ; to you who have sustained it by attending to 
the important details of domestic management ; to you who, as direc- 
tors and trustees of the Institutions fostered by the State and General 
governments, have wisely and conscientiously fulfilled the trust impos- 
ed upon you in connection with this great work ; to you, who, like the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, shepherd and bishop of souls, eldest son 
of the pioneer, in this country, to whom allusion has already been 
made, have devoted yourselves to the religious, moral and material 
welfare of deaf-mutes, after they have emerged from the guardianship 
of the schools ; and to you who represent that increasing number who 
are making themselves felt as special friends of the deaf ; the directors, 
life-members, officers and teachers of this Institution extend a welcome, 
hearty, sincere and grateful, assuring you, that in honoring the Insti- 
tution by your presence and partaking of such hospitality as it is in 
its power to extend to you, you are but strengthening them to greater 
and higher endeavor. 


Dr. Bett: I will call upon Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet to make a 
few remarks. 


Rev. Dr. Toomas GatuAupET, of New York, then addressed the 
Convention as follows : 


Ladies and Gentlemen :—In listening to some remarks made by the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, and also the thoughts express- 
ed by our honored friend, the Principal of this Institution, I must be 
pardoned if I say that I am stirred by unusual emotions. I feel more 
deeply this afternoon than ever before in my life that I have reached 
a point where I can call myself a representative man, a sort of a con- 
necting link, to use a common expression, between this and a by-gone 
generation. Forty-seven years ago—I go back tothe New York Institu- 
tion, as it was on Fiftieth Street at the corner of Fourth Avenue, I at- 
tended there fifteen years as a teacher under the elder Dr. Peet. I had 
left a dear deaf-mute mother at my home, and I had gone out into the 
world thinking to myself that, much as I loved her, I should not marry 
a deaf-mute, but in the New York Institution I found one who very 
suddenly converted me, and I have had for forty-five years a deaf- 
mute wife. The old New York Institution had many very dear and 
pleasant associations for me. It will interest you to know that that 
old site consecrated to the cause of education has not yet been over- 
run by the business interests of our great metropolis. Columbia 
College came in, and the mantle of the New York Institution was 
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thrown upon that venerable institution, the old site that we left in 
1856, has been continued as a seat of learning. Doubtless, there is a 
grander future for that institution than it has ever had under its new 
departure. It may interest you for the moment to recall a veteran in 
the service, Dr. Frederick A. P. Barnard, who taught in the old New 
York Institution at Fiftieth Street, and who after tw enty-five or thirty 
years spent in Southern cities interested in the cause of education, 

came back to the very spot he left, as President of Columbia College. 

These facts, perhaps, are not germain to the present convention, but I 
could not resist the feeling that they might interest some persons, 
because we ought all to know something of these associations that have 
been formed as we work out the great battle of life. After continuing 
until 1858 in the New York Institution as a teacher, I left to com- 
mence a work, the result of which I little foresaw. I will not dwell 
upon this. Soon after leaving the Institution as a teacher, I had the 
honor and privilege of being elected to the Board of Directors, so that 
I have, since 1843, been nearly all the time officially connected with 
this Institution, which now extends its hospitality to you. 

Pardon me if I digress too much in personal allusions, but these 
thoughts of olden times come rushing over me so that I cannot help 
giving utterance to them. 

I am the only member of the Board of Directors present this after- 
noon. I trust that the other Directors will be here. I have not the 
honor to be one of the officers of the Board, except—as Chairman of 
the Committee on Instruction, which is an important committee ; but 
as a representative of the Board of Directors of the New York Insti- 
tution for Deaf-Mutes, I extend, in addition to the welcome which has 
already been given you by the Principal of the Institution, a very 
cordial welcome. 

It will interest you to know that the Board have at several meetings 
taken steps to make this Convention a thoroughly successful and 
enjoyable one, and, as the representative of this Department, 
I will ask our brethren this afternoon to remember that although 
the Directors do not attend to the details of the school room, and 
although many of them know but little of the progress of educa- 
tion, still they are a very important factor in this great work to 
which allusion has been made. I am sure we will specially welcome 
any of those who may come, because we know that business men find 
it difficult to leave their ordinary pursuits, so that if any are here this 
afternoon, or if any should come during the convention, I am sure that 
the instructors of deaf-mutes will join with me, as an instructor, in giv- 
ing them a hearty welcome, leaving them to feel that we recognize 
them as very important helps in the great work entrusted to us. Let 
us then, dear friends, principals, teachers, officers of institutions, mem- 
bers of boards of direction, let us all feel that we have a great work to 
accomplish, that we have not come out for a mere holiday, or excur- 
sion, that we have the interests of a class of people in our hands, whom 
the Great Father left for centuries in ignorance and darkness, 
but that for the last seventy-three years, as Dr. Peet has told 
you this afternoon in his brief summary, we have seen men and 
women rise with self-sacrifice and devotion to this great cause and have 
taught thousands and thousands of these deaf children of the Great 
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Father to rise higher and higher in the scale of intellectual and moral 
being. When we look out upon this and feel that the Great Teacher 
himself, on one occasion, said: ‘That neither did this man sin nor 
his parents, that he was born blind, but that the works of God might be 
manifest in him.” The same principle of darkness would seem to 
apply to deaf-mutes, and that they were under some special displeasure 
of the Almighty, but we know that there is a gracious purpose in all 
this, and we believe in the value of these institutions and in the value 
of all that has been accomplished for the deaf in the last generation. 
Nothing more noble has been done which should call down the bless- 
ings of the Great Being above than that which has been accomplished 
for our deaf-mute brethren. Let us feel that we are engaged in a very 
important, a dignified and missionary life. In this, if we be true, act 
up to the right and be conscientious and persevering, we will have bless- 
ings from above. I respond most cordially to what has already been 
expressed in relation to the friendship, kindness and good-will which 
pervades a body like this. This must be like other bodies where any 
class of men assemble to discuss questions. There must be differences 
of opinion so long as human nature is what it is, but if we can bury all 
personal feeling and come together in the right spirit and talk over 
these matters in which we are interested, each one expressing his or 
her views without prejudice against the other, it seems to me that the 
result of a meeting like this will be most beneficial to the great cause 
which we have in hand. 

I close with wishing you a successful, pleasant and instructive con- 
vention, and that after the sessions are over you may reach your 
homes in safety and resume work in your various institutions, inspirit- 
ed by the thoughts and views which will be expressed as we pass 
along, day by day, through the sessions of this convention. 

Dr. Bett: Are there any further remarks to be made; if not, a motion 
to appoint a Committee on Credentials and Enrollment is in order. 

Mr. W. G. Jenkins, of Hartford: Mr. President, I move you, ac- 
cording to custom, that a Committee on Credentials and Enrollment be 
appointed. 

Motion seconded. Carried. 


Dr. Betz: I will appoint as the Committee on Credentials, Mr. W. 
G. Jenkins, of Hartford, Mr. F. L. Seliney, of Rome, and Mr. H. E. 
Walker, of Missouri. 


Mr. R. Maruison, of Canada: I move that a Committee on Per- 
manent Organization be appointed. 


Motion seconded. Carried. 


Dr. Be.t: I appoint as that committee Mr. Mathison, of Canada, 
Mr. W. A. Caldwell, of Pennsylvania, Mr. H. C. Hammond, of Illinois, 
Mr. G. W. Veditz, of Colorado, and Miss Laura DeL. Richards, of 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. F. D. Crarxe, of Arkansas, then addressed the convention, as 
follows : 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen :—It is with curious feelings 
that I arise to respond tothe welcome here. It seems more proper that 
mine should be the duty of welcoming to this hall our brothers and 
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sisters in the work. More than five years have passed since last I stood 
here, yet it still seems like home to me; but, if an intimate personal 
acquaintance with a New York welcome in all its length and breadth 
and depth, its heartiness, sincerity, and permanence, and joy to be here, 
fit one to respond, no one is my superior. I know what a welcome 
here is. More than twenty years ago, I came here a green country boy 
with hardly a friend in this great city ; one who had borne arms 
against a flag that nowhere in this broad land was and is loved more 
than here, and I was welcome. The prodigal son was welcomed by his 
father, but Scripture tells us, of some symptoms of discontent on the 
part of his brother. Not so here. The treatment which I received 
from the honored principal was such as a father gives to his loved son, 
and from my fellow teachers, better, far better than I deserved. Here 
I learned all that I know of the deaf, and their instruction; here I 
finished an education that war and poverty had stopped ; here I grew 
from youth to manhood ; here I formed friendships that will end only 
with life ; here I found the greatest treasure that falls to the lot of 
mortal man, the love of a gentle, trusting, faithful wife. Do you 
wonder that I love this place? Should life stretch forward through 
uncounted ages; should all that is beautiful and bright be my lot ; 
still, brethren, the New York Institution, and the years I have spent 
here will always be a bright spot in my memory, and the friendships 
which I have formed here, wili, 1 bope, last beyond the grave. It is 
good to be here again ; it is good for all of us to be here. This State 
from her pre-eminence in many ways has won and nobly holds the 
proud title of the Empire State. Had she done nothing to deserve it 
but the generosity with which she treats her deaf children, I for one 
would gladly give it to her. Look around you and see this building, 
perfect in its kind and in all its appointments. Remember that from 
its sheltering wails more than thirty-five hundred deaf children have 
gone forth armed for the battle of life, think that the deaf children of 
this proud State can enter here at the tender age of six, and if it be 
necessary, remain for seventeen years, and then reflect that this is but 
one of seven similar schools. Has not New York nobly done her duty 
to the deaf? But that is not all. She not only arms her children for 
the strife and sends them forth with a God-speed, but if the fates frown, 
if old age, sickness and poverty conquer in the fight ; on the banks of 
this beautiful river stands a retreat prepared by loving hands to 
receive the tired veteran and smooth his pathway to the grave. As 
for her other charities, how shall I name them? The gateway of the 
great tide of immigration, that daily, almost hourly, pours into our 
country, this City and State shoulder burdens, that all admit should 
be shared by the entire country. 

Whatever there is of good work in all our land, here you will find it 
in full activity. The buildings of her various charitable and educa- 
tional institutions would of themselves form a great city, and her 
annual expenditures for these purposes a handsome revenue for a 
State. But I cannot tell you of them. 

It is well for us, as teachers, to remember that we stand to-day on 
ground made holy as the home of the first free public school in Amer- 
ica ; that this great State first acknowledged the American principle 
of education, that all the property of all the people should educate all 
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the children. You all, have long known the immense wealth and activity 
that center here, but great as is this wealth, tireless as is this energy, 
the good works done in the Master’s name keep time and step ; and the 
generosity, liberality and justice of the people of the Empire State are 
as well known as their industry, intelligence and wealth. What this in- 
stitution has done for our beloved profession would take long to tell. 
Hardly a school for the deaf but what owes it for the training of some 
valued officer or teacher, hardly a graduate of any of these schools 
but has profited by the books written by its two principals, not a 
system of instruction in all our land but has some method first tried and 
found perfect here. Need I tell you what New York has done for 
the conventions of teachers from the very first to this, the last and 
best. Speaking in the New York Institution as one who was of it, I 
cannot close without a word for that noble family to which it owes so 
much. Great as this institution is, noble as is the work that has been 
done here, I cannot but wonder would either have been, had Provi- 
dence found other work for the Peets, father and son. When I began 
my work here, the elder Dr. Peet was enjoying the rest which he 
had gained by years of ceaseless and untiring toil. I knew him, not 
as a worker, but as one mighty in counsel, a good word from whose 
lips was a great prize to us younger teachers, and whose influence for 
good still prevaded the whole school. His mantle of principal had 
already fallen upon his son, the present Dr. Peet, no unworthy 
successor. I cannot draw his character for you. We, who know 
him best and love him most, used sometimes to think that he had a 
fault. Here, among his friends, I can tell you what it was. He 
loved the deaf children under his charge so well, that when any con- 
troversy arose between them and his own children, he always took 
sides with the deaf. For my own part, no father was ever kinder to a 
son than he was to me. As I look back over the years we spent 
together, my wonder at his kindness and forbearance grows continu- 
ally. In all our intercourse, I can recall no word or act of his that 
even seemed unkind or arbitrary. His sons are following in his foot- 
steps ; and so this name, inseparably linked with that of Gallaudet, will 
be handed down to the third generation of American instructors of 
the deaf. And now brethren, let me say once more that I am glad to 
be here, and let me assure the Board of Directors, the Principal and 
Superintendent, and these our fellow-teachers, in your name, that we are 
all most heartily glad to be here, and hope that this convention will 
be the best and brightest of them all, as it undoubtedly is the largest 
and most earnest. [ Applause. ] 


Dr. Betz: I notice that a friend from a distance, has just come in, 
one of the veterans of the profession, Dr. Gillett. Perhaps Dr. Gillett 
would like to make a few remarks. 


Dr. Puri G. GittzeTT, of Illinois, then addressed the convention 
as follows : 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 1 have made a good many 
inquiries for others to-day, and I have heard that some inquiries 
have been made for me during my hours of absence since this 
morning. [ assure you that I was with you in spirit and in 
heart, though I was not present in body. I am very glad to be 
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with you again. I was present early this morning and left all 
this business in the hands of my honored and esteemed friend, Dr. 
Gallaudet, knowing that after the arrival of Dr. Peet, whatever was 
done would be well done. Iam rather sorry that I did not get ina 
little later, because I had no expectation of being called upon, or being 
honored, with the opportunity of making any remarks at this time. 
Iam not much of a talking man, I am much better at listening, a 
great deal better than I am at talking. When I am called upon to 
make a speech, I am reminded of the good old man out in Illinois—it 
used to be “ out in Illinois,” but it is not “ out in Illinois” now. It is 
out in New York, or out in California ; we are pretty nearly the centre 
of population, and we have in our State what, if it is not already, will 
soon be, the great metropolitan city of the United States and Ameri- 
can Continent. We are a little late, as you see, but “‘ we will get there.” 

I was about tospeak of my good old friend in Illinois. He said there were 
two things he did like, and one of them was long sausages, and the 
other was short speeches. Now, I can always give a very little speech, 
and I know you have been having long sausages here to-day. Some 
one has said that “ speech is silver, and silence is golden,” and proba- 
bly the best thing I can do for you now is to give you the more impres- 
sive silence. I am impressed in looking into your faces that we 
have met here with our faces to the future. While we are prone to 
look back upon the past and to review the achievements and successes 
of our fathers, let us not forget that it is for us to look to the future 
and to meet, like men, as did our fathers, the questions which come 
to us. These are venerable scenes that we have passed over. Since 
I left my home, I took the opportunity to spend a day or two amid the 
scenes of the boyhood of my honored father. I had often heard him 
speak, during his lifetime, of the scenes by which he was surrounded, 
and of the men and women whom he met. Hetold me of the influence 
that they formed upon him, tending to make his character, as I believe, 
one of the best men that ever lived—a man who was a peer, among 
the best of men, in whatever sphere of life he, for the time being, 
might be acting. When, a few months ago, he was called away, I felt 
an attachment to the scenes of his boyhood, such as I had never felt 
during his lifetime, and I determined that, upon the very first favor- 
able opportunity, I would go to the scenes of his boyhood and look 
upon those hills and mountains and lovely valleys that had so great 
an influence in the formation of his character—for natural objects indeed 
do have a wonderful influence in the formation of character—and I 
felt as though I were treading upon sacred ground. So, here, my 
friends, I feel I am treading upon savred ground, when I pass from 
the scenes that were made sacred and holy by the good men, 
such as H. P. Peet, F. A. P. Barnard, J. A. Cary and others who 
have gone before us, as well as by the active and energetic men who 
are acting in the present. Now, with our faces to the future, we have 
assembled in this convention, the largest that has ever been brought 
together, and I am fully convinced it will be one of the most profitable 
and helpful to the cause of the deaf. We look back upon the past 
with a great deal of pleasure, upon the achievements we have seen 
wrought by our co-laborers and by our fathers, but the successes of 
the past should be incitements to still greater efforts in the future. 
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As I look into the faces of those who, like myself, are in middle age, 
and into the faces of those more numerous than we, who are young in 
life, I feel that the outlook for the future is better than it has ever 
been before. It is not for us calmly to fold our arms and thank God 
for what has been done in the past, and think there is nothing left for 
us to do, but by reason of the achievements and successes that our 
fathers wrought, it is now for us to take upon ourselves the armor of 
this work, as we have never done before, and carry it on in our day 
to greater success than ever before. 

My friends, Iam glad to be here upon this occasion. I am glad to 
be able to unite my voice with your voices and my presence with 
your presence, for anything and everything that may be for the best, 
that may promise the best results for the work in which we are 
engaged. I am not here to surrender anything that has proved it- 
self useful. I am not here to hold on to anything when another 
promising better results presents itself, but taking all the good from 
each and eschewing all the evil, and all the weakness from each, I feel 
like selecting the very best that we can carry home to our pupils, and 
to our friends, and to our associates. 

1 trust that the blessings of the Lord will be with us on this occa- 
sion, for unless He is with us, we shall all labor in vain, however much 
and however earnestly we may labor. 

Dr. Bett: Is the Committee on Permanent Organization ready to 
report ? 

Mr. Maruison, the Chairman of the Committee on Permanent 
Organization, then addressed the convention as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: The Committee on Per- 

manent Organization have had a very difficult task to perform. 
There are so many clever men and women present that it was a hard 
matter to select out of the many a few who are to represent the whole. 
We have endeavored, however, to make a very good selection, and we 
will present our selection for your approval. Before doing so, how- 
ever, I hope you will pardon me if I make a few remarks. In listen- 
ing to the addresses—the address of welcome and the address of the 
temporary chairman—lI failed to notice that they said any thing about 
Canada. I just want them to understand that we are here, and that we 
are going to stay here right up to the end of the convention. We 
consider it a privilege to come here, and we want to meet our brothers 
and sisters engaged in this good work from the different States repre- 
sented. In California, four years ago, I was alone ; 1 was all right, 
however, but this time I think we have come down about twenty 
strong. We are not going to annex you just now. Your protective 
tariff and your Behring Sea dispute have not kept us from you. We 
come as friends and neighbors representing a nationality to the 
north which has square “miles as large as you, Alaska included. 
Quite a number of persons believe that Alaska does not amount 
to much. I think it does. It joins our territory, and _ there 
has been considerable dispute about the seals, or something, 
at the present time, but I hope it will all be satisfactorily arranged. 
You have a population of about sixty-four millions, according to the 
last census. We have a population close upon six millions. Of course, 
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there is considerable difference between the two just at present, but 
give usachance. If we have time we may come up to you. I can 
say that in the Province of Quebec at the last session, an act was passed 
giving one hundred acres of land to every head of a family that 
could show twelve children alive [laughter], and up to the present time 
over one thousand applications have been received, with a large back 
territory to hear from. We come to see you here, as I said, as neigh- 
bors and friends, to join with you in the advancement of this great 
work. We come to you imbued with the responsibilities that we have 
and to tell you that we are trying to do our best for the education of 
the deaf in our country. I feel sure that this convention may be a 
vast benefit to all of us. We shall get acquainted with each other, 
compare notes, and go home feeling that we are in a great and good 
work. We don’t intend to stay here now that we are here, except un- 
til the end of the convention. We have had in the past quite a num- 
ber from your side to come and stay with us, and they really thought 
it was a good place to stay. We don’t want them. Four years 
ago, on our way to the last Convention, if you remember, we 
remained over at Utah, Salt Lake City, and we saw the great 
Mormon settlement there. At that time we had not much of a 
Mormon Settlement ourselves; but we have been improving, if 
you can call it improving, in that direction. We don’t like it very 
well. Some of those in Utah came to our territory and are endeavor- 
ing to form a colony in the northwest. We don’t like emigrants of 
that kind. I might tell you in confidence, ladies and gentlemen, that 
on our side of the line a great many of us have trouble enough with 
one wife, and a great many more have got into trouble by promising 
to marry and failing to carry out the promise. I don’t know that I 
should inflict any more of this speech upon you, only please recollect 
that we are here from Canada, and that we appropriate part of the 
welcome given to those of the whole world, although there was no 
special mention made of us. We have had so many kind greetings 
since we came here that we feel at home already, and if there is any- 
body who wants to get acquainted with us from Canada, we will be 
very glad to get acquainted with you. We want to know everybody 
that is in this assembly. I think the people in the State of New York, 
and probably a great many of you here, have a very imperfect idea of 
Canada any way. I was down in the State of New York a few years 
ago, and I visited a school. The principal of the school took me 
around and showed me his school rooms and the pupils. There was one 
class that he said was particularly well up in geography and any ques- 
tion put to that class would be answered satisfactorily, and he particu- 
larly asked that Canada might be the subject of the questions, so I 
asked : How many provinces are there in Canada, and their names ? 
They readily answered, as quick as a flash, that there were two, and 
that their names were Upper and Lower Canada. Why, Upper and 
Lower Canada have been wiped out for twenty years, and so you can 
really see how imperfect the knowledge of such things is. 

The following is the ticket which the Committee have prepared, and 
which, I trust, will be endorsed by you: 


For President.—W. Wilkinson, of California. I need not ask you to 
endorse that. I know it will be endorsed unanimously. We, who had 
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the pleasure of being in California, four years ago, will certainly en- 
dorse it. 

For Vice-Presidents.—J. Scott Hutton, of Nova Scotia; Job Wil- 
liams, of Hartford ; 8. J. Vail, of Indiana; D. Greenberger, of New 
York ; Miss E. L. Barton, of Portland, Me.; J. R. Dobyns, of Missis- 
sippi; R. P. McGregor, of Ohio ; and A. G. Draper, of Washington, 
D.C. 

For Secretavies.—E. H. Currier, of New York; W. A. Cochrane, 
of Wisconsin; and Thomas F. Fox, of New York. . 


For Railway Secretary.—C. N. Brainerd, of New York. 

I beg to move, Mr. Chairman, that the names I have read be per- 
manent officers of this convention. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 
- Dr. Bett: The pleasant duty now devolves upon me of welcom- 


ing my successor to the Chair. I am sure that it gives me great plea- 
sure to welcome him to this position. 


Dr. Warrinc WitKkinson, of California, being escorted to the 
Chair, addressed the convention, as follows : 


I thank you, ladies and gentlemen, friends and fellow-workers, for 
the unexpected honor you have conferred upon me of presiding over 
the deliberations of this, the Twelfth Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf. I accept the office with a proper sense, I trust, of its 
great responsibilities and duties, and with a hearty appreciation of 
your kindness, but in no spirit of vain glory, and with no feeling that 
I am any more worthy than many members of this Convention of this 
distinguished honor. I am led to believe that you have selected this 
way of paying a delicate compliment to the State, which I represent, 
and which has done a good deal for the deaf on the western sbore of 
this continent, and in the name of California, as well as for myself, I 
thank you. 

In the address which our worthy temporary Chairman gave you, 
and in the address of welcome from the respected Principal of this 
Institution, allusion was made to the beneficent effect of bringing us 
together on these quadrennial occasions. I believe that the greatest 
aid and the greatest good that we receive in coming together is in the 
personal intercourse of members. I do not expect or believe, that at 
this Convention or any subsequent convention, any radically new 
method of instruction for the deaf will be devised, for, since the Abbe 
De l’Epee established his school, in the middle of the last century in 
France, upon the theory that it makes little difference what symbol we 
use for an object, so that we agree upon it ; and since Samuel Heinecke 
established his school upon the theory that there could be no intel- 
lectual deyelopment without speech, the work of deaf-mute instruction 
has been pushed along on those two lines of endeavor. I think it 
always will be, but I believe we are coming nearer and nearer to- 
gether, and as Dr. Bell said, we are losing that bitterness which, 
at one time was considerable. We are coming more and more to 
appreciate each other’s motives and spirit, and agreeing to disagree 
where we must, and yet we are agreeing more and more every year. 
I think in this profession, perhaps, more than in any other, there is a 
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greater disposition and willingness to sink individuality and personality 
and merge into united effort than in almost any wat I know of. In 
the ancient city of Cologne there is a cathedral, finished not long since, 
whose foundations were laid way back in the Dark Ages, hundreds of 
years ago. Slowly it has risen, stone by stone, pillar by pillar, arch by 
arch. Men have given the labor of their lives to the rearing of its 
walls, and then lain down and died beneath the shadow of their work, 
satisfied to remain unhonored and unknown if they might contribute 
something to that temple of God. Its windows are painted by artists 
unknown, its pillars are carved by sculptors who left no trade mark be- 
hind then, all willing to merge their individuality in the grand unity 
and beauty of a splendid work of art. It seems to me that the build- 
ing of that cathedral is the type and symbol of any and every great 
work undertaken for God and humanity ; and of all the beneficent 
works that have been devised for the amelioration and betterment of 
mankind, the education of the deaf has been, and is, second to none. 
I am sure, my dear friends, that we shall meet here and conduct the 
proceedings of this convention in a spirit of harmony worthy of the 
vocation to which we are called. Let us sink all personality, and let 
no bitterness characterize our debates. In and with the spirit of those 
medieval builders, let us be eontent to give life and labor without hope 
of earthly reward, if it be permitted us only to do something to 
advance this glorious work which you and I, and all of us, love so 
much. And now asking the blessing of God upon the deliberations of 
this gathering, I await the further order of the convention. [ Applause. | 


Mr. C. W. Exy: If this is the proper time, I move that 2 Committee 
upon the Order of Business be appointed. 
Motion seconded. Carried. 


THe Presipent: I will appoint, as a Committee of Business, 
C. W. Ely, Maryland ; G. O. Fay, Hartford ; W. K. Argo, Kentucky ; 
James Denison, Washington ; F. D. Clarke, Arkansas, and 8. T. Walk- 
er, Kansas. 

Mr. CiarkeE, of Arkansas: I have a suggestion to make, I don’t 
know whether I shall call it a motion or not, it is, that we depart a little 
from our method of interpreting at this convention. The methods we 
have adopted before have worked well in some cases, but in others 
have not given great satisfaction. I would suggest that the Chair 
appoint a committee of three deaf-mutes who shall have charge of the in- 
terpreting ; that it will be their duty to ask the gentlemen who are to 
read papers whom they wish to ag, oh for them ; it will also be their 
duty to see that some one is on the platform to interpret at all times. 
There are plenty of them to do this work, and I think in this way it will 
be done a great deal better. I hardly think it necessary to put this in 
the form of a motion. 

Rev. Dr. Gattaupet, of New York: A feature of former conven- 
tions, oe of the California Convention, was that writers of 
papers selected their own interpreters ; there was generally some under- 
standing beforehand and some little preparation made, so that there 
should be no difficulty. I presume Mr. Clarke only desires that we shall 
have good interpreters on the platform, and that all those present shall 
have the full benefit of the entire proceedings. 

2 
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Mr. CrarKkeE: I desire particularly that the deaf themselves shall 
be satisfied. 

Tue Preswpent: Will Mr. Clarke put that in the form of amotion ? 

Mr. CrarKkE: I will. 

The motion was carried. 

Tuer PresipEent: I will appoint as such Committee, W. G. Jones, 
New York; W. Hubbard, Michigan ; T. H. Jewell, Rome, N. Y. 


Dr. GrttETT, of Illinois: For reasons to which nobody can object, I 
suggest that hereafter the vote be taken by a raising of hands rather 
than by the yeas and nays. 

Tue PresipEnt: If there is no objection, that will be done, and 
hereafter votes will be taken by a raising of the hand. 


Mr. Crarke: I have a resolution which I would like to offer: 
Resolved, That the Standing Executive Committee of the Conven- 
tion be requested to present their report early, not later than Tuesday 
morning, and that the Business Committee be requested to arrange for 
and announce the time for its consideration. 

You will remember, sir, that at California the report of this Com- 
mittee, the importance of which we all know, was brought in very late, 
and at a time when we were very busy. The committee was at that 
time continued for four years. We came very near not having any 
committee at all. As this is the most important committeg of the con- 
vention, I think it is but just that we should know beforehand when its 
report is to be presented. I now offer this resolution. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Dr. Bett : If I am in order, I would like to direct the attention of 
the convention to a resolution that was passed by the Third Con- 
vention of Articulation Teachers, which met in this city in 1884. 

The resolution reads as follows: 


Resolved, That the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb 
be requested to organize a section of the convention for the promotion of articula- 
tion teaching. 

Resolved, That this request be transmitted to the Executive Committee of the 
Convention. 


This resolution was proposed by Prof. Gordon, seconded by Presi- 
dent Gallaudet, and was carried unanimously. 

Two years later, the Convention of American Instructors met in 
California. Iwas not present upon that occasion, and do not know, there- 
fore, what consideration the resolution received. So far as the printed 
proceedings show, the resolution was not brought formally to the 
attention of the Convention at all. Under these circumstances, I feel 
that some responsibility rests upon me as President of the Convention 
that passed the resolution, to bring the matter to your attention now. 

The resolution suggests a change in the organization of this body by 
the formation of sections for the consideration of special subjects, and 
the Articulation Convention has asked, unanimously, for a section of 
articulation, to be devoted exclusively to the promotion of articulation 
teaching. 

Nearly all large bodies, dealing with large subjects, have found it 
advisable to consider, in general session, only those subjects that are of 
general interest, and to reserve for special sections those topics that are 
chiefly an interest to specialists. For example, the American Associa- 
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tion for the Advancement of Science is divided into “ Sections A, B 
and C,” and devoted respectively to Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics, 
Anthropology, ete. The Association, as a whole, meets every day for 
the transaction of business and for the consideration and discussion of 
papers that are of interest to all. The body then splits up into sections 
for the consideration of special topics, and these sectional meetings are 
held simultaneously. Physical papers are read in one room, chemical 
papers in another, etc. And the members of the Association are free 
to attend any of the sectional meetings they desire. A list of the 
papers to be read in each section is published every morning, so that 
members may know where to go to listen to any paper in which they 
may feel an interest. 

Sections A, B, ©, etc., are organized upon the model of the general 
association, each section having its own president, vice-presidents and 
secretary ; and the presidents of the sections are vice-presidents of the 
whole association. 

The interests of articulation teaching demand the discussion by spe- 
cialists, of points relating to articulation work that are of little interest 
to those not specially engaged in the work. To meet this want, the 
articulation teachers of America have held three separate conventions 
of their own. The last convention in 1884 was attended by more than 
two hundred delegates. A committee, of which I am Chairman, was 
appointed to call another convention whenever it seemed desirable, but 
the resolution which I have just read expressed the sense of the meet- 
ing that it would be better to organize an articulation section of the 
General Convention under its own officers rather than hold separate 
conventions. 

I trust, therefore, that the Business Committee of this convention 
may give the matter attention. 


Dr. Witu1ams, of Hartford : Now that this subject has come up, I 
desire to say that I am opposed to dividing the convention. It 
seems to me that every teacher, who is interested in the subjeet of 
deaf-mute education, ought to take a broader view of his profession 
than to take articulation, by itself, or signs by themselves. I am 
opposed to taking any particular subject for side consideration. I hope 
that every teacher here is broad enough to take an interest in ever 
branch of deaf-mute instruction, and I, for one, want to hear all that 
can. I want to hear all that is said in the department of signs 
and in any other branch of instruction, whether it is sign-language 
itself, or the sign-language combined with articulation. I hope we 
shall not allow any division on these subjects, but that we shall all 
take an interest in every department, giving our attention to it, and 
encouraging those who are engaged in any department by our presence 
and attention, showing that we have an interest in all these different 
subjects. 


Rev. Dr. GaLLaupeTt: Asa sort of a compromise between these two 
views, I would suggest that between the sessions of the convention 
there might be a reasonable time in which persons could consult on 
these methods—these various methods of instruction. Then the 
could come into the convention and give us the benefit of their mak 
tation. 
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Dr. E. A. Fay, of Washington: I concur with the views of Dr. 
Bell. I believe that it would be a good thing to devote one section of 
this convention to the subject of articulation, or to divide the normal 
work into schools, one of which should be devoted to articulation, as 
was done at the California Convention. I hope some such arrange- 
ment will be reported by the Business Committee to this convention. 


Dr. Witu1aMs : I would like to ask the gentleman if he would have 
these different sections all carrying on their work at the same time. 


Dr. E, A. Fay : They did not in the California Convention, and I 
hope they will not in this. 

Dr. Wiiu1aMs : It does not make any difference what we call it, a 
section or division, so long as the section includes the whole convention. 
All I desire is that I shall have the benefit of any discussion there may 
be on the subject of articulation as well as on every other subject. I 
do not think it would be well to have one section considering articula- 
tion, while another section was considering some other subject. I 
hope we shall all have a chance to hear what is being said in each de- 
partment. 

Dr. J. L. Noyxs, of Minnesota : I would like to call upon Dr. Fay, 
of Hartford, who has charge of the Normal Department, and ask him 
if he has any special time or space devoted to the subject of articula- 
tion. I think he may be able to throw some light upon this matter. 


Dr. G. O. Fay : I would say that, in making arrangements for this 
convention, care was taken to arrange for the presentation of papers 
and a fair treatment of the subject of articulation as well as the other 
branches of deaf-mute education. Mr. Greenberger, of this city, has 
consented to take the lead in this department of education, and we 
will have an opportunity of acquainting ourselves fully with this branch. 


Mr. D. R. Titirenast, of North Carolina: If this convention be 
divided into sections, a person coming here, wanting to gain informa- 
tion about two different methods, if those two methods are being dis- 
cussed at the same time, would find it impossible to gain the infor- 
mation that he desired ; he could only be in one place at one time ; he 
could not have a part of his body in one section and a part in another. 


Dr. E. M. Gatiaupet, of Washington, D. C.: If my memory serves 
me right, the resolution referred to by: Dr. Bell was adopted 
at the convention of 1884. I cannot remember at this moment, and I 
have not referred to the proceedings of the California Convention, but 
I think it must have been reported to that convention. I am quite 
certain that the recommendation embraced in that resolution was taken 
into account in the arrangements which were made for the Normal School 
Department. I am certain that at the California Convention time was 
taken for the discussion of questions and the presentation of papers 
upon this subject, in which the whole convention took a very lively 
interest. My own feeling is like that of Dr. Williams, of Hartford,— 
that we should take an interest in all the questions of deaf-mute educa- 
tion. If any important feature is to be discussed here, such discussion 
should be had at times and in such shape that all who are interest- 
ed can have the benefit of all that issaid. In other words, we, 
who are the heads of institutions, have to be a little like old Tom 
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Scott, of the Pennsylvania Railroad,—when he came to Washington 
to get something from Congress, he said he did not want to be piggish, 
but he wanted all. We want all we can get here, and we can hardly 
divide ourselves into sections and be interested in matters going on in 
different places at the same time. I really think there will be no dif- 
ficulty in carrying out the recommendation of the convention. 
Dr. Fay, of Hartford, in arranging the Normal School Department, 
has made a most suitable selection in having so eminent a teacher as 
Mr. Greenberger to conduct the exercises of the oral section. 
We shall certainly carry out the spirit of that resolution, and I hope 
that Dr. Bell will feel satisfied with this arrangement. 


Dr. Bett: You will understand that I have not risen to ask the con- 
vention to adopt this resolution. I simply stated that it was a resolu- 
tion, emanating from Professor Gordon, seconded by Dr. Gallaudet and 
unanimously passed by the convention. I was simply anxious that it 
should be brought before this convention and considered. 


Dr. E. A. Fay: I move that that resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Order of Business. 


Motion carried. 


Dr. Norezs: I would like to inquire from the Chairman of the Local 
Committee if there are any reports or communications from absentees 
which are to be read, and if so, I think this will be a good time to pre- 
sent them. 


Dr. Pret: I have quite a number of letters which I shall be glad to 
read as occasion offers. Special interest attaches to one from Hon. A. 
S. Draper, because, as the head of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, he is charged with the appointment, in this and the other six New 
York Institutions, of those pupils who are supported directly by the 
State, and has in connection with the discharge of his duty showed an 
intelligent appreciation of our work. 

Another, from Rev. Dr. William Stainer is noteworthy from the 
fact that the writer has a peculiar relation to the deaf residing in the 
City of London, in England. He is the superintendent of the deaf-mute 
department of the public school system of that great metropolis, and 
supplies teachers for deaf-mute children to whom have been assigned 
classrooms in some of the public schools established for the instruc- 
tion of hearing children. From the nature of the case, several of these 
schools are not within easy walking distance of the majority of the 
deaf children that attend them, and Dr. Stainer has, therefore, by 
means of benevolent aid furnished to him, established in the immediate 
vicinity, homes where his deaf pupils are furnished with board and 
lodging during five days in the week. 

Another letter is from Rev. George E. Day, D.D., one of the pro- 
fessors in Yale College, who was associated with my father in this insti- 
tution in the year 1834, fifty-six years ago, and who has enriched the 
literature of our profession by two valuable reports on the schools for 
the deaf on the continent of Europe. 

I have two letters from Mr. Richard Elliott, the head of the two 
establishments for the deaf, one in Old Kent Road, near London, and 
the other in Margate, united under one management, who represents 
the oldest school for the deaf in England. Time fails me to allude to 
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the other letters, all of interest, and all representing persons honored 
in our profession. 


Dr. E. M. Gattaupret: While this presentation of letters is in 
order, I would like to make a very brief reference to a letter, which I 
have received to-day from one who is well-known to the work of 
teaching the deaf, one whom many of us have met in England, and 
whose hospitality has made us glad when we have been there. I refer 
to the now venerable, though still hale and hearty, Doctor David 
Buxton. He was for some years at the head of the Liverpool School 
for the Deaf, and afterwards connected with the Normal School at 
Ealing, and is now at the head of a mission for the Deaf and Dumb in 
Manchester, England. Dr. Buxton writes a letter, which is mainly 

ersonal to myself. In it, he expresses his very great regret at not be- 
ing able, at this time, to cross the ocean and take part in this conven- 
tion. He gives his heartiest greetings to the members of this conven- 
tion, and especially to those of his friends who may be assembled here. 


Dr. Norxs: I wish to add just a word. I desire to extend to this 
convention a few words of regret and of congratulation from Mr. A. 
R. Spear, a graduate of the National College at Washington, who has 
recently been appointed superintendent of a new school in North 
Dakota. Had this convention be called some two or three weeks 
sooner, he would have been very glad to have been a member of the 
convention, but his duties in Dakota required his attendance there, 
and he was unable to leave and return in time to take up the duties 
that devolve upon him as superintendent of that institution. I would 
also like to add a few words for Mr. J. C. Watson, the Principal of 
the institution in Winnipeg, Manitoba. He has written very recently, 
expressing his sincere regret at being unable to attend this convention, 
in consequence of the duties devolving upon him in the position of 
which he is now occupying. A new building is now being erected, 
and he has not been given time to come and attend the sessions of this 
convention. If he came, he could not return in time to assume his 
duties as Principal of the institution in Winnipeg. Other gentlemen, 
whom I have met, have expressed regret at their inability to be pre- 
sent, because the convention is held so late in the season that they 
would not have time to return to their institutions by the first week in 
September. 


The following letters were then presented : 


STATE OF NEw YORK, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, ) 
SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE, ALBANY, August 14, 1890. 5 


Isaac LEWIS PEET, Esq., Station M, New York City ; 

Srr :—I am in receipt of your very polite note of the 12th inst., inviting me to at- 
tend the Convention of the Instructors of the Deaf, and to occupy the Chair upon 
that occasion. 

It will afford me much pleasure to be with you, if I can so arrange it. I cannot 
at present definitely say whether it will be possible or not. In any event, you 
must not count upon my attendance, and certainly not upon my presiding over the 
conference. When the time comes, if it is possible for meto go down for a day or 
so, I will do so with much pleasure, I am, 

Yours respectfully, 


A. 8. DRAPER, Superintendent. 
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LAKE PuaciD, N. Y., August 12, 1890. 


My Dear Dr. PEET :—Your cordial invitation to attend the approaching Inter- 
national Convention of Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, is one which it would 
give me the greatest pleasure to accépt, not only because of my general interest 
in the subject of the discussions, but as the only survivor of your honored father’s 
first associates in the New York Institution,—Vaisse, Barnard, Bartlett, Brown, 
Cary, Fay and Keep. I fear, however, at the distance at which I find myself from 
New York and in the necessity I may be of going farther north, that I shall not be 
able to be present, as I had hoped to be, when in prospect of spending the month 
of August at Lake Minnewaska. 

Trusting that the proposed convention will be eminently successful in promo- 
ting the interests of deaf-mute education, I remain, 

Very truly and cordially yours, 
GEORGE E. Day. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
(Training College and School.) 


Under the Patronage of their Royal Highnesses, the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
11 Firzroy Square, W., June 26, 1890. 


MEssrs. PEET AND BRAINERD, Local Committee of the Convention, 
New York Association for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, 
Station M, New York City. 


GENTLEMEN :—Your kind invitation to attend the Twelfth Convention of Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf has duly come to hand, and whilst fully sympathizing 
with the objects of your conference, I deeply regret the impossibility of my being 
able to be amongst you ; but I wish to assure you, and all my American colleagues, 
of my sympathy, and most sincere wishes for the success of the meeting. 

I shall be happy to contribute as a member and to receive the printed accounts 
of your labors. With renewed best wishes, I am, Gentlemen, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM VAN PrAAGH, Director. 


ASYLUM FOR THE DEAF AND DuMB, OLD KENT Roap, ) 


LONDON AND MARGATE, 24th July, 1890. j 


DEAR Dr. PEET :—I am exceedingly sorry that I am unable to accept your kind 
invitation to attend the Convention which is to take place in August. I hoped, at 
one time, to have enjoyed the great pleasure it would be to me to join in so im- 
portant a gathering, and to see for myself the evidences of the success of the great 
work you are engaged in; but various circumstances have combined to make it 
very difficult for me to do so this year. I still hope, however, that I may in the 
near future visit your great country, and see its Institutions for the Education of 
the Deaf. 

I trust the Convention may be a great success, and that it may help forward the 
cause we all have at heart. We, on this side of the Atlantic, have rather an 
anxious time in view of the impending legislation for the education of the deaf, 
and are hoping that it may be so wisely directed as to prove a real boon. Your 
experience in the same direction will be a wise guide for us to follow. Iam 

Yours very faithfully, 
RICHARD ELLIOTT. 

To Dr. I. L. PEET. 


ASYLUM FOR THE DEAF AND DvuMB, 
Vicrorta RoaD, MARGATE, KENT, August 16, 1890. 


My Dear Dr. Peet :—Your letter of the 28th of July, I found awaiting me on 
my return from vacation two days ago. I had already written to you. And I need 
not say, further, how much I fee] indebted to you for your kind and pressing 
invitation to attend the convention. Nothing would have given me greater 
pleasure than to do so had I been able, nor do I, in any way, undervalue the 
importance of the gathering. Iam sure its deliberations will be of great interest, 
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and I look for the expression of valuable opinions on our work, which I hope I 
may have the privilege of reading. It is my misfortune that I cannot hear them. 

As Isaid before, I have promised myself the pleasure and profit of inspecting 
your work, but from various unfortunate reasons it could not be this year. 

We are going on our way quietly, but I hope, in some degree, successfully. We 
have many drawbacks to our work, and many obstacles to encounter, and all these 
prevent that complete success which we all aspire to. You have heard, doubtless, 
that State aid for Scotland is passed, but England and Ireland—i.e¢., about six- 
sevenths of our population still have to wait. Faithfully yours, 

RICHARD ELLIOT’. 


STAINER HovskE, PADDINGTON GREEN, ) 


LonpDoN, W., June 7, 1890. j 


DEAR Dr. PEET :—Your convention is a great temptation to me to come across 
and shake hands with you once more. I am, however, not sure that I shall be 
able to be away at the time, as the first day of your meetings is the last day of my 
vacation, and to extend it is difficult with my many responsibilities. I should like 
to be a member of the international convention, if you will kindly enter my name 
and let me know what fee will be required, also what advantages the companies 
offer for transit from Liverpool to New York. How many days will it last, and 
will there be any excursions organized before or after the convention? Will any 
of the schools be in session or special arrangements made for visiting them ? 

You may not know that I have returned to my “first love” and am acting Chap- 
lain of St. Saviour’s Church for the Deaf and Dumb, Oxford Street, where I preach 
in signs and interpret sermons. My views of oral teaching are modified since 1884, 
when I last visited yourcountry. I suppose Professor Bell will attend, but I hope 
we shall not be flooded with theories. I like to talk with practical men on practi- 
cal work, and the pleasure of comparing experiences with such is an inducement 
to me to join you. With kind regards to Mrs. Peet, believe me. 

Yours very sincerely, 
W. STAINER. 


VICTORIAN DEAF AND DuMB INSTITUTION, d 
St. K1inpa ROAD (PRAHRAN), MELBOURNE, 12th July, 1890. § 


DEAR Sir :—I have the honor to inform you that your kind invitation to Mr. F. 
J. Rose, the Principal of this Institution, to attend the International Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, to be held in New York on the 23d prox., did 
not reach him until the 28th ult. The same was duly laid before the committee 
per first opportunity, when great sympathy was expressed with the objects of the 
Convention, but as the intervening time was so brief, no steps were taken to 
appoint a representative. ‘Yhanking you for remembering this Institution, and 
hoping to receive a full report of the Convention, I have the honor to be, dear sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM Moss, 
Honorary Secretary. 
To Isaac Lewis PEET, Esq., LL.D., NEw York. 


VICTORIAN DEAF AND DuMB INSTITUTION, )} 
Sr. Krupa Roap, MELBOURNE, July 14, 1890. § 


PRINCIPAL IsAac LEwIs PEET, LL.D., 
New York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, 
New York City, U. S. America. 
DEAR Sir :—With this you will receive an official letter in reply to your kind 
invitation, extended to me to be present at the Twelfth Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, etc. I am extremely obliged for the courtesy shown me, 
but to my regret, I am unable to avail myself of such an opportunity to meet the 
body of collaborators. However, I shall look forward to see an account of the dis- 
cussions, etc., made at the Convention, through the American Annals. 
You will probably receive this, after the proceedings are over, but should you 
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receive our communications in time, please express my fraternal brotherhood for 
the success of the Convention, and the welfare of the deaf and dumb. Believe me 
to be, dear sir, 
Yours very truly, 
F. J. Rose. 


STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN, June 9, 1890. 

MEssR8. PEET AND BRAINERD :—I am very grateful for the invitation to your 
convention, and I should be very happy if I could be able to profit by it. I do not 
know yet if I can go, but I will tell you how I should like to arrange my journey. 

I should start from’ Malmo, Goteborg or Kopenhamn, for instance, on a Trans- 
Atlantic steamer about the 18th of July and return from America in the beginning 
of September, because I wish to remain in your country, at least, one month after 
having made such a long journey. I should be very much obliged for all sorts of 
communications and advices concerning the journey, the route and the steamers, 
as I know myself nothing of such things. Perhaps that the tickets, if the price 
can be reduced, can not be valid during all the time? Iam told that (it is only the 
second class ticket I could take) a ticket for (2d) second class costing two hundred 
crowns in our money before the 10th of August must be paid with two hundred 
fifty crowns after this date, from Malmo to New York with a Bremen Lloyd Steam- 
er. If I once arrive to New York, I am almost sure that a teacher at the Normal 
College, my friend Miss Emily Connant, will be kind enough and try to procure me 
cheap and decent lodgings in the city. 

My Post Office address from the 15th of June to the 15th of July is Loka, Sweden. 

With great esteem, 
AMY SEGERSTEDT. 
Principal for Tysta Skolan in Stockholm. 


DEAR Sir :—I thank you very much for your letter and your kind generous 
offer. Most unhappily I received it only two days ago, and consequently much too 
late to be able to profit by it. 

Thus I can only now, as before, on a great distance, try to follow the progress of 
your grand labour and the development the instruction for the deaf and dumb is 
making in your country. This work, 1 always will observe with the greatest 
interest, with true admiration and with the best wishes for you all, who are pro- 
moting it so successfully. Yours truly, 

AMY SEGERSTEDT. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK INSTITUTION FOR DEAF-MUTEs, } 
Rog, N. Y., June 18, 1890. 
CHAUNCEY N. BRAINERD, Superintendent, 
New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes, Station ‘‘M,” New York City. 

My Dear Sir :—I write to say that seven of our teacliers (six males and one 
female) expect to attend the Twelfth Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf this summer. I regret exceedingly my inability to be present, but as I 
expect to sail for England July 2d, I doubt if I shall return in time. 

Very respectfully yours, 
E. B. Newson, Principal. 





NEBRASKA INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF AND DuMB, } 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA, August 8, 1890. f 
Dr. Isaac LEwIs PEET, Principal, 
New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
DEAR Sir:—I regret that I cannot be with you bodily at the Twelfth Conven- 
tion, but shall be there in the spirit. I should like to take the old war-horses by 
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the hand, and make the acquaintance of the new. Circumstances, over which I 
have no control, prevent my attendance. Please extend to the Convention my 
most cordial greeting and best wishes. 
Very truly yours, 
J. A. GILLESPIE. 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, August 3, 1890. 
To THE CONVENTION OF PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS OF THE DEAF, New York : 


—I regret very much that I am not able to attend the Convention, as I came abroad 
at close of school in June for a needed change, and to visit European schools for 
the deaf. Hoping that you may havea very successful Convention, I am 
EmMA GARRETT, Principal, 
Pennsylvania Oral School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL FOR DEFECTIVE YOUTH, } 
VANCOUVER, WasuH., August 18, 1890. f 
Dr. Isaac LEwIs PEET, New York City, N. Y. 


DgaAR Sir :—It is with much regret that I must forego the pleasure of being 
present at the Convention, to be held at your Institution on the 23d inst. 

We are enlarging our building, also introducing electric light and steam-heating 
plants, besides making other improvements, and as the carrying out of the details 
of a portion of the work is under my direction, it is impossible for me to absent 
myself for any length of time. 

Wishing all in attendance a pleasant and profitable meeting, I am 

Very truly yours, 
Jas. Watson, Direetor. 


VANCOUVER, WASH., Aug. 19, 1890. 
Dr. Isaac LEwIs PEET, Principal, 
New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, New York, N. Y. 

DEAR SiR :—I thank you for circulars received relative to the call of the 
Twelfth Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, and of the First Inter- 
national Convention in America, but regret to say that I shall be unable to attend, 
as my physician has advised me, owing to the state of my health, to spend as much 
of my vacation as possible on this coast. So the Manitoba Institution will not be 
represented at this gathering. 

It may be of interest to members of this convention to note that since their last 
meeting together, another institution for the education of that class in whom we 
are mutually interested, has been established on a firm basis in the city of Win- 
nipeg, Province of Manitoba. Although not more than eighteen months old, we 
occupy a commodious building of white brick, fitted with all modern appliances 
and conveniences, erected by the Provincial Government for our accommodation. 
And, sir, it is my pleasure to record that our system of instruction is identical with 
the one pursued in the institution over which you so ably preside. This to my 
mind endorses the fact that we are fully abreast of the times in regard to the best 
method of instruction of the deaf. 

You will please convey my compliments to the members in session, and I hope 
that all in attendance will spend both a pleasant and profitable season at this con- 
vention. 

Yours truly, 
J. C. WATSON, 
Principal Manitoba Deaf and Dumb Institution. 


Utan SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, t 
Sat Lake City, Utag, Aug. 15, 1890. 


Dr. I. L. Peet, Principal, N. Y. Inst.: 


My DEAR Str :—I regret my inability to be present at the convention, but the 
late date makes it impossible for me to attend and get back to my work in time, 
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I hope the session will be a most profitable one for those who have the pleasure 
to attend. With kind regards, I am 
Very truly yours, 
FRANK W. METCALF, Principal. 


DeEvIL’s LAKE, N. D., Aug. 18, 1890. 
Pror. J. L. Noygs, Supt. Minn. School for the Deaf : 


My Dear Sir :—The circular letter announcing the Twelfth Convention, which 
you kindly sent me, was received. 

I would like to avail myself of the advantages which the convention affords to 
those who are fortunate enough to be able to attend,—advantages that I feel I 
stand sorely in need of at this time. But the whole work of getting the school 
started is put almost entirely on me, and the time is so short that I find it impos- 
sible to leave my duties here even for a few days. I hope, however, that I may 
ask, through you, such recognition for this school as the honorable convention may 
deem proper and fitting. While fully aware of my own incompetence, I yet un- 
dertook this work with a wish to succeed and a reliance ona Divine Providence. I 
trust that my effort so far has been such that I may deserve the friendship, en- 
couragement, advice and guiding help of those whose years of experience have 
been crowned with success. 

Wishing success and God’s blessings on the deliberations of the convention, 

Iam, most respectfully, 
A. R, SPEAR. 


ScHOOL FOR THE DEAF OF NorRTH 300’ 


CHAuTaugua, N. Y., August 19, 1890. 
I. L. Peet, LL.D.: 


DEAR Sir :—Though so near to New York, I have to announce that I cannot 
come any nearer ; so you need not expect to see me at the convention. I had some 
faint hopes early in the summer that I should have the pleasure of being one of 
the guests of your Institution ; but I find myself compelled to forego the pleasure, 
which I have put aside in the discharge of my duty to my wife, whose restora- 
tion to health we are seeking here in the pure air and on the restful water of this 
lake. 

Please make my kind regards to such of my professional associates as may in- 
quire after me, with my sincere regrets that I cannot share in the proceedings and 
the delights of their gathering. 

Most truly yours, 
BENJAMIN TALBOT. 


981 FRANKLIN AVENUE, 
CoLuMBvs, OHIO, August 21, 1890. 


Dr. I. L. PEET: 


My Dear Srr :—I had fully made up my mind to attend the Twelfth Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf, which meets at your Institution on the 23d 
inst., but I find at the last moment that the pleasure of doing so is denied me by 
circumstances unforeseen. I can only be with you, therefore, in the spirit ; how- 
ever, I shall look with interest in the forthcoming proceedings of the conven- 
tion. I would suggest that the next convention be held in Chicago, in 1893. I 
think suitable arrangements could be made for that purpose, and also that it be 
international in character. 

Sincerely trusting that the Twelfth Convention will be the largest and most pro- 
fitable, to its members and to the profession in general, of all its predecessors, I 
remain, 


Very truly yours, 


A. B. GREENER. 
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21 Turrp St., CounciL BLurrs, [a., Aug. 19, 1890. 
Hon. C. N. BRAINERD : 


Dear Sir :—I shall not be able to be at the Convention. I very. much regret 
this, as nothing would give me greater pleasure than meeting my co-workers, and 
enjoying the benefits the Convention will give all. 

Wishing you a pleasant and a successful meeting, I am 

Very truly yours, 
F. C. HOLLOWAy. 


OscEoLA, IA., August 19, 1890. 
CHAIRMAN OF THE CONVENTION, New York City, N. Y. : 


DEAR Sir :—I regret that it will be impossible for me to attend the Convention, 
as I intended to, owing to sickness in my family. Confident that an enthusiastic 
and profitable time will be had, Il am 

Yours truly, 
C. SPRUIT. 

Iowa Inst. for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, Council Bluffs, Ia. 


[ TELEGRAM. | 


Point CoauTaugua, N, Y., August 26, 1890. 


Dr. GRAHAM BELL, care I. L. PEET, 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Washington Heights, N. Y.: 


Please present my regrets to president of convention ; prior engagement detains 
me. Have expressed a paper to you. 
J. C. GORDON. 


TE PrexsipEntT: I have been asked whether there would be a ses- 
sion this evening. I suppose that the Committee on the Order of 
Business has not, as yet, made out’any programme. I would refer that 

uestion to Dr. Peet, who is the Chairman of the Local Committee of 
rrangements. 

Dr. Pret: No arrangements have been made fora session this 
evening, because it seemed to me as if we should be working in the 
dark until the Committee on Business had formulated some plan. 
Perhaps Dr. G. O. Fay of that Committee might make a suggestion in 
connection with that matter. We shall be glad to place this room at 
the service of the convention for this evening. 


Tue PresipENT: I desire to announce that the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet 
will deliver a sermon with regard to church work among deaf-mutes 
at St. Ann’s Church, to-morrow morning, at eleven o’clock. The 
Church is on Eighteenth St., just off Fifth Avenue. 

Rev. Dr. GaLLauvetT: I wish to say that the sermon will be interpret- 
ed by the Rev. Mr. Chamberlain for the benefit of the deaf-mutes, To- 
morrow is what is called the Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. The gospel 
of the day, which will be read throughout the whole world using the 
Book of Common Prayer, recites the miracle of the curing of the 
deaf. In the afternoon, we have arranged for a communion service for 
deaf-mutes at half past three o’clock. This will be an interesting ser- 
vice, particularly for the deaf-mutes. Of course, we understand that 
there is something to be discussed here, but my own duties will re- 
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quire me to be at my church. We have arranged this service for the 
benefit of those attending this convention. The entire service will be 
interpreted for those who may be there. 


Dr. Pext: In the afternoon at half past two o’clock to-morrow, we 
should be glad to have the convention assemble here and be present at 
a short sign service such as we are accustomed to conduct on the Sab- 
bath. It consists of the Lord’s Prayer by the whole School, and here 
it would be by the whole convention in concert; of the singing or rather 
signing of hymns by one of the institution choirs; of the reading of 
the gospel of the day; of a prayer; of a short sermon; of another hymn; 
and of the benediction. We shall probably ask one of the deaf-mute 
clergymen who are present to give a short sermon, and as it represents 
one feature in our work, 1 will conduct this portion of the exercises. 
After that, there will be time given for a discussion of questions on 
the religious and moral education of the deaf and dumb which may be 
propounded by the Business Committee. I should be pleased if the 
convention would accept that order for to-morrow afternoon, com- 
mencing with the service I have stated and then following out the 
wishes of the committee. 


Mr. A. L. E. Crourer, of Pennsylvania: I move that a Committee 
on Necrology be appointed. 

Motion seconded. 

Tue Presipent: I am sorry to say that on each of these occasions it 
is necessary to appoint such a committee as this. Since the last 
gathering in California, there have been some who are very near and 
dear to us, and to the profession, who have passed away. 

Motion carried. 

The President then appointed the following as the Committee on 
Necrology: A. L. E. Crouter, Pennsylvania., Chairman; D. R. Cole- 
man, Ontario; J. L. Smith, Minnesota; Z. F. Westervelt, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Miss K. H. Fish, Maryland. 

Dr. Norrs: I would like to ask you to appoint some one in place 
of Mr. Smith. His duties require that he remain at home, and he is 
unable to be present at the convention. 

The President then named W. M. Chamberlain, of Rome, N. Y., in 
place of Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Ery: Dr. G. O. Fay is here, and probably he will have some- 
thing now to present to us for work this evening. 


Dr. G. O. Fay: Perhaps it will hardly be expected that a discus- 
sion of teaching will be best for a Saturday night. Perhaps we all 
would rather start with something like that on Monday morning, but we 
are here, and I see no reason why we should not make use of all of our 
time. We have material in abundance, and I do not know that we 
can spend our time any better than gathering here at a suitable time 
this evening, and listening to prepared addresses by several of those 
in the convention, on subjects that are very closely connected with 
our work. I would suggest, if it is the pleasure of the convention, 
that we arrange our time that way, beginning at whatever time we 
may agree upon, and continuing for an hour or two. The papers, 
which will be read, are open to inquiry, suggestion and criticism, and 
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anything that any member has to say, will be listened to. I have 
here a paper upon the standard of teachers by a gentleman from New 
Jersey. I have also a series of papers upon the teaching of language as 
practiced in institutions by teachers themselves. I have a paper upon 
oral instruction, which contains many things useful and suggestive. 
It is just according to our patience as to how many of these papers 
we shall read this evening. I certainly think there should be an even- 
ing session. 


Mr. D. R. Tintinenast : I think that it is the general opinion of the 
convention that it is best not to have any meeting this evening, 
in order that we may have a friendly conversation with each other. 
Perhaps there are others, who think the same way on this subject. 
After that is done, I think we shall be in better shape to continue our 
business. 


Mr. S. T. Waker, of Kansas: I am satisfied that there is a great 
amount of material here, and we had better get at it right away. I 
move that we have an evening session. 

Motion carried. 

The convention then adjourned until half past seven. 


Evenine Szssion, Saturpay, Aueusr 238. 


Tue Presipent: The time for the meeting of this convention this 
evening has come and gone. In consequence of some matters that were 
necessary to be attended to in the Assembly room, we were unable 
to get together at the time appointed, half-past seven o’clock. The 
interpreter for the first hour will be Dr. E. A. Fay, of Washington. 
The order of business will now be explained to you by the Chairman 
of the Committee of Business. 


Dr. G. O. Fay, in charge of the Normal Sessions of the Convention, 
then said: This evening it is proposed to have read the following 
papers : 

1. “The Standard of Teachers,” by Weston Jenkins, of New 
Jersey. 

2. zu The Use of Newspapers in the School Rooms,” by Willis Hub- 
bard, of Michigan. 

8. “Should Oral Pupils be taught in Sign Classes,” by W. E. Tay- 
lor, of Nebraska. 

4, “Aural Education,” by F. D. Clarke, of Arkansas, and E. H. 
Currier, of New York. 

5. “Electrical Transmission,” y S. T. Walker, of Kansas, and A, 
Graham Bell, of Washington, D. C 


The paper “The Standard of Teachers” was then read by Mr. 
Jenkins. 


THE STANDARD OF TEACHERS. 


There is no point upon which the members of this convention will 
agree with more cordiality than upon this : that it is desirable to secure 
for the work of instructing the deaf, men and women of the highest 
possible character, talents and attainments. What the teacher of the 
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deaf should be in these and in other respects, has often been set forth 
with such justness of thought and such clearness of expression, as to 
leave no room for further exposition, nor opportunity for successful 
contradiction. The idea of the perfect teacher exists as a well-defined 
species—unfortunately the men and women who in the real world cor- 
respond to this idea, are yet to be born, or at all events, they do not, 
under present circumstances, gravitate naturally to our schools in suf- 
ficient number to fill the places. 

Having ascertained clearly enough what the ideal standard for 
teachers should be, the practical question next at hand is: How can 
we get teachers who will, as nearly as possible, come up to this 
standard ? 

The condition which in this materialistic age and country will occur 
first to every one is the payment of adequate salaries. ‘“‘ Naught goes 
for naught ;” ‘‘ The laborer is worthy of his hire ;” or in more home- 
ly and more pithy phrase—“ Poor pay, poor preach!” It is, of course, 
impossible to get and to keep first-rate teachers without paying them 
liberal salaries. But it is a great mistake to suppose that the scale of 
salaries in any calling must furnish a trustworthy criterion of the 
worth of the persons receiving them. Were such the case, we should 
look to the occupants of our municipal benches rather than to the 
Justices of the United States Supreme Court for the most shining 
examples of judicial learning, dignity and impartiality. Good salaries 
alone will not secure good teachers. On the other hand, the higher 
incomes and the possibilities of acquiring fame and fortune which are 
offered in other professions and in business pursuits will not, neces- 
sarily, draw away all the first-class men and women from the pro- 
fession of teaching. There are temperaments to which the intense 
activities, the fierce competition, even the hazards of business 
offer a field of exertion congenial to their nature. There are other 
temperaments—often found in connection with a high order of ability 
—which prefer such occupations as, while assuring a comfortable 
support, give leisure for study, and occupy the mind with objects which 
in themselves are of interest. The clerical profession, the army and 
navy, and the ranks of all scientific pursuits contain many men fully 
the peers of those who succeed in the more gainful occupations. 

Closely allied to the question of salary is that of tenure of office. 

Except for symmetry in the treatment of the subject, it is needless 
to say that the permanency of a teacher’s employment should be deter- 
mined solely by his or her efficiency—using the term in its broadest 
sense. No personal likes or dislikes on the part of the Principal or of 
the Board, no wish to secure a coveted position for some friend or 
relative—above all, no consideration of political expediency should be 
allowed to enter into the question. It is not necessary before this 
audience to give the reasons why it is that, in a school governed by 
motives such as these, good teachers can not be got and held—good 
teaching can not flourish, We know that schools so managed have 
been,—like Dante at a certain point in his infernal journey, we “ look 
on them and pass.” 

The application of efficiency as the sole test in the retention of 
teachers results, very pleasantly to all concerned, in the continued em- 
ployment of capable persons, but it involves as an occasional duty the 
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most unpleasant task that can be laid on the head of the school—the 
discharge of an estimable employe, to whom the situation may be the 
only apparent means of support, but who, though not from indolence or 
negligence, yet fails to teach successfully. In such cases, I am clearly 
of the opinion that the Principal’s judgment should be accepted as 
final by the Board, and that he ought to exercise it so as to terminate 
the relation of the unsuccessful teacher to his school. 

It is a matter of course that the method of bringing about this end 
should be such as to afford the one who is to leave every fair oppor- 
tunity of securing other employment, and as to avoid the appearance 
of discourtesy, and still more, the casting of any slur, or the expres- 
sion of personal ill-will. 

The teaching of the deaf may, again, be made more attractive to 
the highly cultivated men and women whom we wish to secure for the 
work, by enforcing the view that it is a field for original work of 
great importance. 

The expansion of liberal studies into so many new fields, and 
especially the increase of the higher education among women—the 
teaching sex—affords an opportunity for raising our work to a higher 
plane. Suppose an institution to have among its instructors a univer- 
sity graduate of Pedagogy, who has, perhaps, taken a course in the 
study of Physiological Psychology ; another who has taken a techni- 
cal course, and who brings his knowledge of natural science and of 
handicrafts to bear on the knowledge he will acquire of the mental 
habits and bodily aptitudes of his pupils ; another who has studied 
thoroughly the treatment of young children, while all the teachers 
have had a thorough course of mental training, and have the hunger 
for knowledge which characterizes the true teacher. 

Is it not evident that every teacher in that school would be led on 
to study and research in which those engaged would find absorbing 
interest, and by which their standing would be raised to a high level, 
while great good to the cause of knowledge would be sure to result ? 
But, without waiting till teachers so qualified can be secured, those 
who are now at work in our institutions, can, by using such means as 
are at hand or may be furnished, enrich their teaching and raise them- 
selves as they raise the quality of their work. Every rightly conduct- 
ed school will furnish the needed books and material for study and 
experiment, and it would be advisable, perhaps, that the expenses of 
a special course of study, in the line of a teacher’s work, should be, in 
some cases, borne by the school—unless, indeed, the salaries paid be 
sufficient to meet such extra expenses. The teacher who is ambitious 
to raise the standing of the profession, will not regard the long vaca- 
tions solely as seasons of relaxation and amusement, but will try to 
use the time so as to prepare for better work during the coming year. 

The results of such study and experiment as may be carried on in a 
school should be fully exchanged, and to that end teachers’ meetings 
are an important means, but the more informal interchange of ideas in 
daily intercourse is at least equally fruitful. 

Lastly, it lies with ourselves to dignify and elevate our profession 
by maintaining the highest standard of character and conduct. So far 
as regards mere outward respectability it is, so to say, forced upon a 
teacher. He must be free from intemperance, from offence in his 
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domestic relations and from violations of common honesty, in order to 
retain his position. These restraints tend to make teaching a respect- 
able occupation, but something more is needed to ennoble it as a liber- 
al profession. The soul that is “content to dwell in decencies for- 
ever” is not a noble or a gentle spirit. 

The army Officer is justly proud of his profession for the reason that 
the penalty of dishonorable dismissal provided by Army Regulations 
for “ conduct unbecoming an officer and gentleman” is supplemented 
by an esprit de corps, which demands absolute perfection in those lines 
of conduct which are governed by the sense of military honor. The 
clergy retain the great influence and respect which attach to this pro- 
fession largely by the point of honor which marks as an unworthy 
priest, the one who hesitates to incur discomfort, fatigue or danger in 
bearing spiritual relief where it may be needed. A similar ebligation 
tu render his services in the face of these obstacles, and often without 
the prospect of reward, ennobles the calling of the physician. Does 
not the teacher’s profession call for as high a standard of character as 
any other ? 

Ought we not to look among our own associates, if any where, for 
crystalline truthfulness, for scrupulous honor in all money dealings, 
for an elevation of mind, which raises above petty scandal, envy and 
malice, for readiness to work and to make sacrifices for those who need 
our help, for that sensitiveness “ which feels a stain like a wound ?” 

The “ plain living ” which our circumstances enforce, can be dignified 
by the “high thinking,” and yet more by the high conduct to 
which our work invites. If we conceive our work as the mere 
drilling of the. rudiments of learning into dull heads for a given 
number of hours daily, we can hardly hope that men and women 
capable of higher things will enter our field. 

But let us rather think of the exacting demands which our calling 
makes on the intellect and on the heart of those who would reach the 
measure of the perfect teacher ; let us think in how special a sense we 
have the opportunity of building the character of our pupils—that 
which is the ultimate aim of all education worthy of the name, and we 
shall see that no career can hold up before its followers a more exalted 
ideal. 

We should have about teaching, the same feeling which Klesmer, 
in Middlemarch, expresses in regard to his art, when, in reply to the 
smug Philistine who complimented him on having too much ability to 
be a mere musician, he retorted : “‘ No man has too much ability to be a 
mere musician—most men have too little.” 

To sum up, if my views are correct, we may hope to see the 
standard of teaching raised, in part by increased liberality and justice 
in the treatment by others of those who enter the profession, but still 
more by the setting up of a lofty standard of work and character 
among ourselves and by a higher appreciation of the result to which 
our labors tend. 


Tue CuarrMAn: I would desire to say for the benefit of all that 
the acoustic properties of this room are such that it is desirable that 
those who read papers or discuss them will speak loudly, and that there 
may be perfect quiet during the proceedings. Shall the convention 
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discuss this paper, or wait until the others have been read? There are 
several other papers to be read this evening, and the question is whether 
it would be best to discuss each paper immediately after it is read, or 
wait until they have all been read. 


Mr. S. G. Davipson, of Pennsylvania: I think it is far better to 
have the discussion on this paper now, because if-it is laid over, the con- 
tents of it will be forgotten, and I move that the discussion on this 
paper be now proceeded with. 


Motion carried. 


Mr. Davinson: I have followed the reading of Mr. Jenkins’ paper 
with much interest. It is upon the teacher more than upon the method 
that success in our work depends, and certainly there should be some 
standard by which to gauge the fitness of the men and women employ- 
ed in our schools for the positions they occupy. But it is not alone 
the character and ability of the teacher that determines his effective- 
ness. The relations existing between him and the institution, as re- 
presented by its Board of Directors or its Principal, has much to do 
with fixing his value as an instructor. Those schools in which the 
teachers are accorded the proper measure of consideration and: courte- 
sy due them as ladies and gentlemen of intelligence and refinement, 
where no attempt is ever made “ to take advantage,” and where scrupu- 
lous justice and impartiality is the rule, will attract the best teachers and 
the best service out of these teachers. 

In this connection I would call the attention of the meeting 
to the discriminations made in many of our schools between 
deaf and hearing teachers. There are in attendance at this conven- 
tion, deaf men and women who stand, as regards intelligence, educa- 
tion and success in their work, on a level with any hearing teacher em- 
ployed in the schools with which they are connected, and yet who, 
merely because of their deafness, receive little more than half the 
salary paid their hearing associates. This is a blot upon the fair name 
of our profession, which every one connected with it must desire to see 
wiped out, for whatever reflects on the character of our schools, reflects 
also upon the characters of those connected with them. Iam not one 
of those who think our schools wilfully do wrong in this matter. They 
are merely following a custom that was established at a time when 
the abilities of the deaf had not been so well demonstrated, and their 
value as teachers was not so widely recognized as it is to-day. Nor do I 
Alesire to see the deaf receive preferment without regard to their abil- 
ity. If they cannot do good work, don’t employ them. It is poor 
charity that sacrifices the improvement of hundreds of deaf children in 
order to provide a living for one deaf man. But, when they can do 
good work—as many have préved they can—grant them, as a matter 
of justice, not of charity, the same opportunities and the same con- 
,Sideration, and pay them the same salaries as hearing teachers. Where 
this is done you will find they show more enthusiasm in their work. 
You cannot expect a man who has placed upon him the stigma of a 
smaller salary than his associates receive, and, as is sometimes the 
case, if reports are true, of contemptuous treatment by those in authori- 
ty, to do as wellas one whose work is appreciated and properly paid 
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for, and who is permitted to retain his self respect and respect for his 


superiors. 

t cannot be denied that there are some deaf teachers in the schools, 
who should not be there. Their presence is unfortunate in more ways 
than one. It lowers the standard of teaching and the standard of 
teachers, and creates a prejudice which unjustly forees upon the more 
capable deaf men and women a continual struggle in order to retain 
any standing in the profession. I think it would be well if more care 
were exercised in granting recommendations, especially as regards 
deaf-mutes. Some who are notoriously unfit for the positions they 
hold in our schools, secured them through the influence of men who 
stand high among us. I was recently told of a young man applying 
for a teachership in a western school, who showed recommendations 
signed by two of the most prominent members of the profession. The 
principal, from past experience, had lost faith in such testimonials, and 
he asked the applicant what other evidence he could give of his fitness for 
the work. He replied that he was a graduate of that school and of the 
National College. Even this was not quite satisfactory, and he then 
offered to teach for nothing but his board. To the honor of the 
principal be it said that this settled the young man’s goose, and he did 
not get the place. Are there any schools where the last recommenda- 
tion would be more highly regarded? I hope not, and I think that if 
any, for the sake of maintaining the dignity of the profession, our direc- 
tors, principals, and teachers—both deaf and hearing—should unite to 
exclude such men from its ranks. 


Mrs. Batis, of Western Pennsylvania: I, too, would like to say a 
few words. I have no favors to ask of any one here, and am therefore 
more free to speak plainly upon the subject from the standpoint of the 
deaf ; I am not at present a regularly employed teacher, but I have 
been. In many years of intercourse with the deaf, of whom I have 
met several hundred, I have learned much about them and their em- 
ployments. I have in my possession a list of fifty-four occupations 
pursued by the deaf, and in every one of these, excepting teaching, the 
deaf receive the same salaries and wages as those who hear; why is it 
thus ? 

Surely the deaf would not be given employment in our Institutions, 
unless qualified for their positions, and therefore they should receive 
the same salaries, but in the majority of instances they do not. 

In the Institutions I have visited, I have observed, that where deaf 
teachers are employed there is a marked improvement in the pupils over 
those of schools where no deaf persons act as instructors, and am of 
the opinion that the influence and example of the educated deaf em- 
ployed in our schools is far-reaching and of great importance. 

I have been told that the salary question is governed by supply and 
demand, That may be; but may I ask why it is, when a choice is to 
be made between a good deaf teacher and a poor hearing one, it seems 
almost invariably to fall to the hearing person. Let me tell you that 
it is generally looked upon as a a stepping stone to other employments, 
as a temporary means of livelihood, by many who hear. They have not 
the least interest in the deaf as a class; if they can only do the work 


well enough to keep their places and draw their salaries, they are satis- 
fied. 
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Now it is rare that deaf persons leave the profession, and they enter 
it with the intention of making it their life work. They have the in- 
terests of the deaf at heart, they devote their time and talents to the 
welfare of the children under them. 

That there are poor teachers who are deaf, I grant, and that some of 
the best of the friends of the deaf are among those who hear, is true. 

You call us clannish; may I ask why we should not be? Ihave been 
placed in a very trying position by the thoughtlessness of the hearing, 
some of whom seem seldom to hesitate to interrupt a conversation be- 
tween a deaf and hearing person ; why should we not be clannish, if 
we find the pleasant companionship we desire among those who are also 
deaf. There is a sharp line drawn between the two, and I am sorry to 
say that even here we are apt to form into groups, the hearing with 
the hearing and the deaf with the deaf. It should not be so. 

I believe the trouble originates in the schoolroom. Rarely do we 
find a deaf child who comes to us uneducated, afraid to participate in a 
free intercourse with the hearing. They see no difference between 
themselves and their hearing friends until their education begins, and 
then developes a shrinking from those who hear. I believe it is all ow- 
ing to the ridicule to which they are thoughtlessly exposed by their 
teachers. I confess I have found it hard to refrain from ridiculing 
some of the mistakes they make. The more intelligent the persons the 
more sensitive they are to such treatment ; the same may be said of the 
discrimination made between the deaf and hearing teachers, the higher 
the teachers’ educations the worse they feel about the salary question. 
Still I will be candid and admit they are, in a great measure, respon- 
sible for the present state of affairs. I know many of them agree with 
me, and I wish they would express their views here. If I have said 
anything to offend those present, I am sorry, but the subject has been 
in my mind for some time, and it seemed as if the matter should be 
frankly discussed. 


Rev. Jos Turner, of Virginia: My old teacher, who taught for 
four years, an excellent teacher, gave the pupils very short lessons to 
study. The pupils often wanted to have longer lessons, and said that 
they could take longer lessons, but the good teacher said: “‘ No, I know 
what is right.” And the pupils and the other teachers would laugh at 
these pupils, because they had such short lessons. The next morning, 
when the class came to write their lessons on the blackboard, the teacher 
came in to look at their lessons and speak approvingly of their work, 
but he told the pupils that they did not know the lessons as well as 
they thought they did. In the lesson was the use of the expression 
“not only, but also”—and the pupil would have a clear under- 
standing ‘of it. If the pupil had too long a lesson, he would become 
confused and would have no clear understanding of the subject. The 
frequent repetition of much reading gives language. To have a good 
effect, you must give short lessons. 


Mr. Luoyp, of New Jersey: I believe that nearly all the superin- 
tendents. and principals here assembled, are willing and desirous to 
pay deaf teachers and hearing teachers of the same grade alike, but 
they cannot. The power to do so is not in their hands, but in the 
hands of the trustees of the several schools, and most of them refuse to 
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pay deaf teachers as much as hearing teachers, even if the principal 
earnestly recommend it. If this convention or any other can devise 
a way of bringing Boards of Trustees around to their chief subordi- 
nate’s way of thinking in this matter, then deaf teachers will be fairly 
paid. 

Dr. Peer: Mr. Jenkins gave utterance to some excellent thoughts 
on the subject of the character of the teacher. The ideal he gave of 
the teacher, makes every one feel that to be a teacher is to hold an 
honorable position. For myself, I think that there is no position equal 
to it in dignity and in usefulness ; and to be a teacher should always 
be the same thing in the opinion of every one, asto be a man who is to be 
respected, to be honored and to be trusted. Professor Jenkins hoped 
that every teacher connected with the instruction of the deaf. would 
always have that high ideal inspiring him or her. I hope that all of us 
have it. Every man must feel that his character and position depend 
upon himself, and upon the help he receives from above. At the 
same time, I believe that every good teacher should be appre- 
ciated, and I sympathize most fully with the thoughts that have 
been brought out by those of our deaf friends, who have spoken on the 
subject of compensation; for I believe that every person should be 
paid according to his ability. But I do not believe in making distine- 
tions, that is any great distinctions, between individuals. It is very 
difficult to settle these matters. One teacher may be better in one re- 
spect, and another teacher may be better in another respect, and each 
contributes valuable assistance. One man hasa peculiar talent, another 
an opposite talent, and brought togetherin one school each is better from 
having the assistance of the other. I believe, in reference to the mat- 
ter of compensation, in having certain standards, and that every teach- 
er on the same standard should be paid alike. I do not believe in paying 
teachers as you would clerks, according to the amount of value the em- 
ployer gets from him individually, but I believe in putting all teachers 
on a certain standard and that standard should have one price. Whether 
the teacher is a hearing person or a deaf-mute, should make no difference. 
You may have perhaps several classes of teachers that you pay different - 
ly, but all those in the same class should be paid alike. It seems to me 
that we have all struck the key note, in this the first of our discussions. 


Dr. Gittett: I have but few words to say, and I can speak quite as 
well here as from the platform. That there are inequalities in the 
salaries paid to different teachers, everybody knows and no one will 
deny; why these inequalities exist is another question. There are a 
great many conditions existing in society that we would gladly have 
different than they are. There is, for instance, the question of the 
compensation of females, as compared with males. <A question just as 
important as the question of the compensation of deaf-mute teachers as 
compared with the compensation of those who hear. If I employ a 
woman in my printing office, I pay her the same as I pay a man for the 
same work, and that is right. If I employ a deaf-mute in my printing 
office, I pay him the same salary as a-man who hears and talks, and that 
is right. But in the business of teaching inequalities exist. Why 
they exist is one question, how they may be rectified is another 
question. I am satisfied that all superintendents, and most of the 
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Boards of Trustees, if they could be governed by their wishes and 
their impulses in the matter, would gladly pay men and women, and 
deaf and hearing persons, precisely the same for the same service. But 
neither the trustees nor the superintendents are responsible for the 
state of facts as they exist at this time in this particular. Society 
is undergoing a change with reference to the comparative compensa- 
tion of men and women, but much more slowly than I would have it 
come about. I trust the time will come when there will be a great 
change in our profession with reference to the compensation of deaf- 
mutes and speaking persons. But, Mr. Chairman, let it be under- 
stood by our deaf friends that the law of supply and demand has 
something to do in this matter, as well as in others. If a graduate 
from Harvard or Yale or Cornell or De Paw, or any first class college, 
is invited to enter the field of deaf-mute teaching, his first inquiry 
will be, what is the prospect of support in this profession? what 
compensation shall I receive? Whether he enters upon it or not depends 
very largely upon what the compensation will be. But when deaf- 
mutes apply for positions, the question of compensation is never pre- 
sented. In my experience with them, it is simply a question of wheth- 
er they can get a situation at any compensation. Now, my belief is, 
Mr. Chairman, that there should be in every institution gentlemen 
who hear and gentlemen who are deaf, and ladies who hear and ladies 
who are deaf. The most powerful influence that I can see to correct 
this wrong, will be for the deaf themselves to say: ‘“ We will enter into 
the service for such and such compensation, for no less.” I believe 
that the power of correction is more in the hands of the deaf them- 
selves than it is in the hands of superintendents or of trustees. The 
trustees of these institutions are practical business men, and look 
at this as they do all practical business questions, and are governed 
largely by the question of supply anddemand. Hence I think no one 
can do more to assist superintendents in rectifying the inequality com- 
plained of, than our deaf friends themselves. ee they will take this 
statement clearly to mind. I repeat that no one, in my opinion, can 
do more to assist the superintendents to bring about the equality 
which they desire in this matter of compensation, than our deaf breth- 
ren themselves. 

I speak on this subject, Mr. President, with much interest, and out 
of a large experience. Having been a superintendent for thirty-four 
years, and a trustee for twenty years, I have often heard it discussed as 
a practical question by gentlemen who were governed by practical, 
rather than sentimental considerations. In such discussions the ques- 
tion is likely to resolve itself into one, whether it is better to advance 
the pay of the deaf, or reduce the pay of those who hear. Ifthe latter 
policy is adopted no advantage accrues to the deaf, and the professions, 
will soon have no first-class hearing and speaking teachers. Most 
Boards of Trustees are impressed with the conviction that some hear- 
ing teachers are a necessity for the perfect working of their Institutions, 
and pay such salaries as will command their services, just as they doin 
the case of deaf teachers. 

Dr. G. O. Fay : I wish to add a word to this discussion, to say that 
in the Ohio Institution there is not now, and for twenty years past 
there has been no distinction in salaries between deaf and hearing 
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teachers assuch. The institution has three departments. The first 
four years of the course constitute the primary department, the next 
three years the grammar department, and the last three years the 
academic department. Each department has its own grades in salaries, 
one set of grades for male teachers and another for female teachers. 
Itis not said to candidates for employment or promotion : “Can you 
hear? or, Are you deaf?” but “ How well can you do the work to be 
done in the primary, grammar, or academic departments ?” The mere 
question of hearing or speaking is not alluded to or recognized. The 
official question is simply: “‘ Can you do the work?” There has been 
no preliminary distinction in that Institution among teachers for 
twenty years based merely upon the possession or the absence of hear- 
ing. 
The undoubted natural defect of deafness and the undoubted dis- 
advantage of dumbness, or inability to speak, mentally and socially are 
not insuperable difficulties in the general make-up of a teacher’s quali- 
fications, and need not be made the pronounced ground for an official 
discount at the outset. 


Dr. Noyres: I wish to add a word on this quite important subject. 
I think that there are a few points in the paper, which was presented, 
that deserve to be emphasized, and to be brought out before this con- 
vention in bright and glowing light for the edification and guidance 
of some of our young friends here. There are some few points in the 
workings of an institution where a hearing man is actually of more 
value to the institution than it is possible for a totally deaf man to 
be. The public demand, and parents will insist that their children, 
who are deaf, shall not be left night and day, day in and day out, to 
the entire instruction of those who cannot hear. There have been 
school rooms, which if necessary I can point to, where the teacher had 
been for years totally deaf and his pupils were allowed by reason of 
his infirmity, not because of his desire or intention, but by reason of 
his infirmity, to contract habits by the utterance of disagreeable noises, 
and to such an extent, that the parents have insisted that this 
peculiar habit must be corrected, or the child must leave the in- 
stitution. The simple fact was that the teacher was not conscious 
that the habits were being contracted, and the parents were sadly dis- 
appointed when their children visited home, and the issue came at last 
that the school must provide a teacher who could hear, one who 
would correct these bad habits. Now, our friends who are. deaf, 
I mean the teachers, are doing a great work in their way, and 
I wish to say right here, as an evidence of it, that the highest salary 
that has ever been paid in the Minnesota Institution within the last 
twenty-five years has been paid to a man who could not hear a sound. 
And that has been done not simply because he was deaf, but because 
he was a man of that cast of mind, and of such ability that he was 
deserving of it, and the same is true to-day. Now, then, I say it is simply 
because of his ability, and not because he is deaf, not because 
he is engaged in a work of charity, or anything of that sort. 
But some of these persons realize just as well and just as truly, | 
think, as any one, that there are some demands in institutions for 
the deaf that cannot be met by the deaf, and they are matters 
of some importance too. Now, then, in regard to applications 
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for positions. I call to mind several that I have in my desk from teach- 
ers who have all their faculties, and from teachers who are deaf 
graduates of college. An exhibition of these letters would not be 
creditable to some of them. I could show defects in construction, 
defects in spelling, defects in the idioms of the English language, 
both from the deaf and the speaking and hearing applicants. One 
bright. young lady, a graduate from an institution, with all her 
faculties, signs herself ‘‘ Yours respectively,” and writes the preposi- 
tion to “too.” Now let those of our friends who are in school and 
who are in college—I am speaking now of my deaf friends—let them 
bear in mind one other thing, there are two elements that are highly 
important in this work of education, one is mental force and keenness, 
and the other is of character that will stamp itself upon the minds of the 
children, so that it will stand the test of life. What are these institu- 
tions for? What does this State pay these millions for? What good 
is to be accomplished ? Isit to make bright men or drones? Itis to make 
good citizens, good fathers, husbands and wives, men and women who 
will be able to bear the temptations, the toils and struggles of life. It 
is not to make men or women who will in the private waiks of life act as 
though it was very smart to cheat and deceive their friends and fellow 
men ; but it is for the teachers to stamp upon the children those stern, 
solid, principles which will bear the test of life. Teach them to be honest, 
square and upright, and every time they will respond honest and true. 
We want teachers that appreciate the position that they are in, that 
appreciate what the State has done; what the fathers and mothers 
want; and what God above demands of us. I want to relate to you 
one little incident that made more impression on me, when I was a 
teacher, than any other thing that has ever occurred to me as a teacher 
from that time to the present. The first class that I taught was in 
Philadelphia many years ago. One day a Scotch woman came to see 
her boy and her boy’s teacher, and she told me that every day she went 
into her dark closet and she held out her hands and prayed for 
Willie and Willie’s teacher. I never forgot that. If that was true of 
that mother and that boy, how many others do likewise? Every one 
of you, whoever you may be, young or old, remember that there are 
mothers in Israel that are doing that same sort of thing for you, per- 
haps daily. The mother wants a good boy, she wants an honest boy, 
she wants a truthful boy, she wants a God-fearing boy, and I say that 
it is our business to see to it, by precept and example, and by that 
silent, unconscious influence that goes out from the teacher to the 
pupil, that her boy issuch an one. If we thus conscientiously and faith- 
fully do our duty, by-and-by the Board of Directors will discover, by- 
and-by the superintendent will discover, that the institution cannot 
spare such a teacher, and then will come to you, not only honor in 
the institution, but better still, you will be great in the eyes of Him 
who smiles on all that is right and true. Try so to act as teachers 
and to leave such animpression that when you are gone, the child will 
remember you, and then God will bless you for the good work you 
have done, and for the example you have set. Keep up the character 
of the teachers, and you will bring up the pupils to a better standard. 
Begin at the top and you will reach down to the bottom, That is 
what we want, We want inspiration, and we want. an inspiration so 
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great that every one looking forward to the life of a teacher will catch 
that inspiration, and then it will be felt, all throughout the land, in our 
schools. 


Mr. Titirenast: I dislike to prolong the discussion as the patience 
of this audience seems to be about exhausted, but justice to the deaf 
teachers as well as to the deaf pupils requires that I should say a few 
words. 

If a principal should compare me with a hearing teacher, as a general 
thing, I should suffer. But I insist that he should look at my work 
and that of the hearing teacher. Let a deaf and a hearing teacher keep 
their classes for several years, and then step aside and let the principal 
examine both the classes thoroughly. He would often find that the 
deaf teacher did better work. I have seen young pupils better taught 
by deaf instructors than by hearing ones, but a comparison of the 
attainments of both would have made any Board of Directors believe 
the latter were superior. The reason why deaf teachers can do better 
work is their thorough knowledge of deaf children, and their experi- 
ence, peculiar to the deaf only, in overcoming numberless difficulties in 
the study of language. 

The deaf teacher may be compared to a man who, having crossed 
barefoot a field of briars, and consequently suffered from them, is 
much fitter to guide a party of barefoot children through that field 
without causing them to suffer much from thorns than one who, always 
protected by shoes, knows nothing of the briars from experience. 

I know of a Board of Directors not a thousand miles from here who 
objected to deaf teachers on the ground that, being incapable of hear- 
ing spoken language, they could not improve their knowledge of lan- 
guage. They forgot that the world is full of newspapers, magazines 
and books. 

I say that deaf teachers ought not to be compared with hearing ones, 
but the work of the former with that of the latter. 


Mr. A. Jounson, of Malone, N. Y.: The last speaker said he disliked 
to have any more of this discussion; he said nothing, and I am afraid 
the deaf people will think he can’t talk. I honor Dr. Peet a great 
deal for the remarks which he has made. People can go out into 
the world and enter other professions, 'and other lines of work, and 
make more money than people who are teaching. But there is a 
great deal of honor here, and it is an honorable position to be a teach- 
er. I feel that both classes of teachers, deaf and hearing teachers, 
should receive the same amount of compensation. Honor is not money, 
however pleasant it may be to feel that you are occupying an honor- 
able position in being a teacher. I hardly believe that a deaf person 
can equal the value of a hearing person on account of his infirmity. 
There are a great many things that a deaf person is deprived of 
that a hearing person is not deprived of. If you want to become equal 
to the hearing persons, then pray for your hearing. The founders of 
these institutions have given us a great legacy, and we should preserve 
it and keep it sacred. We owe a great deal to those who hear. 


Mr. J. W. Switer, of Wisconsin: If we go on at this rate we shall 
not adjourn this convention till December. I would suggest that it is 
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best to stop this discussion here. There may be other interesting 
subjects in the other papers to be presented. 


Tue PresipEnt : I am only the servant of this convention and I am 
ready to carry out their wishes if they will make them known. I 
would suggest to the Executive or Business Committee that a certain 
time should be fixed for the discussion of each paper, and that time of 
course could be extended by the unanimous vote of the convention. I 
am satisfied from the discussion which has taken place this evening, 
that if we are going through all these papers some limit must be placed 
upon the discussions. Of course, this is a difficult thing to deal with, 
and it may look as though the chair were interfering with the freedom 
of discussion, but I simply desire to get at the wishes of the 
convention in this matter. 


Dr. G. O. Fay: There are some forty papers, and there certainly 
must be some limit to the discussion if we expect to get through all of 
them. 


Mr. J. W. Switer: The statement of Dr. Fay does not quite agree 
with the suggestion I was about to propose. It is now past the hour 
of nine o’clock, and it would seem to me to be a great injustice to the 
author of the paper which is now about to be presented to have it read 
at this late hour. I hardly think it fair that this paper should be 
brought before us at this hour of the night when the hour of adjourn- 
ment has almost arrived. If there is a disposition to discuss every 
paper that comes before us, my suggestion would to be postpone the 
reading of the next paper until Monday; and we can now complete 
the discussion which has been going on this evening. I would move, 
sir, that the discussion of this question be completed this evening and 
that the reading of other papers be postponed until Monday morning. 

Motion seconded. 

Mr. C. W. Ery: I hope the motion will not prevail for the reason 
already assigned by Dr. Fay, that there is so much material in the 
hands of the committee to be considered. I see no reason why we can- 
not take up the next paper and then we can adjourn the discussion of 
it until Monday, if we can find time for it. I, therefore, move as an 
amendment that the reading of the next paper be now proceeded with. 

Mr. SwitErR : I withdraw my motion. 


The reading of the next paper then followed, “The Use of News- 
papers,” by Mr. Hubbard. 


THE NEWSPAPER IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The importance of cultivating in our pupils a habit of reading has 
been so repeatedly discussed in former conventions, at teachers’ meet- 
ings, in our periodicals and in the institution press, that further discus- 
sion may seem unnecessary. All admit that upon this habit, more 
than upon anything else, depends the realization of the true teacher’s 
greatest desire—to give his pupils a ready command of language. 

Generally the groundwork of instruction in language is fairly start- 
ed in the school-room, and the pupil is able to express many of his 
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ideas in simple English after the first three or four years. During that 
time his mind seems to have been quickened into new life. Through 
the graphic medium of signs, his teachers and more advanced fellow- 
pupils have regaled him with stories and descriptions. Like Oliver 
Twist, he is ever ready for more, and the promise of a story often 
serves as an incentive to increased diligence. This in my estimation 
is the proper stage for the teacher to inculcate a most useful lesson of 
self-dependence. He should impress upon the pupil that most of these 
entrancing stories are obtained by reading, and that each one should 
learn to read for himself. The library should be pictured as a mine of 
useful and interesting information, to which he has a claim in common 
with others. ‘‘ Rome was not built in a day ;” no more can the read- 
ing habit be formed except by slow growth. 

A judicious selection of reading matter suited to the mental capacity 
of the pupil is one of the teacher’s most important duties. But this 
duty does not end with the mere selection. The teacher must, as far 
as possible, see to it that the pupil understands what he reads, and 
render as much, and only as much, assistance as may be needed. The 
tastes of our pupils differ as to the kind of reading matter they prefer. 
Some take to story books, some to biography, some to books of travel, 
some to history and some to fiction. For obvious reasons few, except 
semi-mutes or exceptionally bright deaf-mutes, have a taste for poetry. 
Not a few find their greatest pleasure in perusing newspapers, and a 
reference to this fact brings me to a consideration of my subject. 

The newspaper occupies a position in our daily life which we are able 
to fully realize only when deprived of it for any length of time. All 
branches of literature are embraced in its original and selected matter, 
or referred to in the allusions made by the writers. It is the mirror 
which reflects the daily doings of the civilized world. 1t gives informa- 
tion in regard to matters on which every well-educated person desires 
to keep posted. The topics of the day become the subjects of conversa- 
tion of millions of people. It is not strange, then, that the intelligent 
deaf-mute should be interested in these topics in common with those 
with whom he associates. If the deaf are ever to be “restored to 
society,” the restoration will depend, not upon their ability to lisp 
mechanically a few meaningless sentences, but upon their general in- 
telligence and their ability to keep pace with public opinion. 

According to educational journals, the newspaper is now used in the 
reading classes of some of our public schools with good results. In 
nearly every school for the deaf, there are files of newspapers kept for 
the benefit of the pupils, and it is encouraging to note how eagerly 
they are perused. It is up-hill work for some of them, and they often 
need the help and encouragement of their teachers. In order to render 
such assistance to the best advantage, may not the newspaper be 
brought into the school-room under certain limitations ? 

In the published report of a recent teachers’ meeting in one of our 
schoals, some one said he “rather favored keeping books and papers 
out of the schoolroom ; that it does not look well to see a class all 
reading in school. How would it appear to visitors?” He was cor- 
rect under ordinary circumstances ; for no pupil should be allowed to 
neglect his regular schoolroom work to read books or papers. The 
case is different, however, if the reading is made a regular exercise. 
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In the Michigan School for the Deaf, for many years, newspaper- 
reading in the schoolrooms of the more advanced classes has been 
allowed at stated times—generally the last hour, or an hour and a half 
of Friday’s session. The exercise, which is eagerly anticipated by the 
pupils, forms a pleasant and yet profitable relaxation after the hard 
work of the week. The teacher briefly calls the attention of the class 
to the events of the week to excite their interest—a sort of glance over 
the bill of fare to whet the intellectual appetite. The papers are then 
distributed, and the teacher passes around among the pupils, suggest- 
ing, questioning and being questioned. Dictionaries are provided, 
but the teacher must act the part of a “ walking encyclopedia.” It 
may be said that there is much objectionable matter in many news- 
papers, especially in the criminal news, which is given too much in 
detail. This statement cannot be denied, but the difficulty may, in a 
measure, be avoided by the teacher’s marking the items to be read. 
If, in spite of this precaution, the eye of the average schoolboy sud- 
denly lights up on seeing the name of John L. Sullivan in another col- 
umn, or if he manifests an inclination to peruse the accounts of base- 
ball games and the wonderful achievements of Maud:S, wherein does 
he differ from boys who can hear? And is he not, even then, learn- 
ing more of language than if he depended upon some older pupil for 
the same information ? 

A boy in one of my classes, whose school-days were nearly over, not 
long ago, called my attention to the fact that two whole pages of his 
paper were devoted to something beyond his comprehension. On ex- 
amination, I found that the matter consisted of advertisements of tax- 
sales. I explained, giving him some information in regard to the duty 
of promptly paying taxes and the consequences of neglecting or refus- 
ing to do so. He was deeply interested, and as he will come into the 
possession of some property on attaining his majority, who can say 
that he will not be a more prompt taxpayer, and, therefore, a better 
citizen in consequence of that brief talk. 

In my classes, I have made it a practice for each pupil to go to his 
large slate and write a synopsis of something he has read, and in nearly 
every instance they. have been able to give facts in, at least, fair 
English. <A few are at first rather inclined to commit to memory and 
reproduce the language, word for word, but as they become more 
familiar with the practice, they do better ; for to give the ideas in 
their own language, even with some errors in composition, is a most 
excellent test of their ability to read understandingly. 

The good results of this reading in the schooiroom under the direc- 
tion of the teacher are apparent in the pupils’ improvement in 
language, in their increased fondness for reading, in their conversation 
and debates, and in the subject-matter of their school-room sentences 
and essays. It may be added that the constant mention of facts con- 
nected. with various countries, states and cities, gives additional ‘in- 
terest to the study of geography. The habit of reading, once formed, 
will rarely be given up ; consequently, the acquirement of general in- 
formation and the improvement in language will continue. 

It may not be out of place to remark here that the prudent teacher 
wisely avoids expressing in the school-room any pronounced opinions 
he may entertain in regard to political questions. As far as possible, 
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the newspapers of all political parties should be placed on an equal 
footing. I am sure some of my friends from certain States will agree 
with me as to the wisdom of such action. 

I would have no one infer from my strong belief in the efficacy of 
ve reading by our pupils, that I prefer it in every respect, or 


that I would not encourage the reading of books as well. I would 
not exclude any proper reading matter that may suit any individual 
taste. As different physical constitutions often require different 
medical treament for the same disease, and the wise physician adapts 
his remedies to the case in hand, so should the teacher study the 
mental tendencies and capacities of his pupils and utilize that which 
will most surely accomplish the true development of each. 

Dr. Peet: I would like to make a suggestion in relation to the 
paper which has just been read. There are, I believe, several papers 
on the same subject, one I think by Mr. Tillinghast. I think it would 
be well to postpone the discussion, until they have all been read. 

Mr. Switer: I simply want to say that I wish to secure for this 
subject a proper consideration and discussion. I think the question of 
the introduction of newspapers into the school-rooms is an important 
one, and [ am desirous that all those interested in this matter shall 
have a fair opportunity of debating upon it. Iam anxious that this 
paper should receive the consideration which its importance demands. 


Mr. Mosrs: I would make one suggestion. We were discussing 
all this evening a topic which was not mentioned in the paper which 
was first read. I would suggest that our President hereafter hold the 
convention down strictly to the question before it, and if a speaker 
debate any other question, he shall be called to order. 


Mr. S. T. Waker, of Kansas: It has just been stated we have 
some forty papers to be read, and at the rate we are going to-night, it 
would take until the end of September to read them all. My objec- 
tion is that I am required to leave here on next Thursday, and I shall 
be very sorry indeed, if I am unable to hear all the papers read that 
have been prepared for this Convention. If we go on as we have to- 
night and adjourn on next Thursday, then several of the papers will 
remain unread. 

Dr. Peet: I have one or two announcements to make in regard to 
the convention. Those members who have not already registered, 
will be kind enough to do so as speedily as possible. 

The hours for meals will be as follows: Breakfast, 7 to 8:30; 
Dinner, 12'to 1:30; Supper, 5:30 to 6:30. 

Mr. Ety: The Business Committee announces that for to-morrow 
afternoon, a meeting has been arranged by Dr. Peet, after which there 
will be a discussion of religious topics. The committee has also ar- 
ranged that the daily sessions shall begin at nine o’clock, and continue 
until twelve, resume at two in the afternoon, continue until five, resume 
at half-past seven, and continue until half-past nine. The morning and 
evening session will be given to the normal department, and the order 
of exercises for that department will be announced by Dr. Fay, chair- 
man of that department. The order for Monday afternoon will be as 
follows : A paper on the Advancement in Methods of Instruction, by 
Mr. Monroe, of Michigan; second, The Relation of Sign-Language 
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to the Education of the Deaf, by Dr. Peet; and third,-The Results 
of College Work, by A. G. Draper, of Washington. Discussion there- 
on will follow. 

Dr. G. O. Fay: The subject for the first hour of Monday morn- 
ing’s Normal Session will be: The Teaching of Written Language ; 
a series of nine papers have been presented ranging from the Primary 
to the Advanced grades. For the second hour, Arithmetic. For the 
third hour, Technical Articulation. 


The Convention then adjourned at 9:45. 


SECOND DAY. 


Sunpay Arrrernoon, AuaGust 24. 


The Chairman called the convention to order at 2:30 p.m. and called 
upon Dr. I. L. Peet of New York to conduct the Sunday afternoon 
service in accordance with the usage of the New York Institution. 
The order of exercises was as follows : 


1. The Lord’s Prayer; both in speech and in signs, Dr. Peet leading and the 
convention following in concert. 

2. Hymn, “Just AsI Am,” rendered in signs by a choir of girls and read, pari 
passu, by Dr. Peet. 

3. Reading of the First Table of the Law;; first by dactylology and words, and 
then by signs, by Dr. Peet. 

4, Prayer in signs and words simultaneously by Dr. Peet. 

5. Hymn, ‘Rock of Ages,’’ rendered in signs by a choir of girls and translated, 
pari passu, by Dr. Peet. 

6. Sermon, in signs, from the text, St. Matthew V., 8; by D. R. Tillinghast, of 
North Carolina, and translated, pari passu, by Dr. Peet. 

%. “Te Deum Laudamus ;” in signs by W. G. Jones, of New York, and read oral- 
ly by Dr. Peet. 

8. The Doxology; rendered in signs by achoir of girls and translated, pari passu, 
by Dr. Peet. 

9. Benediction, simultaneously in signs and words, by Dr. Peet. 


TuE Present: I feel that I express the sentiments of every one 
present when I thank Dr. Peet for his beautiful service. It is 
many years since I have been here, and it is a great pleasure to 
witness the grace, beauty and fervor of the services. 

As it has been a custom of the convention to devote a part of the 
Sabbath day to a discussion and description of the methods for moral 
development employed in the different institutions, I shall call on 
the principals of the different schools, beginning with Hartford, the 
oldest institution. 

Dr. Wiiuiams, of Hartford: At Hartford, from 9 o’clock to 10 
o’clock on Sunday morning, the girls are in their study room under 
the care of a female teacher, and the boys in their study room under 
the care of a male teacher. This hour is spent in the study of a lesson 
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given out on Friday afternoon to be recited on Monday morning. 
Manuscript lessons are prepared for the youngest pupils. The books 
used for the other grades are, in their order, “The Story of Jesus, ” 
printed at the Kentucky Institution for the Deaf, and Foster’s two 
books, “ The Story of the Gospel,” and “The Story of the Bible.” 
At 11:45 a.M., a service is held in the chapel, lasting one hour. There 
is a similar service in the afternoon at 2:30. In winter, and in bad 
weather during the rest of the year, the pupils are gathered in their 
study rooms from 4 to 5 p.m., to read. There is a library in each of 
the study rooms and in several of the classrooms. Picture books are 
supplied for the younger pupils. On Sunday evening the pupils are 
assembled in the chapel, where a story with a good moral point, or the 
gist of some good book, is given in signs. By this means the little 
folks get an idea of what good things are to be found in books, and are 
encouraged to read for themselves. When not taken to the chapel in 
this way, the boys and girls assemble in their respective study rooms, 
and spend their time in reading under the supervision of teachers. 


Dr. Peer: It is very interesting to know that there is similarity 
between Hartford and New York in the manner of Sunday observance. 
A religious discourse, preceded and followed by prayer, is delivered 
in signs by the gentleman teachers in weekly rotation at half-past 
eleven in the morning, and a service like the one in which we have 
just participated is conducted by the Principal at half-past two in the 
afternoon. During the morning hours, the children of Roman Catho- 
lic parents attend mass in a church in the vicinity, and those of mem- 
bers of the Protestant Episcopal Church receive special instruction in 
another church from Rev. Anson T. Colt, of the Church Mission to 
Deaf-Mutes. The Catholics also receive weekly lessons from Rev. 
Alfred Belanger, C.S.V., of the Catholic Mission, in a hall he has pro- 
vided for the purpose. 

Study under the oversight of supervisors is required from nine to 
eleven in the morning, and special opportunity is given in the evening 
for the reading of books the pupils have drawn from the library, or for 
attending a lecture illustrated by the stereopticon. During the inter- 
vals of the day not occupied by these exercises and by regular meals, 
the pupils are permitted to go out of doors and enjoy the sunshine in 
the decorous manner appropriate tothe day. Frequently afterthe after- 
noon service, I request the church members to remain, whether they be- 
long to the Roman Catholic, Episcopal, Presbyterian, Methodist, or Bap- 
tist denominations—all are considered as Christians—and I talk to them 
about the influence they should exert. The idea is to give them broad 
views.of Christian life, and teach them all to work together. Many 
pupils are brought to a knowledge of Christ, and to love Him. We 
can keep up unsectarian feeling in this way. We are prevented from 
teaching sectarianism by law, but that is not inconsistent with sub- 
stantial unity on the great and essential principles upon which a good 
life depends. Each year, a number of pupils unite with some church, 
having the consent of their parents, and when they do so, are specially 
prepared. The lessons studied on Sunday are recited on Monday. 
The majority of the pupils study as religious lessons the verses of 
Scripture which have been read at daily prayers during the week ; 
one of the hymns which have been given in concerted signs ; the Ten 
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Commandments ; and the Lord’s Prayer. Peet’s Scripture Lessons, by 
the late Dr. H. P. Peet, and published by the American Tract Society, 
are used with the younger classes. Teachers should examine it, and 
see if it is not on the true line of development. The book is largely 
used by hearing children as well as by deaf-mutes. 

Dr. Wriuiams: We used the book for many years at Hartford. 

Dr. Peer: I am sorry you have stopped. 

Mr. Crovter : Sunday work in the Philadelphia School is carried 
on in a manner somewhat similar to that just described by Dr. Peet. 
We have Sunday-school in the morning from nine to ten, each teacher 
being required to take charge of his own class. In the younger 
classes, the lessons are prepared by the teachers with a special view 
to meet the condition of their pupils ; in the more advanced classes, 
the lessons as contained in the International Series are followed. The 
“ Story of the Bible,” “ First Steps for Little Feet” and the “ Picture 
World,” a paper published by the American Sunday School Union, are 
used with good results. 

At 11 a.m., and at 4:30 p.m., there are services in the chapel of the 
Institution, conducted by the male teachers in the morning, and by 
the Principal and the chief instructor of the Primary Department in 
the afternoon. There is an evening study hour from seven to eight, 
the same as on other evenings. 

Children of Roman Catholic parents are. permitted to attend mass 
in the morning, and Sunday-school in the afternoon, returning from 
both services in time for chapel lecture. The Protestant Episcopal 
Mission for the Deaf also provides some special instruction for the 
children of Episcopal parents. 

The pupils attending the Oral Department of the Institution have 
an oral service in the morning, and Sunday-school in the afternoon. 

Tur Presipent: If any one has any different system, we should 
like to hear from him. 


Mr. WesTERVELT : I call upon Miss Yale, of Northampton, to state 
the procedure in that school. 


Miss Yate: At Northampton, the older pupils study a Bible 
lesson on Saturday evening; at 9 a.m. Sunday, they have a 
chapel service. At 10 all go tochurch. At 2 p.m., Sunday-school is 
held, in which each teacher teaches her own class. The pupils begin 
before the close of the first year to study Bible verses. After Sunday 
School, pupils go to the chapel and read for an hour and a half. The 
evenings are spent in pupils’ parlors in reading and conversation. 
Pupils attend their own churches, and when they so desire, are pre- 
pared by special instruction for church membership. 


Mr. Cuas. Krrney, of the Evansville (Ind.) School for the Deaf : 
Here I do not prepare to throw any light further than to give the re- 
sults of my experience with the Sunday-school for the deaf in Evans- 
ville and my observation of the school of this kind in London, which 
we visited a few weeks ago. 

In Evansville a Sunday-school was organized in the parlors of the 
Y. M. C. A., in 1886, where, at least, forty-five deaf-mutes attend every 
Sunday afternoon to enjoy religious services. The Sunday-school is 
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conducted in an absolutely non-sectarian manner, something like 
a family society. The members are divided into classes, according 
to their capacity, and taught by five teachers. Lessons are talked 
over in a familiar way, for about thirty minutes, until the topic is 
worked up. As variety is the spice of life, so a method of conducting 
religious exercises was inaugurated. In order to secure the attention 
and to increase the interest of the members of all ages and of all denom- 
inations, they are obliged to participate in the exercises themselves. 
They are given something to recite as well as discuss. Also concerts 
in signs are introduced. This plan has been found to be an exercise of 
very great interest and profit, as they do not get tired in that steady 
look of the eye which is necessary, no matter whether the service is 
short or long. The interest excited by a large number, all participat- 
ing in common exercises, secures the attention. This anticipation 
generally occupies about half an hour, while the sermon takes up the 
other half. This plan impresses upon the deaf a certain amount of 
religion, faith, and instruction. They are willing to come a great dis- 
tance in order to enjoy the benefit of these religious exercises. An- 
other Sunday-school was started in the Baptist Church under Miss 
Emma T. Macy, an assistant instructor of the Evansville School for 
the Deaf. This Sunday-school consists of little deaf children, who 
have regularly attended there in the morning. 

We visited the deaf-mute church in London afew weeks ago. The 
attandence was meagre, as only seven out of 3000 deaf-mutes in the 
metropolis attended, in spite of the wide advertisement that a promi- 
nent minister would be present to conduct a service for them. As 
their services are conducted in spelling with the double-hand alphabet, 
so the services fail to draw the deaf there, for they seem to derive a 
little or no benefit from the services. In this church a need seems to 
exist for a general improved service. The conditions to secure suc- 
cess in this peculiarly difficult work are a clear and graceful sign de- 
livery and good sermons, It cannot be denied that all who have used 
the sign language competently in conducting the Sabbath services, 
have been gratified with the attention given by the deaf to the ser- 
vices. 

Mr. Fox, of New York: There is one phase of our religious ser- 
vice in Institutions, which, while not a question of the order of re- 
ligious exercises, is still a subject so nearly allied to it as to be deserv- 
ing of more than a passing notice. I refer to the mode of expression 
used—to the abuse of the sign language in prayer. 

If we will but observe a minister offering prayer in spoken language, 
we shal] see, as a general rule, that he maintains a fixed position, a 
dignified, religious mien, and offers his praise and supplication in a 
sensible manner that cannot fail to inspire an inward response in the 
breasts of his auditors. Contrast this with the habit of some of us in 
offering prayer in signs; we seemingly forget the solemnity of the 
moment, and the sanctity of the subject. There can be no reasonable 
excuse for prancing around the platform in an effort to dramatize an 
appeal to the Almighty Dispenser of all Good, and this misuse of signs 
by the substitution of contortions, is the strongest weapon in the hands 
of those who are already sufficiently prejudiced against the use of 
signs. 
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Signs, when properly employed, are the best, the only means for 
presenting prayer to a congregation of deaf-mutes and for drawing out 
their innermost religious feelings, but when flourishes and rushing hither 
and thither take the place of clear, rational signs, the action becomes 
a burlesque and as such only can it impress the onlooker, be he deaf or 
hearing. 

Let us have earnest, sensible prayers, delivered in those quiet, clear 
signs, of which the language is so capable, and which so powerfully 
portray the innermost feelings of the heart. We shall thus produce 
better and more lasting effects, not only on those who can understand 
and appreciate signs, but even on the casual visitor totally unfamiliar 
with them, but who will insensibly appreciate the solemnity and beauty 
of a language that speaks without sound of voice. 


Dr. Wiiu1ams: I beg leave toadd a word regarding the use of 
hymns. They are frequently used in the chapel services in Hartford, 
but not just in the way illustrated by Dr. Peet’s pupils this afternoon. 
A part of the hymn is written on the large slates and is explained by 
the teacher in free signs, not by signs in the order of the words. 
Many of our hymns are rich in meaning, and the endeavor is to bring 
out this meaning clearly. This is an exercise which is appreciated, es- 
pecially by the older pupils and graduates. 

Mr. Rozerts, of Western Pennsylvania: There may not be any 
thing new or different in our programme, although it is longer. There 
are five services on Sunday. At 9 a.m., we have a Bible Reading 
lasting about fifteen minutes. The teachers are on duty until 8 p.m. 
Pupils remain in the study rooms until 10:15. The International Les- 
sons are‘used, At 11, the regular lecture of the day is held, and is of 
half an hour or three-quarters duration. At 3:30 p.m., Sunday-school 
begins, lasting an hour anda quarter. At 7 p.M., a lecture of an hour’s 
duration is given with a male teacher on duty. The teacher on duty 
is practically in charge from nine o’clock in the morning till eight in 
the evening. 

A voice : “ How about the children ?” 

Mr. Rozserts: They would miss dinner rather than any of the ser- 
vices. The two higher grades, first and second divisions, study the 
Westminster Leaf, which I consider best for advanced classes, and 
it is used with good results. On Friday afternoon, fifteen minutes are 
devoted to explaining words and phrases. Friday evening an extra 
hour is devoted to the same subject, and again on Sunday. A blank- 
book for questions is used, and on Monday the pupils give a version of 
the lesson in their own language. 

THE PRESIDENT: I question the wisdom of long services. Do we 
not eliminate too much pleasure from the Sabhath? Should we not 
endeavor to make the day more interesting to our pupils? A debating 
society for the discussion of Scriptural questions on Sunday would be 
a good idea. Debates always interest pupils more than anything. 
The stereopticon may also be made very useful. 

In the California Institution, a service is held at one o’clock in the 
chapel. Sunday-school at half past ten o’clock in the morning is 
managed by the pupils. The members of the higher classes take 
charge of the lower classes, and have all the responsibility of their 
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management. Those who have tried this plan, will hardly realize how 
interesting it is. The evening is devoted to study of ethical and Scrip- 
tural lessons. 


Dr. G. O. Fay, of Hartford: I spent a Sabbath at the Rochester 
Institution, which was very interesting, and I suggest that Mr. Wes- 
tervelt be called upon to give the order of the Sabbath at his institution. 


Mr. WestERVELT, of Rochester: Sunday is hardly a day of rest 
in our school, except as change of occupation gives relaxation and re- 
freshment—on the principle illustrated by the philosophic horse, 
which, obliged to tread in a circle for six days of the week, found rest 
on Sunday in tramping round in the opposite direction. 

On the Sabbath we omit the usual morning prayers. At a quarter 
to nine, a service is held in the chapel. The exercises are opened with 
prayer followed by the recitation of a hymn by one of the pupils. 
Then a talk—usually from a Bible text, but often upon a subject sug- 
gested by some incident of the previous week’s experience, with Scrip- 
ture texts for illustration or emphasis. At the end of the forty-five 
minutes talk, another hymn is recited. In closing, all unite in repeat- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer, the larger portion of the school speaking the 
words, the others spelling in concert with the leader. All pupils, large 
and small, attend this service. On communion Sundays, chapel exer- 
cises close in time to allow pupils to attend church in the city. 

For all the classes above the Kindergarten, there is a morning study 
period, from eleven o’clock till twelve, for the preparation of Sunday- 
school lessons. Sunday-school is from three to four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon. For this hour all the teachers have classes assigned them, but 
as all of the grades are in the Sunday-school classes at the same time, 
we need more teachers and classrooms than we do on week days. 
Members of the family and of the high class take charge of the extra 
classes. In the most advanced class the lessons are conducted by the 
pupils themselves in turn, under the direction, and with the criticism 
of the teacher of the class. The Kindergarten children do not study 
in the morning, but are entertained by their attendants, they go out 
for a walk in the woods, or to play in the yard. Their Sunday-school 
is from three to five, during which time they are interested in stories 
of a moral and religious character, and are entertained with pictures 
of Bible scenes,etc. At fouro’clock, the older pupils havea missionary 
meeting. As their missionary society has been a great benefit to the 
school, I will give somewhat of its details. The society was formed 
nine years ago, when Mrs. Waterbury, who had been one of our teach- 
ers, went to India as a missionary. At the request of the society, Mrs. 
Waterbury found a boy, and two or three years later, a second boy 
whose support and education the society assumed. One of these boys 
is now in the English Government University of Madras, the other is 
almost ready for admission. Mrs. Waterbury is now in this country. 
She hopes some day to return to India and to have the aid of the two 
boys, Paul and John, who will have been educated by the deaf, to teach 
the deaf in India. 

Another of our teachers, Mrs. Mills, went to Tung Chow, Chefoo, 
China. She, too, was commissioned by our Missionary workers to find 
some work for them in her new field. Mrs. Mills found a deaf child, 
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and as soon as she had learned the language of the province, she began 
to teach him to speak, and the “ Silent Workers ” sent money for his 
support. Dr. Mills, in his preaching tours, had found a number of 
deaf children, and as soon as Mrs. Mills found that she was able to 
teach her one pupil successfully, it was easy to increase the size of her 
school. <A year ago she opened the school with five deaf boys, employ- 
ing a native teacher to assist her. Dr. Mills built a small school-room, 
and another house for the teacher and pupils’ living rooms. For the 
support of this school, the schools of the United States have very 
generously contributed. Following is a list of the contributions, 
which Mrs. Mills has received :— 


LIST OF CONTRIBUTIONS TO MRS. MILLS’ SCHOOL IN CHINA. 


From The National Deaf-Mute College............ceeseeeeees $20 00 
The Clarke Institution, Northampton.................. 23 00 
‘© Deaf-Mutes of Chicago, at Dr. Gillett’s Service......... 20 00 
‘* Pearl Day, a former pupil at Jacksonville.... .. ... .. 1 00 
«The Tennessee Institution, Knoxville.................. 15 00 
“ ‘© Wisconsin Institution, Delavan ............+-5 .-. 25 00 
“ *¢ MIO TSCISETION, COLQMDOS 2.0.00 ci ccccscesecveue 17 00 
ee 6 SAMOFICRM AGVIUM, TIATUIOPG « 6.6:5)5:6:6:65 666.008 005008" 26 25 
ee ‘© Western New York Institution, Rochester ........ 100 00 
e ‘* Pennsylvania Institution, Philadelphia............ 62 32 
S ‘* California Institution, Berkeley......... ... ..... 20 00 
ne * Boston Deat-Mute Society. ......0:6sc0ees ove an 15 04 
‘* Deaf-Mutes of Park Congregational Church, Nor- 
PR IN. 510. 5 cie5 0's cisls nines se nicnicseiesiees 3 50 
es **:- ORE -RAOOE 80 TAMTEIOIN «55615005010. 0006656 0 84:0 6 000 ? 9 00 
es ‘* Minnesota Institution, Faribault............ ... ‘ 15 00 
“ ‘« Maryland Institution, Frederick................... 23 33 
- CC UR EOL NCOs OVMERENIINY, cialgtssisibieiyiereie 0:4 orp eee’ s:6.8s 5 00 
ae ‘* Kansas Institution, Olathe........ ....2.06. eee 13 51 
ee ‘* Deaf-Mute Helpers, ‘Tennessee Institution. . Brees 50 00 
ns ‘* Colorado Institution, Colorado Springs............. 8 00 
- ‘© Silent Helpers, New Jersey Institution............. 100 00 
- ‘* Halifax Institution, Halifax, N. 8...........e-000- 8 50 
‘© Mrs. Wm. Wyman and friends, Cincinnati......... 10 00 
- ‘* Miss J. A. Shrom and friends, Wilkinsburgh, Pa... 48 00 
ORES <Sispadiees a vices < Lae RDN WA Cobee ya eveten $638 45 


I take this opportunity to urge upon teachers of the deaf the advan- 
tage it will be to the deaf of this country to give their aid to the sup- 
port of this work for the deaf in China. We shall all receive renewed 
appeals for help, and I trust that every school will contribute to Mrs. 
Mills’ good work. There are many ways in which much can be accom- 
plished, the New Jersey school, not one of the largest schools in the 
country, held a fair, at which they raised one hundred dollars for the 
Chinese mission. To return to my narration of the Sabbath exercises 
of the school in Rochester :—At seven in the evening the pupils as- 
semble for a reading hour. From eight to half-past eight, two volun- 
tary prayer meetings are held, which are attended by nearly all of the 
pupils of the primary and advanced grades. These meetings are in 
charge of teachers, who select pupils to act as leaders. During the week 
a printed order of exercises is filled out with the names of those who 
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are to take part. Many of the children are in the habit of writing out 
prayers or remarks for the evening meeting ; these are corrected by the 
teacher who has charge and are repeated as corrected. 

The chapel exercises, the Sunday-school lessons, the prayers and 
hymns, are spelled, or both spelled and spoken. On the first Sunday 
of every month, all the professing Christian pupils of the school meet 
as a Christian association. They consider the requests of pupils for 
admission to churches in the city, and confer with the Superintendent 
upon whatever matters may pertain to the ethical and religious inter- 
ests of the school. The members of the association, divided into com- 
mittees, representing the different denominations, correspond with 
former pupils, learning whatever can be learned about them, and find- 
ing ways in which they may lend aid to such as stand in need. 


S. T. Waker, of Kansas : It is quite remarkable to me that geo- 
graphical position, heredity, or some other cause should produce such a 
marked difference in boys as must, from the remarks of Mr. Roberts, 
evidently exist between the boys of Western Pennsylvania and those 
of Kansas. 

Now, in Kansas we have a school of 240 pretty good boys and girls, 
but I must confess that they are always ready for their Sunday dinner, 
and in fact would much prefer spending that hour at the table to 
listening to the most interesting religious instruction. 

The reverse would seem to be the case in the admirable school near 
Pittsburg. 

If the truth must be told, and I think it should be, I sometimes find 
difficulty in arranging the Sunday programme so as to keep up a healthy 
interest and attention-on the part of our boys and girls at all times. 

The matter used frequently to worry me, but a philosophical study 
of the genus puer led me back to my own boyhood days ina Methodist 
parsonage on Sunday, and the final conclusion was that human nature 
was, is, and will be much the same one generation with another. 

I came to the conclusion that with an hour’s exposition of the Sun- 
day-school lesson in chapel, another hour’s study of ‘the same, and 
voluntary prayer meetings in the evening, our boys and girls had enough 
moral and religious food for one day—fully as much as they could 
masticate. 

But the time had to be filled in with something else, and our ingenu- 
ity had to be drawn on. 

We draw the line pretty strictly, not allowing play or romping or 
boisterous noise on the Sabbath ; therefore we sought for a mental em- 
ployment that would command interest and therefore attention. 

plan was formulated, after the custom of many well-regulated 
families, and consists in providing entertaining reading for all. 

But here I was met by another difficulty, the well known fact that 
only a small minority, aside from semi-mutes, can take the ordinary 
works of fiction, or other stories found in libraries, and read them with 
that understanding which rivets attention and creates interest. I then 
decided to have a season for reading an hour or so after Sunday-school 
at which a teacher would read to the large family gathered around him 
in chapel, much as afather or mother reads to their family of children. 

For two years the Youth’s Companion served as our literature. 
The principal stories would be read (translated into the sign-language) 
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by teachers appointed beforehand for that duty, and who had made 
due preparation to perform it in an interesting manner. 

Thus we found that our deaf boys and girls were thinking and talk- 
ing about the same things that the thousands of other boys and girls 
over the country, subscribers to that paper, were thinking and talking 
about. The papers were afterwards distributed to those who could 
read the text of the stories that had been read to them, and the moral 
of the stories with their prominent characters would frequently be 
referred to in other chapel talks on other occasions. 

We found this an excellent plan, and feel that a continuance of such 
a plan throughout a ten years’ course at school must tend to familiarize 
our deaf boys and girls with the literature of other boys and girls bet- 
ter than in any other way, and will inculcate a desire for that kind of 
entertainment. Thus will they become readersthemselves. Weare now 
following out this same general plan, substituting standard works for 
the Companion. One of the works that we portrayed in graphic signs, 
lasting for six Sunday afternoon readings, was “Ben Hur.” And the 
result was that the characters of ‘‘ Ben Hur” were talked about for weeks 
among the pupils, and to-day many of them could discuss with pleas- 
ant recollections the incidents found in that book. The book itself 
has been read in the text by several who became interested. Thus do 
we in Kansas spend our Sundays, and we think we do so profitably. 


Mr. Maruison, of Belleville, Ontario: Our religious exercises com- 
mence at 9 A.M., on Sundays, by the new and younger pupils being 
assembled in the chapel to be taught some simple truths by one of the 
resident teachers. At 11 a.m., the advanced pupils take up the lesson 
for the day of the International Series of Sunday School Lessons, and 
any words they do not understand are explained by the teacher on 
duty. For this lesson we use ‘“ Dew Drops,” published by Cook & 
Co., Chicago and they are given to the pupils the Sunday before so 
that the lesson may be studied at opportune times during the week. 
At half-past two in the afternoon there is a general lecture by the 
teacher on duty, for all the pupils in the Institution, which lasts, usual- 
ly, three-quarters of an hour. At 4 o’clock there is a Bible Class which 
is attended by about one hundred of the more advanced pupils taught 
by the Superintendent. Attendance at this Bible Class is not com- 
pulsory, but the regularity with which the pupils attend is evidence 
that they appreciate the benefits to be derived. Questions are asked 
and answered, and a Sunday-school paper, “ Happy Hours,” distrib- 
uted to each one. Other children’s papers are given to the scholars at 
various times, “ Zhe British Workman,” “ The Children’s Friend,” 
and “ Our Little Ones,” being among the number. Roman Catholic 
children go to Mass in the city in the morning and attend the 
afternoon lecture in the Institution. The children belonging to the 
different denominations get instruction from the pastors of the various 
churches:to which they belong, through an interpreter, at stated times 
during the month. Nearly every year a number have been confirmed 
and joined the Episcopal Church, thirteen were recently admitted to 
the Presbyterian Church, and others again have connected themselves 
with the Roman Catholic Church. The services evidently benefit the 


pupils. 
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le Mr. Switer, of Wisconsin: Sunday should not be a tiresome day. 
In six days the Lord made heaven and earth and rested on the seventh 
k- day. Weshould not eliminate the idea of rest, but endeavor to make 
ls Sunday a delightful and profitable day. Great responsibilities rest 
g on us as guardians of deaf-mute children during ten months of the 
d year, besides the secular responsibilities of the schoolroom and shop. The 
al solution of the Sunday question is to be found in rest, ease, conversation, 
e etc., involving cessation of sport, work, and required study. In Wis- 
consin, the morning service lasts about thirty minutes ; study from 
h 11 to 12. At 2:30, one hour is devoted to Sunday-school work. The 
Le remainder of the time is passed socially, and in reading. In the 
t- evening social religious meetings are held, among the boys and girls 
of alike. A hymn is often read and discussed. No teachers are present 
Ww unless invited. Memorizing is considered important. A most valu- 
or able force is the acquisition of an accurate, thorough, memory of poems 
3, and songs. The manner of Sunday observance indicates the character 
1e of the home, so also the character of the Institution. 
cs Sunday should be made a profitable day by the acquisition of such 
8- habits as we may expect young men and women in good homes to 
lf observe and perpetuate ; and the observance of the day be so ordered 
lo as to attract the learner and secure a proper appreciation of God’s 


Holy Day. 
Dr. Noyes, of Minnesota: I feel a great interest in the Sunday 


n- work among the deaf, and attach great importance to it. In the 
ig Minnesota School, the Sabbath exercises are conducted in a manner 
1e somewhat similar to those in Hartford, New York and Philadelphia. 
om The Sabbath School is held in the afternoon, and the classes are 
1d taught by their respective teachers. 

om We aim to make the Sunday lesson as interesting as any lesson of the 
& week, Sometimes a pupil looks upon the Sunday-school exercises as 
50 of very little importance and treats them indifferently. As far as pos- 
k. sible, this feeling should be counteracted and a spirit of inquiry and 
he investigation aroused. 

ul- Two things greatly influence this Sunday work. 1. As is the teach- 
ch er, so is the scholar. If he is deeply in earnest and thoroughly alive to 
ht the importance of moral and religious instruction, his pupils will soon 
m- catch his spirit, follow his lead, and success is assured. 

ce The manner of life and daily conversation have much to do in 
ed. influencing pupils. They read character as well as children who have 
b- all their senses. An educating teacher, with a Christ-like spirit, who 
at prepares himself properly for this work, will seldom fail to reach his 
Nay pupils and keep them interested. 

lic 2. The Superintendent must be in sympathy with the teachers and 
he the work in hand. There is no more important work to be done in any 
he of our schools than that on the Sabbath. It never should be passed over 
us. carelessly, or intrusted to indifferent persons who do not comprehend 
es its importance. 

ed In order to give special interest and arouse a spirit of studiousness 
to and emulation, in the Minnesota School, the last Sunday lesson in each 
es 4 month is made a review lesson. All the classes are assembled in 
he ‘= chapel, and most of the classes, one at a time, are called upon the plat- 


4 form before the whole school, and selections are made from questions 
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written on slips of paper, and the pupils are called upon to spell out 
the proper answer, and when the Superintendent thinks it best, the 
pupils put the idea into signs, to satisfy him they understand what ‘they 


are reciting. 


give variety and interest. 


Occasionally some simple concert exercise is introduced to 
Quite frequently a pupil is called upon to 


recite the Ten Commandments, or a selection from the Psalms. 

This monthly review is believed to be helpful to the school, to the 
teachers and to the Superintendent, and incites all to careful attention 
to the lessons taught, to the language used, and to the thought ex- 


pressed. 


D. GREENBERGER, of New York: 


The course which is pursued 


in my Institution in regard to religious instruction is similar to that 
which is followed in the public schools of the city—namely, the parents 
select the churches and Sunday-schools which the pupils attend. Some 
of the pupils go to Rev. Dr. Gallaudet’s church ; some visit the Sunday- 
schools connected with the church of Dr. How ard Crosby, where one of 
our teachers has a special class for them; the Catholic children are 
instructed by Rev. Alfred Belanger, who has opened a Sunday-school 


for them in the neighborhood of | the Institution. 
vided for some way or other. 


All seem to be pro- 
The fact that most of the pupils come 


from this and neighboring cities and they are able to spend the Sabbath 
at their own homes, renders this plan perfectly feasible, and it gives 


entire satisfaction to the pareuts. 
Mr. Maruison : Is instruction given orally ? 


Mr. GREENBERGER: In the Sunday-schools of Rev. Dr. Howard 
Crosby, where the exercises are conducted by one of the teachers of the 


Institution, the instruction is given orally. 
told me that he also gave his instructions orally. 


ev. Alfred Belanger has 
But I do not know 


how those are taught who visit different Sunday- schools with their 


parents or brothers and sisters. 


J. H. Eppy, of Rome, N. Y.: 
New York Institution is quite simple. 


The Sunday programme in the Central 
The regular exercises com- 


prise a sermon or Biblical lecture of about an hour’s length, in the fore- 
noon, by one of the male teachers, in his turn, and, in the afternoon, 


the study of the Sabbath lesson from two until four. 


These lessons 


are given out.and explained to the classes on the Friday preceding, 


and recited Monday morning. 


We use Dr. H. P. Peet’s “ Scripture 


Lessons” for the younger and intermediate classes, the “Story of the 
Gospel” for the more advanced, and ‘ Wayland’s Moral Science ” for 


the High Class, all of which are entirely unsectarian. 


I believe that our common aim in these Sabbath lessons and exercises 
is to induce our young charges to embrace the life of Christians; but, is 
not there danger of making the subject tedious and distasteful to them 
in lengthening or multiplying these Sunday lessons and exercises ? 


Progress i in piety is illustrated by the old adage : 
horse to water, but ten men cannot make it drink.” 


“A child can lead a 


The late Cardinal Newman and his brother, John, were brought up 
in the strictest tenets of Puritanism by a careful and devoted mother, 
yet when he reached manhood, he drifted first into the English and 
later into the Roman Church ; while his brother became first a mission- 


ary and later a free thinker and infidel. 
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On the other hand, any voluntary effort in this direction by our pupils 
should receive every encouragement. In our institution, the boys and 
girls each have an organization of their own for purposes of chari ity and 
piety. On Sabbath afternoons or evenings, they usually hold meetings, 
each society by itself. A teacher is often ‘voluntarily present to lead 
them, or one of the older members prepares himself or herself for that 
duty ‘under the advice of interested teachers. During the past year 
these societies have co-operated in charitable work, and have raised and 
sent quite an amount of money to the Gallaudet Home, besides pur- 
chasing and making up a large quantity of household linen, etc., for 
the same institution. A large number of both boys and girls are 
members of the local Deaf-Mute Branch of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 

It would seem that the surest way of inculcating our pupils with piety 
and morality is to surround them with Christian men and women, from 
the Principal to the humblest attendant: such persons as can not 
only preach well on Sundays, but live like gentle and earnest Christians 
on other days of the week. The young always pattern after their 
elders whom they have the opportunity of observing. They do not do 
as they are told to, but what they see others do ; so if this is properly 
attended to, there need be little fear of their not growing up as they 
should. 

Dr. GituETT : I have just come in and have heard but little of this 
discussion. I fancy that the exercises of the Lord’s day at the Illinois 
Institution are very similar to those at other institutions. We regular- 
ly have a Sabbath morning sermon in the forenoon, and a Sabbath 
school at two o’clock in the afternoon. Later in the day, meetings are 
conducted by pupils themselves, with such ceremonies as they prefer. 
They have a Christian Endeavor Society, composed exclusively of 
deat persons, which has a very salutary influence in leading to the cul- 
tivation of religious character and development. 

But, Mr. President, we should ever bear in mind that the order of pro- 
cedure in such services, is of less importance than the spirit in which 
it is conducted. There is no time when the spirit of the Master is 
more forcibly required than in our Sabbath services. Then it is that 
we have the fitting opportunity to enforce the teaching of our Lord, 
in his wonderful talk by night with Nicodemus, “ Ye : must be born 
again.” Ours is a fruitful field, with ground all fallow, ready to be 
broken and seeded. But, Mr. President, our responsibility i is not fully 
discharged in the direction of moral and religious instruction, with 
our pupils while at the Institution. There is a work for us to do for 
them after they have gone out into the busy world. The deaf natural- 
ly gravitate to the great cities, and with some effort they may be 
gathered on the Sabbath day for religious worship. In every large 
city in this country, there should be held regular weekly service for 
the deaf in their own language. Of what avail to them are the great 
churches, open though their doors may stand from morn till eve, with 
their eloquent preaching and elegant choirs. Curiosity may take them 
there for a few times, but they cannot be long satisfied with what to 
them is but ‘‘ dumb show.” 

The Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes is a Godsend and deserves 
encouragement, but it is conducted by one of the smallest sects in the 
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country, and is but a “drop in the bucket” in comparison with the 
great work required. An undenominational, or, if you please, an inter- 
denominational service in every city of our land should be held every 
Sabbath for the benefit of the deaf residing there, and in the vicinity. 
I am persuaded, Mr. President, that members of this convention can 
do much to arouse the churches to the importance of this work. There 
is no missionary work of the churches that is more worthy of aid than 
this. 


Dr. E. M. Gallaudet announced a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee after the adjournment of the session. 
Adjournment was had at 5:30 P.M. 


THIRD DAY. 


Monpay Mornine, Avaust 25. 


The morning session was devoted to the Normal Department, pre- 
sided over by Dr. G. O. Fay, of Hartford. 

The first hour was devoted to a series of papers on the subject of 
Language Teaching, and the following papers were read : 


THE FIRST YEAR’S WORK. 
By Florence E. Leadbetter, of the Horace Mann School, Boston. 


I have been asked to write of the first year’s work with little deaf 
ehildren. I have undertaken it, but the task has been a difficult one. 
You may write of manners and morals, criticise this method and that, 
philosophize on the principles of a Froebel, a Pestalozzi or a Horace 
Mann, but when you try to show the practical, every-day work in the 
schoolroom, words are apt to be vain things and pen and ink a snare. 
One needs the models and charts, the toys and games, the busy-work, 
the cabinet of objects, the books and slates, but most of all one needs 
—the children! For what, indeed, is the school, its methods or equip- 
ments, without the child? You may possess all known aids to teach- 
ing, you may have worked out your system and methods to apparent 
perfection, and to-morrow a wee bit of humanity may walk into your 
room who will look with utter indifference upon all your efforts to 
interest and please, and in whose presence your fine-spun theories 
vanish in thin air. You study the child, his needs, physical, mental 
and moral ; then you begin to search your brain for a few new ideas, 
you lie awake nights thinking, you walk the streets and scan the shop- 
windows, you sit lost in meditation in the midst of your friends, until, 
finally, after hours of thought and days of labor, you evolve something 
which will reach that child’s special need ; and another mind is won 
from darkness into light. This personal and particular endeavor for 
each child’s individual good is, I think, one of the grand characteris- 
tics of schools for the deaf. Of them it may be truly said, “The 
school for the child, not the child for the school.” 
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But now as to the first year’s actual schoolroom work—the drudge- 
ry, a8 some call it—the foundation laying, as we believe, upon which 
all future success or failure largely depends. In all our plans we have 
one primary object in view, underlying everything ; that attained, all 
else, we may hope, will follow. This great object is to make the little 
folks happy. Charles Buxton says, “The first duty towards children 
is to make them happy. If you have not done this, you have wronged 
them ; no other good they may get can make up for that.” Another 
writer has said, ‘‘ He who makes a little child happier for an hour is a 
fellow-worker with God ;” and still another, “ The best art is painting 
a smile upon the brow of childhood.” 

To make a child happy you must interest him ; when he is interest- 
ed he is attentive : his attention gained, you may mould him to your 
will. Especially is this true of the deaf, since all their knowledge 
must be gained through the eye ; without attention, nothing—absolute- 
ly nothing—can be accomplished. But how can we make our children 
attentive? This question brings us back to the magnum bonum, the 
first thing to be considered in all we do. Make the children happy, 
and in so doing gain their interest and attention. With the very 
little ones, the beginners, it must be done largely by means of games 
and plays. What may seem to the children or to a casual looker-on 
as mere play ; but the teacher and her principal know the underlying 
threads of language, number, physical and mental drill, which, all 
unconsciously to them are training mind and body slowly but surely 
day by day. 

When the little folks come to us the first school-day in September 
we are strangers ; but a good game of ball soon overcomes that dif- 
ficulty, and gives us the object for our first day’s work. When we 
have become pretty well acquainted, and the children begin to feel at 
home, a simple exercise in concerted movement or finger-drill prepares 
us for the next step. Now,each one is provided with a long, white 
crayon, itself a delight to the little ones, and the balls of all shapes 
and sizes, which in effigy soon decorate the blackboard, are a source 
of much merriment. In the course of the morning, the word “ball” 
has been repeated both by teacher and pupil many times, so that now 
we are ready to write it. I have found the best way to start the 
children in writing is to have them follow line by line the teacher’s 
copy written a little above theirs on the same board, the pupil follow- 
ing as nearly as possible every motion of the teacher. Some will 
make a fairly legible word at the first trial ; others will need to try and 
try again ; but all will make an attempt. After this drill, the children 
with slate and pencil copy the work upon the board. This is the 
teacher’s opportunity for individual voice drill. 

As much of the time after the very first must be given to this 
individual training, busy work enters largely into the teacher’s plans. 
In this direction the kindergarten material is a great help. For the 
kindergarten system itself, I believe it cannot be successfully taught to 
our deaf children ; certainly not at this stage—I doubt if at any time 
—the knowledge of the words ball, box, and muff, being of far greater 
value to them, it seems to me, than sphere, cube, and cylinder. But 
the material used by kindergartners, for which we are greatly indebted 
to them, and many other things which the quick-witted teacher will 
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press into the service, keep the little fingers busy and minds active 
when she cannot give them personal attention. It is, indeed, wonder- 
ful what those nimble fingers will evolve from a heap of shells, tooth- 
picks, counters, or any one of the fifty different things which fill the 
boxes on the shelves of your cabinet. <A teacher, curious to know why 
a bunch of shoe-strings was hanging in mine, asked if she might see my 
‘exercise with shoe-strings some days. ” She was enlightened, if not 
edified, when told they were for bead-stringing, as needles were consi- 
dered rather dangerous playthings in the hands of five-year-olds. So 
the most despised and common of objects may do good service in the 
children’s hands. All the arithmetic required of the first year’s class 
may be learned very happily from a set of ten-pins. The teacher 
must have reached her second childhood, you say. Not necessarily. 
But she must be “all things to all [children]. ” 

You may be pretty sure that this first day’s work has fixed the ball 
and its name in the little memories, so that to-morrow they will be 
ready for “ throw,” “roll,” and another noun, whatever the teacher may 
choose. And it has all been play, all delightful, the teacher one with 
her pupils, and you have accomplished the most desirable thing of all 
—you have made them love to come to school. One of “my 
mothers, ” as I call them, came to me not long ago and said, in the 
most mysterious way : “ Nellie’s the greatest girl to come to school 
you ever saw. Why, I have to give her a piece of money when I 
want to keep her home, and then, do you know, she cries. ” 

But days will come when the wind is east, the clouds lower, and 
teacher and pupil alike feel depressed and “under the weather.” 
Then send Johnny down to the corner bakery for a pie. Tell Mary to 
get eight plates. James to find a knife and fork. Annie to put the 
pie on the plate. Susie to cut the pie into eight pieces. John to put 
a piece on each plate. Jane to pass a plate to each child. The chil- 
dren toeat the pie. Frank to wash the plates. Katie to wipe them., 
etc., etc., as long as you can make it last. Have you ever tried it? If 
you have, then you can remember the hushed expectancy while John 
is gone to the shop, the delighted “Oh!” when the pie appears, the 
intent watchfulness during the cutting, the severe criticism on the 
equality of the pieces, and their satisfaction when given the pie to eat. 
Do you think these children will have forgotten the meaning of 
“ pie, ” “ cut,” “ piece, ” “ knife, ” “eat,” etc., the next time you have 
occasion to use them? And the weather? The wind is due south 
and the air as fresh as a May morning. So much for illustration. 
In this way the little folks learn the first year nearly all the verbs 
in common use, one hundred or more nouns, besides adjectives, 
particles, their names, and various colloquial expressions of speech. 

I am sure we shall all agree that language, written and spoken, is 
what our children most need to acquire. How shall we give it to 
them? I believe it can be done most successfully by making ever 
word and sentence visible to them, not only on the lips but in black 
and white, on board, slate or paper. Let every word they speak or 
that is spoken to them be written; then the written form will help 
the memory of the spoken, and vice versa, Spend fifteen or twenty 
minutes every morning in writing out the various items of information 
which ‘the children are eager to give when they come in fresh from 
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home. In this way you have a vast amount of colloquial language of 
much greater value than the formal phrases of any’ lesson-book. 
Keep, as far as possible, all words, as fast as acquired, in sight either 
upon blackboards or charts. We do not fully realize how many times 
a word strikes the ear of a hearing child before it becomes a part of 
his vocabulary. Let us try to remember this, and keep the deaf 
child’s vocabulary constantly in his sight at the first. Then give him 
books. The first year! you say ; yes, the first day. If he is a bright 
child, he will find the word “ball,” and that is a beginning. Do you 
remember when you were a child and had a picture-book given you, 
how you looked it through and found out the story from the pictures 
before you thought of reading it? You even cast it aside without 
reading if the pictures did not promise sufficient reward for your labor. 
So the deaf child learns much from pictures and the printed explana- 
tions beneath. 

Make phrase-books for him. Take pictures from newspapers, maga- 
zines, anywhere, and write beneath each the most striking fact con- 
cerning it. It will cost you but time and patience. For instance, in 
last night’s paper was an advertisement illustrated by the figure of a 
woman washing a window. Cut it out, paste it into your blank-book, 
write beneath it, “This woman is washing a window.” Perhaps the 
boy who gets that book, may know one, two, or even all three of the 
principal words. At least five out of ten children will get the sense of 
it, in any event. When he goes home that night, he may see the same 
illustration in the evening’s paper. Perhaps he will write on the 
margin “ This woman is washing a window,” possibly only “ Woman 
washing window;” but is it not worth your while? If you will write 
out little stories, introducing the children’s names, with various actions, 
using principally known words ; then let them act these stories out be- 
fore the class ; you will afford them a world of amusement while fixing 
the old forms and bringing in new words and unknown expressions, 
The opposite of this plan works well, too. Let the children act in 
pantomime with objects whatever they may choose, while you write 
on the blackboard a description of their actions. Whenever you feel 
quite sure that the child has acquired language enough to begin to use 
it independently, questions seem to be the most natural means of in- 
ducing expression. Whatis your name? Where do you live? Have 
you a mother and father? Do you ride to school? What color are 
your eyes? How many buttons have you on your boots? Is it a 
pleasant day? Short conversations like this, between the teacher and 
one pupil, the others copying as it is written on the board, prepare them 
for communication with the world from which they are so shut out. 

These are but a few of the many, many devices which we have found 
helpful in our work. Possibly no one of them will prove of practical 
value to you ; each teacher must of necessity study out her own plans 
and methods to meet her special needs and the requirements of her 
pupils. And, after all, the best laid plans will go for naught unless 
the spirit in the schoolroom is right. It must be bright and happy— 
always sunshiny, never cloudy. If things are going wrong with us, 
we stop right where we are, have a good game of romps and begin 
over again. It is good for us all, and the only way to insure a success- 
ful day. 
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Pardon if I seem to exalt my office, but I believe there is no grander 
mission on earth than to be sent to teach the deaf to hear and the dumb 
to speak, and I believe just as truly there is none which requires so 
much of faith, patience, love, long suffering, for its right accomplish- 
ment, 

“Tn this [work] ye shall have tribulation,” but in the better land to 
hear from the lips of the Great Teacher (who shall unstop the deaf ear 
and loose the fettered tongue), ‘“‘ Well done, good and faithful servant !” 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me,” will be an exceeding great reward. 


METHODS I HAVE USED 


IN TEACHING DEAF-MUTE CHILDREN BETWEEN SIX AND TEN YEARS OF AGE, 
By Luann C. Rice, of the New York Institution. 


Teachers of young deaf-mute children are often asked: How do 
you begin to teach them? and, How are you able to make them com- 
prehend the meaning of simple language ? 

The most practical and comprehensive way is found in the use of 
Dr. I. L. Peet’s “ Language Lessons.” The twelve foundation words 
teach the child to associate each object with its name and use. For 
instance, the teacher points to the word “key,” and shows the child a 
key and the sign for it. To a child of six, who possesses an ordinary 
degree of intelligence, this drill can be made so attractive as to make 
it understood readily and learned rapidly. 

In learning to spell these words, he has learned the alphabet, and 
simple directions are given, the teacher making the sign for each word, 
thus teaching the child not only to perform different acts, but to ob- 
serve others perform the same, and to answer questions about each act 
in signs, spelling and written language. After learning the interroga- 
tive, every direction given admits of more questioning. 

Following these simple directions, which give the parts of speech 
step by step in this course of instruction, language is developed much 
more rapidly than by any other I have used. In connection with these 
lessons, numeration is taught, expressed in both figures and words. 

A correct foundation for penmanship is laid, by copying short 
lessons every day from the ‘‘ Language Lessons,” which are printed in 
script, and also from the “‘ Spencerian System ” for beginners. 

After becoming familiar with the interrogative forms, short daily 
journals are written from questions about the weather, events with 
which they are familiar, their playmates, friends, themselves, and the 
text taught at morning prayers. This form of composition aids in 
letter writing, giving a variety to the expression of their ideas, both 
natural and childlike. 

Another development of language is from a classification of words 
embracing names of familiar nouns, such as tools, weapons, playthings, 
clothing, furniture, dishes, fruits, vegetables, food, parts of the body, 
birds, animals, trades, etc. Not finding such a book as I desired for 
this object teaching, I made one, using pictures obtained from every 
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possible source. This brings a picture of almost every noun taught 
before the child and helps him, not only to understand how it looks, 
and its use, but to reproduce it with his crayon. In connection with 
the drawings, simple descriptive sentences are written. 

It is said that in our public schools over four per cent. of the girls 
can distinguish colors, but less than one per cent. of the boys are able 
to do so. Considering it quite as important to teach colors to boys as 
to girls, I have used, for the purpose, colored papers, painted sticks, 
crewels and ribbons. Thus every boy can be taught colors, their dif- 
ferent shades, and to match them. 

Simple addition, subtraction and multiplication, I teach from written 
cards, using all the nouns taught in the ‘‘ Language Lessons,” repeating 
again and again all which have irregular plurals. A short exercise 
every day in reviewing the verbs in both present and past tenses, and 
the adjectives, is a help to their correct use in subsequent composition. 

The second year, I devote two hours every week to the practice of 
correct penmanship, using “ Gaskell’s Studies ” and bank checks. Daily 
penmanship, unless watched, develops a careless habit difficult to over- 
come. 

The years between six and ten being the most impressionable, the 
religious instruction given should be the best. The books I have 
found most useful in this foundation work are Dr. H. P. Peet’s 
“Scripture Lessons,” “Calvary Catechism,” and Foster’s “ First Steps.” 
From these I have arranged simple questions which give the child 
clear ideas of Bible truths. 

Many of these little ones come to us from homes where there is 
neither moral nor religious influence. Ought we not, as their teachers, 
to give them the best and most earnest work of which we are capable ? 


é 


THE TEACHING OF BEGINNERS. 
By A. D. Hays, of the West Virginia Institution. 


My paper on teaching language to beginners may be nothing new, 
as I have no doubt but that I have followed a plan similar to many 
of my fellow teachers, and will ask their forbearance while I give a 
synopsis of my first year’s work and my modus operandi. I began 
by teaching the pupils to write the names of such objects and pictures 
as were nearest at hand and those with which they come mostly in 
contact in their every-day life, allowing the pupils to make the selec- 
tions in order to teach them to observe and to keep them interested. 
A list of the words was entered in a copy book for each pupil, which 
served for slate practice in school as well as for evening study. These 
words were also copied on a chart for the schoolroom, and when the 
pupils were not busy with slate exercise, I would point to the words 
and ask for the objects, or point the objects and require the pupils to 
to point out the equivalent words on the chart, or spell them on their 
fingers, and in this manner of varying the exercises kept the pupils 
from getting tired. At the end of the first month, the pupils had a 
vocabulary of some fifty nouns, and had learned to write all the letters 
in the alphabet and also to make them on their fingers. In lieu of 
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letters to their parents and friends, the pupils wrote as many of these 
words as they were able without copying. Then I took up verbs and 
adjectives, using them in short sentences, such as, “I see a hat,” 
“'There is an apple,” ‘John has a new book,” “Laura has a new 
doll,” “I want a knife,” “ Thomas likes candy,” “Iam well,” “ Ad- 
die is sick,” and so on, as the ideas occurred in every-day conversa- 
tion. All these sentences were kept in the copy books and used as 
lessons, every day varying the forms of sentences to suit the occa- 
sion, and adding new ones as they came into demand. Having kept 
up this practice through the second month, the pupils were able to 
write several correct sentences, which, with a few extra ones, their 
own ideas put into English, made fairly good letters to send their 
parents and friends. All the letters and succeeding ones were copied 
into blank books, the new sentences, or rather the whole letter, form- 
ing alesson. It may not be out of place to state here that parents and 
friends were requested to use such language as the pupils had at their 
command, when they wrote them letters, to enable the children to read 
their own letters without assistance, and to teach them to be self-reliable. 
As the pupils’ vocabulary was enlarging, and they had not yet been 
introduced to print, I began classifying the words and printing them 
on separate sheets, which were kept in book form. In nouns, the 
singular and the plural were given ; also the habitual present, actual 
present and past tenses of the verbs. The adjectives and adverbs with 
the phrases were printed as far as practical with their opposites— 
namely : good, bad ; clean, dirty ; warm, cold ; ete. 

These vocabularies were also kept in charts corresponding with the 
printed sheets, and were used for reviewing or as helps to spelling. 
Questions in written forms and the pronouns were introduced as the 
occasion might require. One of the pupils would pick up an object 
or point to some particular picture, and then write or spell : “ What is 
this ?” or, “ Whose hat it that ?” etc. The others would answer first in 
the abbreviated form, “ A book,” or, “ John’s,” etc., and then give the 
sentence in full, using pronouns when possible. The pupils were drilled 
in language about the same as in the preceding month, till the 
Christmas holidays, when they were given a large stock of toys and 
presents, which were selected with a view to using them in the school- 
room. These toys, with those previously collected, represented objects 
in common use, and as they could be conveniently handled, it was easy 
to perform or describe any action desired. The pupils were taught to 
use the familiar commands and requests, and there was no flagging in 
interest, as each pupil took his or her turn in giving a command or 
performing an action, and tried to outdo another in bringing in some 
new feature. A favorite exercise, where the interest never seemed to 
abate, was to have one of their classmates shut his or her eyes, while 
another performed an action. Then the pupil who did not witness it 
would write: “ What did John do?” or, ‘Where did John put the 
book ?” If any one failed to give the correct answer, another would 
try, and so on till the answer was given in good English. This exer- 
cise was a fair test of their ability to read and write simple language. 
I now began journal writing, which was a brief record of the events of 
each day, as reported by some one or more of the pupils, or which 
chronicled some particular action, and continued it through the rest of 
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the session. The journal was a most important factor in giving the 
pupils correct ideas of the tenses. It might say one day, “ John is not 
in school ; he is sick.” Then it would read the next d: vy, “John. was 
not in school yesterday ; he was sick.” Or some one will do some par- 
ticular thing to-day or to-morrow. Describing pictures received a fair 
share of attention, and was kept up through the greater part of the 
session. I would hang up a picture so that the whole class could close- 
ly examine it at the same time. A question was asked, or some par- 
ticular part or action represented was pointed out, and one of the pupils 
would write the desired sentence if able, and so on, each pupil trying 
to discover something not already described. The questions were at- 

tached to the description and the whole would make a good-sized lesson, 
which would be printed and given the pupils for evening study. The 
lesson would be carefully studied, or rather memorized, and then the 
picture would be shown them the next morning and the exercises 
gone over in about the same manner, except the order of sentences 
would be changed to prevent the pupils giving the English 
without the ideas, or in other words acquiring the habit of 
“parroting.” The pupils were generaily given the privilege of asking 
the questions on the lesson, each one striving to ask the greatest num- 
ber. Then another picture would be produced and desc! ribed, all the 
new ideas being put into English and forming another lesson. No 
lesson sheet was ever printed till after it was made up as in the above 
manner. Short Scripture lessons were prepared and recited, very 
much like the foregoing, minus the pictures. Notation and numera- 
tion was made a very interesting study by using a variety of colored 

crayons. The pupils would be told to make a given number of red, 
yellow, o or green marks on their slates, and then questioned in regard 
to how many marks were on certain slates, or how many marks of a 
particular color, or who made such and such marks, and so on. This 
exercise was also performed with objects. Mental addition and sub- 
traction was most satisfactorily carried out by using short sticks, 
beans, grains of corn, or whatever were most conveniently at hand. 
The objects were distributed among the pupils, and when collected 
sach pupil added the numbers as they were taken up—as, three and two 
are five ; five and six areeleven; etc. Counting on their fingers or the 
objects singly was discouraged, except when a proof of the result was 
desired. Then, on distributing the objects again, the pupils would tell 
me each time any were taken away, how many remained, and so on 
till the class had been gone through, adding and subtracting alternate- 
ly. TI taught my pupils some geogr aphy, consisting of distances, 
points of the compass, names of the counties in their State, and its 
principal cities, and also the names of such of the surrounding States 
and their leading cities, as the pupils happened to learn about in their 
lessons or otherwise. Everything that had once been taught or ex- 
plained to them, was repeatedly gone over and enlarged upon. At the 
close of the session, their vocabularies included some eight hundred 
nouns, two hundred adjectives and adverbs, about one hundred and 
fifty verbs, and besides, they had been taught numeration and nota- 
tion to 100. 


Dr. G. O. Fay: For the brief space that remains, of the hour allot- 
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ted to this subject, criticisms, or questions that may have been sug- 
gested by these papers, are invited. 

Mr. Hammonp: I would suggest that the interrogatories propound- 
ed be translated for the benefit of the people in the audience. 


Mr. Crark, of Hartford: Lask the age of the pupils referred to in 
Mr. Hays’ paper ? 
Mr. Hitt: From eight to fourteen. 


Mr. Dosyns: It has been suggested that when anybody rises their 
names be called. 


Mr. Moserry, of Omaha: Was the work that of one year only ? 


Mr. Hixi: It was, with the exception of two pupils in the class, who 
were in their second year, while all others were but one year. 


Mr. Gorpon, of Georgia : Did any of them have any knowledge of 
language, either spoken or written, when they entered school ? 


Mr. Hiri: No, sir; that is, with a single exception. At the end of 
a year, they could write to their friends at home to let them know they 
were well and h: appy with their Institution life. 


Mr. Monror, of Michigan : What were the hours of work ? 


Mr. Hitt: From eight to one, then an intermission of a quarter of 
an hour, and then one half of the class went out one hour in the ar- 
ticulating room. 


Mr. Lioyp, of New Jersey: How do you teach the child to say 
‘** Laura has a pretty doll”? 

Mr. Hill illustrates by signs. 

Mr. Lioyp : How does the pupil know, in teaching that sentence, 
the difference from “ Laura is a pretty doll” ? 

Mr. Hill illustrates by signs. 

Mr. Jenkins, of New Jersey: The paper read Saturday night, on 
Newspapers, suggested one or two ideas which I have in my mind to dis- 
cuss. One is that we all use virtually three or four dialects. The 
papers give but one, the books another, and in our direct intercourse 
is still another. We should not forget to give such dialect its repre- 
sentation. Another thought is the difference between the acquiring 
and understanding of a langus 1ge and the ability to use the same. Per- 
haps in the course of the session of this conv ention we will hear about 
that. I know, in some institutions, this has received special attention, 
and gratifying results have been obtained. 

Mr. Jounson, of Malone, N. Y.: I have one point I wish to talk 
about a little for your consideration, and it is a difficult one. The first 
thing a child, either a deaf-mute or speaking child, learns, is the word 
“my,” and the sec ond i is “ yours.” The difticulty comes in distinguish- 
ing between “ my ” and “ yours.” I have seen this question come up 
in “school between the smallest children. 

Dr. G. O. Fay: The hour set apart for Language Teaching is past, 
and we must now take up the consideration of Arithmetic, upon which 
subject four papers will be presented. 



































































OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF, 
o- NUMBER WORK WITH LANGUAGE. 


By Kate D. Williams, of the Horace Mann School, Boston. 


Probably all teachers of deaf children are familiar with the question, 
“Ts it and or Jrom?” when giving the first questions in number work, 
in involving more language than a few nouns and connectives. 

In these first lessons it seems to me a good plan to use verbs, which 

have been previously explained or acted out in some language lesson, 

: that the pupils, understanding the language of the question at a glance, 
Ir inay give their whole attention to solving the problem, not being in 
doubt as to yes ess they are toe mploy. I depend on the verbs 
from the start, i try to avoid little key-words, which a child quickly 
learns to associ: ss with each of the four rules. “All” is a key- -word 


ho suggesting addition, when perhaps the question as a whole is not un- 
derstood. ‘ Left” suggests subtraction, and so on, 
of My own experience has taught me to use the same question, follow- 
ing statements involving different processes, until the children have 
of learned that they are expected to understand the whole, not a part of 
ev the statement. ; 
: Heample—Annie had six apples and she ate two of them ; how 
many apples did she have then? (Not how many did she have left ?) 
kv.—Nellie found two cents in her pocket and three cents in the 
ot street ; how many cents did she have then? 
ay Kx.—John sold two tops at three cents each; how many cents did 
he have then ? 
Kr.—Six boys went rowing. Three boys could sit in one boat ; how 
ay many boats did the ‘y have? 
From the beginning, it seems to me better to require a full answer 
and the formula to indicate the operation employed. This impresses 
ce, the form of verb on the mind and the or involved, and makes 
after work with larger numbers easier 
Kxv.—James receives four letters every week ; how many letters does 
‘ats he ree eive in a month ? 
: He receives sixteen letters a month 4x4=16. 
lis- rn . . . . 
‘he lo enlarge the vocabulary, I have given many different forms of the 
lee same question, substituting a new one as soon as a former one is under- 
=e stood. 
te Eiv.—Mrs. Brown sold three chairs to Mrs. Smith at five dollars 
tg apiece ; how much did Mrs. Smith pay for them ? 
How much did Mrs. Brown receive ? 
was How much did she get for them ? 
on, 1 a : 
How much did they cost ? 
What was the price of the three chairs ? 
alk How much did Mrs. Smith give for them ? 
rst How much were they worth ? 
ord From time to time, Ishave asked questions other than the one which 
sh- wouid naturally first occur to one, in order to reach the minds of in- 
up attentive pupils. 
Kx.—John, James, and Frank went fishing. John caught two fishes, 
ust, James three, and Frank one ; how many more fishes did James catch 
ich than John ? 


It has been my experience that two or three pupils will answer, 
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“six fishes,” adding the number without noticing the question, simply 
from carelessness. 

In giving numbers over hundreds, it seems to me better to use (to 
begin with) objects which the pupils can really see in great numbers, 
as the pages of a book, the bristles of a brush, a paper of pins, ete. A 
thousand soldiers rather than a thousand butterflies. 

These few suggestions come from my own experience, and I trust 
may be of some use to those who are beginning work with deaf chil- 
dren. 


HOW AND WHEN ARITHMETIC SHOULD BE TAUGHT IN 
PRIMARY CLASSES. 


By Mattie H. Bedford, of the Oral Branch of the Pennsylvania Institution. 


The question of when or how soon after entering school, children 
should be taught arithmetic, is a difficult one to answer. 

It depends so entirely upon their capabilities, the kind of teaching 
they have had, and the progress they have made in acquiring and 
using language. 

- he first year of a child’s life, in an Oral School, is nothing more 
than drill work for teacher and pupil, and at its close, if the pupil has 
developed a good voice, can read and write simple sounds, and has a 
knowledge of five or six hundred words, who can but say that the 
results are excellent. 

But are such children prepared to begin arithmetic? From my 
own experience, I should say most emphatically, Wo/ My idea for 
them is to keep them talking—teach them language and nothing else, 
until they can make known their wants and ask and answer questions. 

When a child has acquired this amount of language, he is able to 
comprehend the language of simple, practical, questions in arithmetic ; 
if you will notice the kind of mistakes our pupils make, you will see 
that the majority of them are due to a misconeeption of the language. 

Children may know the four rules thoroughly, but if they do not 
comprehend the language, how can they intelligently perform the 
arithmetic ? 

Have you watched the workmen as they lay the foundation for a 
great building? How carefully they lay each stone and fill out crack 
and crevice with mortar? So it should be in our primary work— 
slowly and carefully should we move forward, making sure that each 
stone is firmly placed before attempting to lay another on top of it. 

Just here I would like to speak of those children who fall behind in 
their class-work. Sometimes this may be owing to lack of pushing on 
the teacher’s part, but we all know there are those who cannot, try as 
they will, keep up with their classmates, and for these I would ask your 
sympathy, and urge that they be put in a lower grade before their 
Tantalus-like fate utterly discourages them. 

How shall we teach arithmetic to primary classes ? 

By making it as simple as possible, and always remembering that 
our first object is to Aelp our pupils acquire, and make their own, the 
greatest amount of language. 
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Never take for granted that they must know a fact, because it is so 
evident to you. 

Remember that children, as arule, never think or reason for them- 
selves ; they leave that for their teachers to do. 

In beginning to teach numbers, always associate them with objects ; 
when you teach a child 1, 2, 3, 4, ete., let the 1 represent some object, 
as, 1 ball; the 2, two objects, as, 2 ’palls ; thus inculcating from the 
first the idea that a number represents “how many ” objects. 

After a child has learned to count and write numbers, begin with 
such questions as: How many eyes, feet, etc., he has? How many doors, 
windows, ete., he can see? Ete., ete. 

Now ask: How many feet have John and Harry? A bright pupil 
will immediately answer, 4 feet. Do not be satfstied with this, have him 
put his hand on each boy’s feet and prove to you that he knows they 
have four feet. In answering such questions, I always have my children 
give a direct answer ; it makes them familiar with pronouns, and helps 
them to speak correctly. 

Take advantage of every idea that comes up in your class-room, 
which can be applied to arithmetic. Do not think, because you teach 
arithmetic from 9 to 10, that at 12 you must not stop to bring a point 
home. The successful teacher is the one who makes the best of her 
opportunities. If Harry tells you he had apples for dinner on Sunday, 
inquire how many he ate? If he does not know, tell him he must 
remember next time ; it is more than probable, when he has them 
again, he will be able to tell you, and also how many John had. 

Write on tne large slate: “ Harry had 2 apples, and John had 3 
apples ; how many had they both?” Have — hold 2 balls, and 
John 3 balls, to represent the apples, ask the class the question—the 
objects being directly in front of them—and you will quickly receive 
the correct answer. 

Keeping an arithmetic journal, I have found very interesting and 
helpful to the children. Such items as “ Susan took 2 needles from the 
cushion and lost one;” “John’s father sent him a dollar, and he 
bought a knife for 25 cents.” I used these for examples, and as each 
part of them was understood by the class, they were interested and 
eager to find the results. 

Having taught addition and subtraction in this natural way with 
practizal subjects, let the children make examples, using the forms you 
have taught. 

A pupil learns to do arithmetic more or less mechanically ; but if you 
have taught him the principles of addition and subtraction, so that he 
understands them thoroughly, wheu you require him to write examples, 
he will be able to do it.. 

I do not believe in giving a class individual work to perform. I 
think that, wntil they have learned to reason and have become more 
accustomed to the forms, it is better that all the work be done entirely 
under the teacher's eye. 

Do not give a class written work to perform that they cannot do 
mentally. Mental arithmetic requires more thought and concentration 
of the mind than written work ; it makes them talk in giving the 
answers, and helps to make them better lip-readers. 

After you are satisfied as to their understanding of the language and 
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JSorms, give them written work, but have them write the explanation of 
each part, as: John had 10 cents, and found 3 cents ; how much had he 
then? Ask questions about it, such as, “ Who hi: 1d some money ?” 
“How much had he ?” etc. Have them write on their slates each fact 
in the question : 

John had 10 cents. 

John found 3 cents. 


He then had 13 cents. 


To teach them the sign of addition, have them write :10 cents + 3 
cents = 13 cents. 

Do not tire the class with too much arithmetic at once ; give it homeo- 
pathically, and you will find both your class and self enjoying the 
arithmetic lessons. 

Slowly, sometimes feeling discouraged that you have made no pro- 
gress, press onward, and with patience, perseverance, and a determina- 
tion to succeed, you will lay a foundation that will not need rebuild- 
ing for the advanced work. 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 


By G. M. McClure, of the Kentucky Institution. 


Nearly all the literature extant onthe subject of teaching arithmetic 
to beginners, assumes that the child to be instructed is a hearing one 
of average intelligence and at least six yearsofage. But though there 
are many admirable features in this literature and suggestions may be 
found that will help to surmount difficulties, the teacher of the deaf, 
perusing it with a view to obtaining assistance, must have a painful 
sense of something lacking, and is apt to conclude that it is useful 
more as a source of inspiration than a place from which to obtain 
working plans. But one lesson it teaches us, that we should heed: 
all the standard authorities urge the importance of the utmost thorough- 
ness, the most careful preparation in the primary stages, and that 
instruction begin at the very beginning. But the beginning for the 
hearing child is not the beginning for a deaf one; if so much painstak- 
ing care is necessary in laying the foundation of the former how much 
more so should it be required with the latter! It may appear on first 
glance that since it is a matter of principles, and not ‘of language, the 
deaf and the hearing child start on an equality ; but there is an import- 
ant difference that the teacher of the deaf should consider carefully 
and provide for. A more admirable preparation could hardly be 
devised than that unconsciously undergone by the hearing child in his 
daily experiences and conversations, which in the nature of thin 19's the 
deaf child must miss, and for which there is for him no satisfactory 
substitute. 

Nearly all the Institutions now have their courses laid out, so that 
the teacher may know just how far he is expected to take an average 
class during the term. The teacher should make it a point to 
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thoroughly digest the plan he is expected to follow, to the end that 
his instruction may be to the point, with nothing omitted on the 
one hand, nor time wasted in repetition or superfluities on the other. 
t : The daily lessons should be as the succeeding links of a chain, each 
: uniform and perfect, binding together the beginning and the end. 1 
think that after the aim has been duly impressed upon the teacher, 
large liberty should be allowed him in carrying it out. Plans that in 
the hands of one teacher would prove a success, may in the hands of 
another prove a failure, and any interference brings a divided responsi- 
bility. ‘To achieve success, the plan must be followed persistently ; for, 
as a rule, the more closely the teacher confines himself within the 


e 
> 


a 


3 prescribed bounds, the better the results will be. Even a poor plan 
s faithfully carried out will yield better results than a good one only 
g partly applied. : 
. Lessons in the primary stage should be prepared under the eye of 
the teacher. There are, indeed, few points in the early training in 
arithmetic that could be assigned for study, and they are such that few 


) pupils could be trusted to do the work intelligently or thoroughly 
7 without the teacher’s supervision. They need guidance in how to 
study as well as in what to study. While arithmetic is a study to 
which most of our pupils turn with pleasure, it is also one that tires 
their minds quickly, and should never be prolonged after signs of 
weariness begin to manifest themselves. The pupils will, in the end, 
make faster and far more satisfactory progress, when the lessons are 
so short that they see them close with regret, than when they drag to 
such a length that all interest is lost. 


eC The success of the recitation depends more upon the teacher than 
e the pupils. No matter how well prepared the class may be, if the 
e teacher is cold or unsympathetic, preoccupied or irritable, a damper 
e will be thrown over the class that will leave a feeling of failure. Of 


f, course the teacher should have the lesson perfectly mapped out before 
il entering the schoolroom. He who trusts to inspiration, leans upon a 

i] treacherous reed, that will fail oftener than it will serve him, and is 

n neglecting one of the first conditions of success. 


E The first step in teaching is to develop an idea of the value of 

i= numbers, and to do this, objects are indispensable. The first year, 

it pupils should have no other exercise in arithmetic beyond drills in 
e writing numbers up to ten, and in counting. I would allow them to 
c- take slate and pencil, and tell me, ‘I see three chairs,” “ John has 
h eight marbles,” ete., confining them to objects they can see about the 
st schoolroom or that they know to be there. Ifa mistake is made, some 
e member of the class should be called up to count the objects before the 

és rest. 

y The second year I would begin teaching in earnest. Teaching the 

Ye class to write the numbers up to 20 and to make the Arabic symbols 

is to correspond, and with objects before me, I would construct the addi- 

1e tion and subtraction tables with the class, ‘letting them make the dis- 

Vy coveries, while I guided the operation. Let it be required to find the 

. sum of 5 and 3; | would illustrate that the two quantities combined 

ut : made 8 ; that having 5, I lacked 3 to make 8 ; that 8 less 3 left 5; that 

re 9 having 3 Ilacked 5 to make 8; that 8 less 5 left 3. I would drill 


the pupils thoroughly on these tables, giving meanwhile practical 
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problems, and, before passing on, I would make sure of three things 
—that the pupil could do his work with accuracy, with a reasonable 
degree of rapidity, and that he could state it in correct, if simple, 
form. For instance, I would have him able to combine 6 apples and 
9 apples, and to give me such an expression as this : “6 apples and 9 
apples are 15 apples,” and to use the signs of addition and sub- 
traction between the Arabic symbols in his slate work. 

I would teach the tables of the other two rules in the same manner, 
and the principles themselves on the same plan, using objects at first 
with all of them, drilling unsparingly, and insisting on the three points 
of accuracy, rapidity, and correct form of expression. I would, how- 
ever, keep up the use of objects only so long as I found the pupils 
unable to grasp the significance of the operation without them. 
Objects are a means to an end, like a crutch, useful in its place, but 
a hindrance after all, when not necessary. 

From the very first, the teacher should set himself to give the pupils 
a mastery of the little things of arithmetic, the absence ‘of which is so 
vexatious in the advanced department. Let him be sure, when the 
pupil finishes the four rules, that he knows the names and meaning of 
the signs +, —, X, +, =, etc. ; that he can deal intelligently with a 
“sum” or “* quotient ify necessary ; that he can tell which quantity is 
repeated “times” ina problem in multiplie: ition ; and, in short, that 
when an advance is made, the principle laid aside has been mastered 
in all the details. A principle may be many sided, and to learn to 
recognize it under its different aspects requires time and patience. 
But nothing is gained by being in a hurry. It is far better to have 
the pupil go out from us with only a good, practical, working know- 
ledge of the simpler rules of arithmetic, than with a more ambitious 
array of principles on stilts. Besides, it will generally be found that 
the pupil, whose foundation is good, will be able to advance much 
more rapidly when advanced arithmetic is reached, than he would if 
he had been rushed through the primary stage. 

The conditions that justify an advance are, as I have stated, three—a 
clear understanding of the principle involved, as demonstrated by the 
ability of the pupil to explain his work in intelligible English, accu- 
racy, and a reasonable degree of rapidity. Purely mechanical work 
should seldom be given as a slate exercise, when it is possible to give 
other kinds involving judgment and written explanations. The value 
of these explanations can hardly be overestimated. They compel the 
pupil to take notice of every step in logical order, help to fix the prin- 
ciple in his mind, and are, besides, a direct help in language. 

The old-fashioned schoolmaster probably taught arithmetic better 
than any other branch. He has left us many valuable legacies in his 
time, but it has become the fashion to sneer at things just because they 
are old, and so many an excellent feature of the old-time school course 
finds itself in disfavor. ‘ Mental gymnastics,” as characterizing the old- 
fashioned drill in mental arithmetic, has become a term of reproach, but 


‘* Brand him who will with base report,— 
He shall be free from mine.” 


As our bodies thrive under a system of gymnastic training, so with 
our minds, and I know of no way to cultivate the quickness and accu- 
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racy so necessary in arithmetic as the mental drill, and, as an accessory, 
I would not hesitate to apply it in abstract form. Rapidity and accu- 
racy are cardinal virtues, and should be cultivated carefully in the pri- 
mary department, for if not obtained the chances are that they never 
will be. There are few things more trying to the patience of the 
teachers of the advanced classes, than to have the pupils hesitate and 
blunder over the very simplest calculations. These indispensable 
attributes should be cultivated by mental drill. After the tables are 
taught, drill on them should be incessant. A plan that I have found 
very successful is, to write out the combinatioas in, say addition, on the 
board, range the class in front of it, and day after day practice on it, 
pointing here and there as rapidly as I can get an answer. 

I have found that, as a rule, the children turn to arithmetic with a 
keen interest, for if they have been well grounded they are not so 
liable to make mistakes, as in the study of our crooked English, and if 
mistakes are made, they are of a kind that can generally be made plain 
to them much more readily than those in language. Therefore, with a 
little variety to add spice, the task of teaching this branch should not 
be a discouraging one, for it is generally the case that, instead of being 
compelled to urge his class forward, the teacher will have to hold it 
back. The necessary variety can take on many forms, but the spirit 
of emulation is probably the best ore to work upon. For instance, 
[ sometimes allow two of the leaders to choose sides, and ranged in 
opposing lines, and with slate and pencil before me to mark errors, 
have a drill that wakes up the laziest laggard in the class. 

After the four rules have been taught, there should be a review 
extending over a period of several months, during which every part of 
the found: ition should be tested, and the weak spots, if any be found, 
strengthened. Combining together in miscellaneous form the princi- 
ples learned, and making the pupils write out an analysis of the work, 
begets self-confidence, gives an excellent training in combining the 
principles, and an opportunity to assimilate what has gone before. 
The problems presented should, as far as possible, be practical, and the 
superintendent’s oftice can profitably be put under contribution for 
items of expenditure. The dry bones, so called, of arithmetic, need 
not be so very dry, if the teacher will only throw a little life into his 
instruction, and set the pupils to figuring out such live problems as 
the cost of the clothes he wears and the food he eats. 

“The boy is father of the man.” The first years of the school life 
of a pupil are parent to those that follow. Whata child is during this 
primary stage, he will, as a rule, be in all coming years. The habits 
of study formed, the degree of proficiency be strives for, the processes 
of mind he ae quires, the manner of taking hold—all those considera- 
tions involved in the “ start,” will remain a part of him for good and 
all. But one of the hardest lessons for mankind to learn is “ to labor 
and to wait.” We are all so anxious to see our work begin to take 
shape, and grow under our hands, that we are tempted to rush through 
with the foundations, only too often to discover, when too late, that we 
have made a mistake. The foundation is the point of weakness or 
strength ; laid in patience and wisdom it is a vantage ground, upon 
which every difficulty of the after course may be met and conquered ; 
laid without regard for these considerations, disappointment and fail- 
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ure are certain. The little things neglected at the beginning, are the 
uneven brick that shall throw the entire wall out of plumb. 

At the present time the ¢ ry, with ever-increasing urgency, is for bet- ¢ 
ter foundations. The world is adv ancing, and we must advance with 
it. The results that were considered good a decade ago, are held 
mediocre to-day. We follow in the main the same lines of teaching, 
use the same methods that the pioneers did, and it is only as we intro- 
duce more system, and lay the foundations more carefully, that we 
achieve better results. 


HINTS ON ARITHMETIC. 


By Thomas F. Fox, of the New York Institution. 
I.—Rapripity 1n ApDITION. 


Adding is reading. We grasp at once commercial, why ? Because 
we have learned the word. We look at the succession of letters, and 
if there is a mistake in the arrangement, the eye notices it at once. 
Look at the word ‘ commerical,”—what is the matter? Only the 
transposition of the letters ¢ and 7; and yet what confusion it makes. 
This is because we, in reality, spell the word every time we grasp it, 
but we do it so rapidly as not to be conscious of the fact. The same 
is true in adding a column of figures. 

Difficulty in adding is a very common defect in pupils, and difficult 
adding is very liable to be incorrect. Recognizing this, it is the prac- 
tice in this Institution to employ the arithmetic hour, in the first few 
weeks of the Fall term, in rapid adding exclusively. This practice 
prevails in all the classes without exception, the columns to be added 
varying according to the grade. Rapid addition can be promoted in 
various ways. 

For instance, drill the pupils to read combinations at sight. Com- 
mencing with easy combinations, advance step by step. Prepare cards 
large enough to be seen by the whole class, on which are drawn m: ny 
such combinations as these— 


2 8 4 6 7 9 
2 7 3 5 2 8 


Show these for an instant, and as instantly ask for an answer. 
As soon as possible, have pupils add such columns as— 


They will know the sum of 2 and 3 as soon as they see the figures ; 
also the sum of 1 and 2 2, and they emi add 5 and 3 and give the sum 
8. If necessary, place the work on the board in this w ay— 
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They should see 5 and 3, instead of 2 and 3, and 1 and 2. Half the 
time is thus saved. 
Applying the same rule to a column of four figures, we write— 
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3 
2 
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2 
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3 ] 
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bo 
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The pupil adds mentally 6 and 3, and gives the sum 9; 3 and 5, and 
names the sum 8 ; 3 and 6, and 4 and 6, but names only 9 and 10. He 
does not add 2 and 4, and then 2 and 1 in the first column; he has a 
mental picture of the sums of those numbers, and adds those and has 
still a mental picture of the first sum. 

In adding columns of figures, it is safer to use the ten method. 
Suppose the column is as follows : 


oat» ® 


mw 


Commencing to add the pupil thinks— 


8 and 4 are 12 (10 and 2), 

Be SO 1 SS 16 (le ~ O), 

> *¢ <* B (| 10%" 8), 

a © §& © FO (3 10's), 

Go 13 _ 3 (3 10's 5* -$), 

my S&S se By (4 10's * 1), ete 


This is an attempt to follow the motions of the mind, and to one un- 
accustomed to its analysis, it may seem complex, but it is not. Time 
and drill will help the pupil to carry the tens in his memory. The 
mind moves with great rapidity when it knows what it is about. Un- 
certainty and doubt impede its rapidity. Let this operation be well 
understood by the pupils, and their rapidity and accuracy will be 
wonderful. 


II.—OpeERATIONS IN FrRAcTIONS SHOULD BE CLEARLY UNDERSTOOD. 


There is a great deal of misunderstanding in fractions. Nine pupils 
out of ten, studying this branch, will be puzzled to show that $ of 4} is 
anexample in multiplication. If pupils only get a little practice of 
the right kind, there will not be a long-drawn sigh when a fraction is 
read. If we only could, and we can, get our pupils to see that fractions 
are nothing more than whole numbers broken, and hence the broken 
parts are handled just as the whole numbers are, what a vast amount 
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of aaa would be saved. Weshould get our pupils to think no more 


4 : 
of 5; than of = and they should be taught to see that 24 is con- 


9 > « -2 


tained in 5 twice, just as easily as they see that 2 is contained in 4 
twice. Suppose we have 5 apples— 


O0O000 0 


Let us divide the middle one into halves, thus— 


O0O0LfC O00 


Now, how many times can I take 2} from the 5 apples? It is useless to 
try to teach fractions without objects or illustrations of some kind. For 
4 3 4 . z 

instance, > + 3, + fe, aFe¢ how many men? Eleven men, 


3 4 
— 716 eee he ee aha enany irds ? Mey 
Very well ; oes ay 4- ee + thirds 26 how many thirds? Eleven 


: - : ‘ ? ‘ 4 3 4 
thirds. Where is the difference? Again, ———- + — + —— 
. pigs cows” sheep 
are how many? Why, we cannot add pigs, cows, and sheep. Very 


2 
o 


well; then ne f- 


avimals 





4 7 i: 
ee a ae are how many animals? 
animals annals . 


7 . 4 ‘ 4 ; y 
Eleven animals. Once more, [ts t+ how many? We can 


, ; 7: 4 3 
not add fourths, halves and fourths. Very well; then = + z + 


are how many? Eleven fourths. Say nothing of the least common 
multiple for the first three weeks when teaching addition of fractions, 
Teach the pupils to see to what the fractions must be changed before 
we can add them. We too frequently teach figures and not fractions, 
hence the confusion of the pupils. 


Dr. G. O. Fay: There are a few moments of the Arithmetic hour 
remaining that may be devoted to remarks upon that subject. 


Mr. Etwe t, of Philadelphia: In order to enable our pupils better 
to understand Arithmetic, it is necessary that they should practice it 
in a business way. For that purpose, I suggest that there be a general 
store, as part of the educational department of the Institution, to 
which pupils be sent by the teacher to purchase goods. ‘Toy-money 
and paper bills of various denominations, furnished by the teacher as 
occasion requires, should be the medium of exchange. As for supply- 
ing the store, the resources of the pantry, the store- room, the tailoring, 
shoe- making, and the carpentering shops, and the printing office could 
with advantage be drawn upon. Goods that might be purchased at 
this store by the pupils in their “shopping expeditions ” could be 
applied for immediate consumption in the Institution ; and to that end, 
special measurements of goods, which might be needed for the use of 
the Institution, in the kitchen, or workshops during the day, or day 
following, could be given the teachers beforehand, in order to instruct 
their pupils what quantities to buy at the store, while many other 
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articles could be returned to the store, and sold over again to other 
customers the next day. For instance, the housekeeper may need 12 
Ibs. of rice and 3 pecks of potatoes ; the dressmaker will need 474 yds. 
of cashmere ; the shoemaker will want 2 doz. awls ; ete. They all give 
notice to a teacher of their needs. The teacher, in the course of 
Arithmetic practice with his class, hands a certain amount of sub- 
stitute money to some of his pupils, and tells them to go to the 
Institution’s store, and get the things. Here is where practice, 
interest, and instruction of the happiest kind “ masquerades” as play, 
and for this very reason is so much the better. The pupil, = pupils, 
either alone, or in company with one another, will buy, say 12 Ibs. of 
rice @ $.054 per lb., 3 pecks of een @ $.28 per peck, Vi + yds. of 
cashmere @ $1.00 per yd., and 2 doz. awls @ $.15 per doz, A bill 
will will be made out, and a note large enough to pay, or more than 
pay for the goods, will be given. Change, if any, will be returned, 
and a practical idea of the value and measurement of things will be 
illustrated better than can be conveyed by words or signs. Of course, 
pupils will be required to use their own language in making purchases. 
The goods will be brought into the school-room, questions asked 
concerning the purchases, comments made on the language used in 
shopping, a “and similar problems solved by way of further practice. 
This method may appear, at first, impracticable, inconvenient, or 
cumbersome, but ‘‘ to instruct the deaf, no art can teach” so well as 
the eye and hand in practical combination ; and though it may appear 
a waste of time to send pupils out of school on an errand of this 
sort, the object must not be forgotten, when we are to consider 
the valuable lesson that would be well learned. Some of the teachers 
of the deaf, particularly those who never had any experience with 
low grade pupils, are like the hare when he challenged the tortoise— 
too spry. In their enthusiasm to lead their pupils, or rather to lead 
themselves, they outdistance them, and disappear beyond the hill of 
knowledge. Let us all measure our steps—not strides—according to 
the capabilities of our pupils. To be brief, let us make haste slowly. 

Dr. G. O. Fay: The time has now come for the presentation of the 
subject of Articulation by Mr. Greenberger, of New York. 


ARTICULATION. 


By David Greenberger, of the New York Institution for the Improved Instruc- 
tion of Deaf-Mutes. 


One who undertakes to teach articulation to deaf-mutes, should be 
familiar with three subjects: First, the anatomical structure of the 
vocal organs ; second, the physiology of the sounds of speech ; and, 
third, the general principles of articulation teaching. It seems to me 
we could not select more appropriate topics for our r discussions during 
the hours that are to be given up to this section, than those which I 
have mentioned. 

The principal parts of our vocal apparatus are the diaphragm, thorax, 
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lungs, trachea, larynx, pharynx, and the oral and nasal cavities.* 
Perh: aps some of you may be surprised to hear the diaphragm men- 
tioned as one of the organs that are concerned in the functions of 
speech. I dare say that great orators, great actors, and great singers 
have lived and died in absolute ignorance of the fact that there is such 
an organ in the human body as the diaphragm, and yet it is the organ 
which furnishes and regulates the necessary supply of air that is forced 
through our vocal apparatus during the act of speech, and unless this 
organ is in a healthy state and performs its action normally, correct 
articulation is impossible. Proof of this statement is furnished by 
those who are afflicted with stammering. This defect of speech is the 
result of spasmodic contraction of the diaphragm, and while the spasm 
lasts, the person suffering from it cannot utter a sound, no matter how 
great an effort he may make. Speaking of stammering, I wish to be 
permitted to mention that among all the numerous deaf articulators 
with whom I have been brought in contact, during my career as a 
teacher, I met but one stammerer. He became deat after he had learned 
to speak in the natural way, and has retained his speech. He has been 
in my school a number of years. We have tried to cure his defect by 
the same means f that are employed in the treatment of hearing persons, 
who are similarly afflicted. The results have been satisfactory. 
Returning to our subject, I will say that according to the authorities 
on such matters, the diaphragm of the adult usually contracts from 
seventeen to twenty times a minute, while in the infant it may perform 
forty or more contractions in the same time. The number of 
respirations per minute must, of course, correspond to the number 
of contractions of the diaphragm in an equal period of time. In an 
article which appeared in an Italian periodical about ten years ago, 
and was afterwards translated for the Annals, a promine nt articula- 
tion teacher asserted that the breathing of deaf- mutes is short and 
panting and that they perform a greater number of respirations 
per minute than hearing persons. Speaking, he says, is a most health- 
ful exercise for the lungs, and without this exercise, normal develop- 
ment of the respiratory apparatus is impossible. Hence the defective 
breathing which he has observed in deaf-mutes and the necessity of 
beginning the work of articulation teaching with systematic breathing 
exercises. My own observations in this regard do not agree with his, 
and I am inclined to doubt the correctness of his conclusions. I believe 
that the breathing of a little mute, who is in a healthy state, is as nor- 
mal as that of a he saring child of the same age, and the habit of mis- 
managing the breath in speaking is the exception but not the rule. 
The principal purpose of the act of respiration is the oxygenation of 
the blood. To furnish air for setting our vocal machinery i in operation 
is a secondary function of our respiratory organs, and the additional 
quantity of air which has to be inhaled during ordinary speaking is not 
large enough to have any appreciable effect on the phy sical develop- 
ment of a child. Shouting requires deeper and fuller inspirations and 


* Anderson’s Physiological Charts and Bock-Steger’s Models were used for illus- 
trations during the reading of these papers. 

+ Taking a deep inspiration before beginning to speak—speaking in a low voice— 
practising before a looking glass—turning his face so that others cannot see him 
while he speaks. 
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helps to deve lop the lungs. But we all know that deaf-mutes are apt 
to shout during play even more than hearing children do. 

Before going any farther, I wish to call attention to a most excellent 
treatise on the diaphragm by Professor Kitchen, of this city. It was 
published by Mr. E. S. Werner, the editor of “ Werner’s Voice 
Magazine.” Those who will take the trouble of reading this treatise, 
will find in it a great deal that is interesting and useful for the 
purposes of articulation teaching. 

The part of our voeal apparatus about which T shall speak to you 
next is the larynx, which performs the important function of changing 
hreath into voice. It is dependent upon our will whether the breath 
is to pass noisclessly through the larynx, or whether it is to set 
the vocal chords into vibratory motions and produce voice. We alse 
have it in our power to throw the entire vocal plates into vibrations, 
or to make their sharp edges only vibrate. It has been ascertained, by 
direct observation upon the living subject, and by experiments upon 
removed larynxes, that when the entire vocal bands vibrate, chest notes 
are always produced, but when the vibrations are limited te the extreme 
edges of the vocal chords, head notes will be heard. This difference 
in the mode of vibration, cannot be explained or shown to the little 
deaf child learning to articulate. But we can let him feel that deep 
chest tones produce a much greater vibration of the walls of the chest, 
whereas a high-pitched voice is accomplished by an elevation of the 
larvnx and by a considerable increase of exertion. Frequently, how- 
ever, a high- pitched voice in our beginners is caused by muscular 
weakness, which is overcome in the course of time by practice. 

When the breath or voice, as the case may be, leaves the larynx, it 
has to pass through the pharynx, and trom here it may be sent either 
through the nose or the mouth. This is accomplished by the action of 
the soft palate. If the breath is to pass through the mouth to be em- 
ployed in the formation of sounds, the soft palate is drawn back tightly 
against the posterior wall of the pharynx, so that it shuts off the cavity 
of the nose. You will observe in this model, that just behind the 
cavity of the mouth there is a curvature of the spinal column, which 
makes the pharynx narrower at this point than above or below it. 
Owing to this curvature, a — slight backward movement of the soft 
p uate is sufficient to completely shut off the nasal cavity and to force 
the full volume of the breath or voice through the mouth. Insuflicient 
contact between the soft palate and the posterior wall of the pharynx 

causes the well-known nasal twang. In a number of cases that have 
come under my observation this ‘imperfect closure and the resulting 
nasality of the voice were due to swollen tonsils, which impeded the 
elevation of the soft palate. The difficulty yielded to proper medical 
treatment, and the voice became purified. Habit is another and quite 
a frequent cause of nasal tone among our pupils. There seems to be 
good reason why they should easily fall into that habit. In ordinary 
breathing for vital purposes, the soft palate rests on the back of 
the tongue, closing up the mouth passage and permitting the air to pass 
in and out through the cavities of the nose. In speaking, the soft 
palate has to be raised. Now, from want of practice, the muscles which 
are employed in raising the soft palate may lack the requisite strength 
to perform their function. There are several methods of remedying 
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nasality of the voice. A very excellent one is recommended by Prof. 
A. Melville Bell in his “ Prine iples of Speech.” The pupil has to place 
himself before a glass—his back to the light—and try to elevate his 
soft palate and depress the tongue while pronouncing the open vowels 
ah and aw. After some practice, he will be able to maintain the eleva- 
tion of the soft palate in sounding the close vowels, ee, o and oo, and 
the tone of his voice will be purified. This remedy is, however, better 
adapted for older persons than for children. It is rather ditfticult to 
make a little child understand exactly what he is required to do in this 
experiment. I generally employ one that is simple and sure to produce 
the desired effect. I hold a polished surface, such as a piece of bright 
tin, a piece of looking glass, or even an ordinary hand slate, before my 
mouth, and show the pupil, that when I breathe on it through the mouth, 
only one large spot of moisture appears on it. But if I let part of the 
breath escape through the nose, two additional small spots of moisture, 
corresponding to the nostrils will be seen above the large one. How 
he is required to practice bre 2athing on the slate while he pronounces 
the open vowel sound ah till his breath produces one large spot of 
moisture only. After some practice, he will sueceed in directing the 
full volume of his breath and voice through the mouth, as desired. 


A Member: The regulation of the pitch of the voice you speak of, 
is a difficult thing, is it not ? 

Dr. GREENBERGER : Well, there are several methods, but they are not 
reliable. One method is, if the pupil speaks in too high a tone of voice, 
you press on the larynx, which relaxes the vocal cords, and the voice be- 
comes low. The higher the pitch of the voice, the greater the tension 
on the vocal cords. Another remedy is to make the pupil prolong that 
high pitch of tone, and it will soon be discovered that he cannot do so 
very long before it will come down. 


Mer. 8S. T. Waker: Regarding the nasal voice. It has been our 
experience that a child cannot correct himself by eliminating the sound 
in the way suggested ? 

Mr. GREENBERGER: You must make the pupil understand what the 
trouble is, and if he sends his breath through the nose, he will eventu- 
ally avoid it. 

Mr. Ciark, of Hartford: I desire to say that prolonging the sound 
is a method I used. Dr. Bell suggests that, when a child makes a 
squeezed sound, to tire him of it, and thus the voice, which was with- 
out control, would come under control. Then, reg: ding making the 
child raise the uvula, I think the way is to use the manipulator and 
put it in the mouth, and when something is put towards it, it goes up 
voluntarily. Let that be done a few times, and it will do away with 
the difficulty. 

I would like to ask if you have in your school a continuous method 
of drilling the voice ? 

Dr. GREENBERGER: I have not. I follow the rule to let well enough 
alone. I used to have exercises, but I discarded them, and I find I have 
less mismanagement than I used to have. Regarding the practice of 
the voice in unison, I am not in favor of that. : 


Mr. Crark, of Hartford: I mean by getting the teacher, by a 
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series of signs, to indicate the height and length of the voice, as in 
this way nner 

Dr. GREENBERGER : I take each pupil individually. It is necessary 
that the teacher dena watch the pupils’ utterances very carefully. 
You cannot get twelve scholars to speak in the same tone of voice, and 
it therefore makes it difficult. 

Mr. Gorpon, of Georgia: In commencing the class in the method 
you have shown, do you teach all vowel sounds before teaching them 
to write? / 

Dr. GREENBERGER : In the introduction to my paper, I mentioned 
three subjects, which I have to discuss in this connection. One is 
the anatomy of the vocal organs ; another the physiology of the speech 
sounds ; and the third is the ¢ general principles of teaching. The ques- 
tion which Mr. Gordon asks comes under the last one, and I would pre- 
fer deferring my answer until the subject is reached. 

Miss Brack, of Albany: What did you say regarding the nasal 
tone, that we should close the nasal passage ? Also what was said 
immediately following that ? 

Dr. GREENBERGER: It is as you see here in the position of the 
model, the nasal cavity is here open. 

Miss Biack : I would like to know if the nasal tone was produced 
or not by closing the nasal passage ? I heard it said that it was a mis- 
nomer to say people talked through the nose, that that was just what 
they did not do. 

Dr. GREENBERGER: If they let the breath pass through the nose 
instead of the mouth, this nasal voice is produced. When you say, for 
instance, ah, this soft palate (indicating) is drawn back and then you can 
give a pure ah. 

Mr. Crark, of Hartford: I think you and Miss Black are not 
thinking of the same thing. I think the nasal sound is caused by the 
hanging down of the uvula, but you are speaking of the upper closure 
and Miss Black the lower closure. 

Dr. GREENBERGER: The lower closure produces the nasal tone and 
the upper one the clear tone. 

Mr. Hurron, of Halifax: I would like Mr. Greenberger to give 
us an exhibition of the result of his labors with some members of his 
school. 

Tue Cuarrman: Mr. Pach, the photographer, is present, and 
wishes to take a picture of a group. All present desiring to have their 
picture taken, will please go to the west end of the front building. 

Mr. Crark, of Hartford : When Dr. Greenberger was speaking of 
orators, actors, he also spoke of singers, but the intepreter misunder- 
stood the gentleman, and said “sinners.” [Laughter.] 


Recess was announced from 12 to 2 P.M. 


Monpay Arrernoon, Avucust 25. 


‘President Wilkinson called the Convention to order at 2 P.m., and 
requested the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, D.D., to open the proceedings 
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with prayer. The minutes of the previous meetings were read and 
approved. 

THE PresipENT: I will announce the receipt of a letter from Mr. 
C. Spruitt, in which he states that he is prevented from attending the 
Convention, owing to sickness in his family. If there be no objection, 
the letter will be printed with the others already reported. 

Mr. W. G. Jenkins, of Hartford : I beg leave to present the follow- 
ing report of the Committee on Membership and Enrollment. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ENROLLMENT. 


ALABAMA.—J. H. Johnson, Principal ; 8. J. Johnson. 

Honorary Member. —J. B. McMillen. 

AMERICAN ASYLUM, HARTFORD, CoNN.—Dr. Job Williams, Principal ; Dr. G. 
O. Fay, Abel S. Clark, W. G. Jenkins, Geo. F. Stone, John E. Crane, W. H. 
Weeks, Lucy 8. Williams, Flora L. Noyes, Elizabeth Fay. 

Honorary Members.—Mary E,. Atkinson, Alice 8. Williams, Robert D. Beers, 
Mary J. Smith. 


ARKANSAS.—F. D. Clarke, Principal; S. C. Bright, John H. Geary, J. W. Mi- 
chaels, Emily A. Wells, Mrs, L. K. Clarke, Mrs. 1. H. Carroll, Kate P Brown, 8. 
H. Devereux. 


Honorary Members.—Mrs. F. D. Clarke, Annie L. Carroll, Mrs. J. W. Michaels, 
U. G. Dunn, S. L. Leavenworth. 


CALIFORNIA.—Dr. Warring Wilkinson, Principal. 
Honorary Member.—Douglas Tilden. 
CANADA, BELLEVILLE, ONT.—R. Mathison, Superintendent; D R. Coleman, 


James Hadden, Sarah Templeton, Florence Maybee, Euphemia Terrill, Melissa M. 
Ostrom, Annie Mathison, William Nurse. 


Honorary Members.—Belle Mathison. 


CANADA (MACKAY INSTITUTION), MONTREAL.—John I. Ashcroft, Superinten- 
dent ;: Mrs. J. I. Ashcroft, Lady Superintendent. 


CANADA (Hatirax Institution), N. 8.—J. Scott Hutton, Principal ; §. H. Law- 
rence, A. Minnie Mosher, R. Wilkie McDonald. 


Honorary Member.—Mrs. J. Scott Hutton. 


CuurcH Missrons.—The Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, D.D., Rev. John Chamberlain, 
Rey. A. T. Colt, Rev. Job Turner, Rev. A. W. Mann, Rev, J. H. Cloud. 


CATHOLIC Misston.—The Rev. A. Belanger, C.8.V. 


CLARKE INSTITUTION, MASSACHUSETTS.—Caroline A. Yale, Principal; Fan- 
nie W. Gawith. 
Honorary Members.—Harriet B. Rogers, Edna J. Howes. 


CoLorADO.—John E. Ray, Superintendent ; Geo. W. Veditz. 
DELAWARE.—Mary E. Hoopes. 


FLoripA.—Park Terrell, Principal. 

Honorary Member.—Mrs. Park Terrell. 

GrorGera.—W. O. Connor, Principal ; Mrs. W. O. Connor, C. W. Wright, F. M. 
Gordon, Teacher in Colored department. ‘ 
Honorary Member.—Mrs. C. W. Wright. 
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ILLInots.—Dr. Philip G. Gillett, Superintendent; H.C. Hammond, David D, 
Smith, Mary E. Peek, Lavinia J. Eden, Alma Gillett, Eliza Kent, Helen W. Wait, 
Annie C, Tanner. 


INDIANA.—S. J. Vail. 
Honorary Members.—Mrs. 8. J. Vail, Lizzie M. Vail. 


INDIANA (EVANSVILLE DAy ScHooL).—Charles Kerney, Principal ; Emma Macy. 
Honorary Member.—Mrs. Charles Kerney. 


Iowa.—Conrad 8. Zorbaugh, D. W. McDermid, John W. Barrett, Florence 
Wilcoxson. 


Kansas.—S. T. Walker, Superintendent ; Charles L. Zorbaugh, Eva L. Owen. 

Kentucky. —W. K. Argo, Superintendent; M. T. Long, G@. M. McClure, Augustus 
Rogers, Mrs. Annie W. Rogers, Martha A. Stephens, Stella P. Yost. 

Honorary Members.—Mrs. W. K. Argo, Mrs, Mary Dudley. 


LOUISIANA.—Edith Rambo. 
MAINE.—Ellen L. Barton, Principal of Portland Day School for the Deaf. 


MARYLAND.—Charles W. Ely, Principal; Charles M. Grow, Edward P. Gale, 
tosa R. Harris, Annie B. Barry, Mary McGuire, Julia M. Young, Kate H. Fish, 
Laura C, Yerkes. 

Honorary Members.—Wm. R. Barry, Vice-President of Board of Directors ; Mrs. 
Emily Bokee Rogers, J. B. McGann, 


MARYLAND (Colored School.)—James S. Wells, Principal ; Daniel P. Moylan. 
Honorary Member.—A. J. N. Terrier. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BEVERLY ScuooL.—Nellie H. Swett, Principal ; Lucy M. Swett. 
Honorary Members.—Mrs. M. H. Swett, Geo. T. Sanders. 


Micur1a@an.—M. T. Gass, Superintendent ; Geo. W. Cook, Thomas Monroe, Willis 
Hubbard, J. J. Buchanan, Helen L, Palmer, Maggie T. Bennett, Jessie B. Barney, 
Ida M, Jack, Marion E. Tyrrell, Adelaide Hendershot. 


Honorary Members.—Mrs. M. 'l’. Gass, A. F. Birdsall, Mrs. 8. R. Jones. 


MINNEsoTA —Dr. J. L. Noyes, Superintendent; Mrs. Alice W. Smith, D. F. 
McClure. 


Honorary Member.—Mrs. J. L. Noyes. 


MississipPi.—J. R. Dobyns, Principal. 
Rlonorary Member.—Mrs. J. R. Dobyns. 


Missourt.—J. N. Tate, Superintendent ; D. C. McCue, C. M. Grow, Jr., H. E, 
Walker, 


NEBRASKA.—T. F. Moseley, W, E. Taylor, Adda McClure, Grace 8. Zorbaugh, 
Honorary Members.—G. D. Moseley, John A. McClure. 


New York.—Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet, Principal ; Enoch Henry Currier, Thomas F. 
Fox, William G. Jones, Walter B. Peet, Charles W. Van ‘l'assel, Chester Q. Mann, 
Edwin A. Hodgson, Ida Montgomery, Jane ‘I’. Meigs, Luann C. Rice, Myra L. 
Barrager, Elizabeth M. Stryker, Emily McAllister, G. Mariella Le Prince. 

Honorary Members.—Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, D.D., Benjamin H. Field, Avery 
T. Brown, Chauncey N. Brainerd, Dr. W. T. Alexander, Geo. P. Greenleaf, George 
'l'. Newell, Jr., Theodore Peet, G. C. W. Gamage, George S. Porter, John A. 
Malledy, William Slattery, E. R. Fay, Lawson N. Fuller, Geo. B. Curtiss, Dr. W. 
KE. Porter, Wilson L. Gill, W. O. Fitzgerald, A. A. Barnes, C. K. W. Strong, A. 
Capelli, Peter P. McLaughlin, Samuel W. McClelland, Washington Houston, F. 
H. King, Mrs. Susan L. Henry, Prudence Lewis, Myra M. Long, Mary Mont- 
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gomery, Mrs. Mary E. Totten, Mrs. I. L. Peet, Elizabeth Peet, Mrs. T. F. Fox, 
Mrs. W. G. Jones, Mrs. C. Q. Mann, Mrs. E. A. Hodgson, Beatrice Hodgson, Mrs. 
W. T. Alexander, Madame Le Prince, Mrs. L. N Fuller, Mrs. E. R. Fay, Gertrvde 
Walter, Mrs. C. K. W. Strong, Kate Blauvelt, Sadie C. Howard, Florence H. Jones, 
Mrs. H. W. Syle, Mrs. George E. Maltby, Madge Maltby, Mrs. J. G. Wilson, Mrs. 
John W. Lake, Dora Vosseller, Clara Post, Mrs. W. Houston. 


New York (WEsTERN)—Z. F. Westervelt, Principal ; Amy M. Hodges, Harriette 
E. Hamilton, Carrie D. Wood. 
Honorary Members.—Edmund Lyon, Frances W. Wood, Carolyn Perkins. 


New York (INSTITUTION FOR IMPROVED INSTRUCTION).—David Greenberger, 
Principal ; E. 8. Thompson, F. W. Nuboer, Mrs. O. H. Morley. 


NEw York (CENTRAL).—F. L. Seliney (Acting Principal), Wm. M. Chamber- 
lain, Albert P. Knight, J. E. Story, J. H. Eddy, ‘Il’. H. Jewell, Edith Terrill. 

Honorary Members.—Mrs. J. H. Eddy, Martin R. Minkle, Mrs. Samuel W. 
McClelland, Mrs. Robert Patterson. 





New York (NortTHern).—H. C. Rider, Superintendent ; Alphonso Johnson, 
George L. Reynolds, Emma P. Harris. 


Honorary Members.—Mrs. H. C. Rider, Mary Semple. 





New York (St. JOSEPH’s), FoRDHAM.—Mary B. Morgan, Superintendent ; 
N. Frances O’Connor, Mary Franklin, Annie M. Larkin, Mary Flaherty, M. J. 
Purtell, Adele George. 


New York (LE CourEvLx St. Mary’s).--Sister Mary Ann Burke, Principal ; 
Sister Mary Dositheus. fe 
Honorary Members.—Rev. P. 8. Dunne, Sara C. Dunne. ae 


NEw YorK (ALBANY HOME ScHOOL).—Anna M. Black, Principal. 

Honorary Member.—Edward A. Groesbeck. 

NEw JERSEY.—Weston Jenkins, Principal ; R. B. Lloyd, Frances C, Hawkins, 
Virginia H. Bunting, Elizabeth C. Snowden. 

Honorary Members.—Mrs, Weston Jenkins, Mrs. R. B, Lloyd, Peter Gaffney. 


NortH CAarRoLtina.—W. J. Young, Principal; E. McK. Goodwin, D. R. Til- 
linghast. 
Honorary Members.—D. W. Bain, Una Bailey, N. Young. 


Oun10.—R. H. Atwood, R. P. McGregor, Clarence W. Charles, Albert H. Schory, 
Luetta Kinney, Ella A. Zell, Le’Once Odebrecht, 


Honorary Members.—Mrs. R. H. Atwood, L. E. Atwood. 
Onto (ORAL ScHooL),—Virginia Osborn, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A. L. E. Crouter, Principal ; (Manual Department)—F. W. 
Booth, G. L.Weed, Wm. A. Caldwell, John P. Walker, E. G. Hurd, J. T. Elwell, 
8. G. Davidson, Kate Barry, Mary Divine, Lizzie R. Taylor, Julia A. Foley, Effie 
Johnston, Cora Johnston, Phebe J. Wright, Emma Lewis, Annie B. Boyer, Mrs. 
E. G. Hurd; (Oral Department )—Florence C. McDowell, Susan E. Bliss, Emma 
F, West, Mattie H. Bedford, Emma R. Thompson, Maud I. Griffeth, Constance 
C. Newton, Ella Dawson, Mary B. Shaw. 


Honorary Members.—Lee Foster, Mrs. Wm. A. Caldwell, Lizzie Foley, Lucy 
Baldwin. 


PENNSYLVANIA (WESTERN).—Linneus Roberts, W. J. Stewart, q. M. Teegar- 
den, J. C. Balis, Minnie F. Smith, Maria P. Orr, Jennie L. Cobb. 


Honorary Members.—Mrs. Linneus Roberts, Mrs. J. C. Balis, Mrs. G. M. Tee- 
garden, L. K. St. Clair. 
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PENNSYLVANIA (ORAL SCHOOL), SCRANTON.—Jeannette Christmas, Minnie 
Powell. 


RHODE IsLAND ScHoot.—Laura DeL. Richards, Principal; A. Evelyn Butler, 
Fannie D. Gladding. 


Sout CaRoLInA.—N. F. Walker, Superintendent ; T. H. Coleman, Georgie 
Decker. 


TENNESSEB.—Thos. L. Moses, Principal; L. A. Houghton, Bettie Davis. 
Texas.—W. A. Kendall, Superintendent ; Frankie Pasquelle, Emily Lewis. 


VireInrA.—G. D. Euritt. 
Honorary Member.—Mrs. G. D. Euritt. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., NATIONAL COLLEGE.—E. M. Gallaudet, LL.D., President ; 
EK. A. Fay, Ph.D., Amos G. Draper. 


KENDALL ScHoot.—James Denison, Principal. 


Honorary Members.—Dr. A. Graham Bell, Mrs. E. M. Gallaudet, Mrs. A. G. 
Draper, Mrs. Elizabeth L. Denison, John Hitz, Olof Hanson. 


West Virarinia.—C. H. Hill, Principal; A. D. Hays, E. L. Chapin, Agnes Grimm. 


Honorary Members.—Mrs. A. D. Hays, Mollie Pickens, Hoppie Keller, S. 
Chapin. 


WisconsiIn.—J. W. Swiler, Superintendent; W. A. Cochrane, B. T. Bensted, 
W. F. Gray, Almira I. Hobart, Iva C, Pearce, Eleanor E. McCoy, Annie M. Gray. 


Honorary Meméers.—Geo. C. Swiler, Sarah D. Gibson. 
WISscoONSIN (LA CROSSE SCHOOL).—-Viola Taylor, Principal. 


DELEGATES AT LARGE.—E. W. McGann, New Jersey ; Josephine Felix, New 
Jersey ;S. E. Tallman, New York ; Mrs. C. E. Lounsbury, New York ; Mary H. 
True, Maine; Mattie F. Metcalf, Massachusetts; M. B. Nettleton, Connecticut ; 
Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Rowe, Massachusetts. 


Dr. Peet: I move that the reading of the report be omitted ; that 
the roll of members be left with Mr. C. N. Brainerd ; and that the 
Principal of each Institution be requested to examine the names of 
representatives credited to his Institution, and to make such altera- 
tions as may be necessary. 


Tue PresipEnt : If there be no objection, it is so ordered. The 
report of the Standing Executive Committee is now in order. 


Dr. E. M. Gattaupet: Mr. President: The Standing Executive 
Committee, since the meeting of the convention in California, has 
held five meetings. The first, was held at California after the re- 
appointment of the Committee, and at that meeting the editor of the 
Annals was authorized to prepare blanks for the correct preservation 
of the records of the'deaf. You will all remember that those forms 
have been published in the Annals. Speaking of the fact, I desire to 
direct attention to the great desirability of the general adoption of 
these blanks in the several schools for the deaf. lam informed by the 
editor that eight or ten schools have adopted them, and it is to be 
hoped that others will follow as soon as possible. Those desiring 
blanks can communicate with the editor of the Annals, and they will 
be supplied. The desirableness of keeping such records in the 
various schools need not be dwelt on at the present time. 
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The second meeting of the Committee was held at this Institution, 
March 5th, 1887. The only action of special importance was the accept- 
ance, with the sincere regret of the Committee, of the resignation of 
Miss Rogers, wlio at that time retired from her position as principal 
of the institution at Northampton. 

Miss Yale, who had succeeded Miss Rogers at Northampton, was 
chosen to fill her place on the Committee. 

The next meeting was held on the 16th of April, 1888, at Jackson, 
Miss. At that meeting, action was had looking towards the carrying 
out of a resolution of the Conference of Principals that authorized the 
Committee to take up the matter of the census of the deaf in connec- 
tion with the United States Census of 1890. Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell and Dr. Frederick H. Wines were added to the Committee for 
the consideration of this subject. 

The next meeting was at Washington, on the 9th of May, 1889, and 
was held especially to arrange for a correct and full taking of the 
census of the deaf. The Committee had the pleasure of the presence 
of Dr. Bell. Dr. Wines was absent, but sent suggestions. Mr. 
Porter, Superintendent of the Census, met the Committee, and also Dr. 
John 8. Billings, who had been appointed to take charge of certain 
special classes, including the deaf. A full consultation was had, and I 
am happy to say that the Superintendent of the Census accepted readi- 
ly several important suggestions made by the Committee. After that 
meeting, the sub-committee, consisting of Dr. Bell, Dr. Fay and my- 
self, had in hand the preparation of blanks for the use of the Superin- 
tendent of the Census, which were practically adopted with few modi- 
fications. So it is to be hoped that the census taken will prove satis- 
factory. 

Since the last formal meeting of the Committee, certain matters 
have been arranged by correspondence. At the meeting of May 9th, 
1889, in Washington, it was decided that the Convention be held in 
New York in the summer of 1890, the invitation from this institution 
being accepted. After that, certain considerations, with which you 
are familiar, and the probability of the World’s Fair being held in 
New York, in 1892, led the Committee to decide that the Convention be 
postponed until 1892, and there were some efforts made to arrange for 
a meeting of the principals this year; but not long thereafter the 
action of Congress decided that the Fair would not be held in New 
York, in 1892, but one would be held in Chicago, in 1893. Sothe 
Committee soon after concluded to have the Convention here this 
summer, the invitation of the New York Institution having been re- 
newed. 

I think the members of the Convention will pardon me if I say a 
word further regarding this matter. They will remember that in the 
institution papers many opinions were expressed. A great deal of good 
advice, and some perhaps not so good, was offered. Some thought that 
the members of the Executive Committee were asleep, while others 
were afraid they would not do the right thing, and a good many other 
things were said, all addressed to the public. I should like to say to 
the members of the Convention that during all that discussion, which 
was somewhat excited and heated at the time and certainly interest- 
ing, but one communication was addressed to the Chairman of the Ex- 
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ecutive Committee. Nobody wrote to him, except one person, asking 
what was the matter, or how things were coming on. He was sup- 
posed, I presume, to read carefully all institution papers, and every 
thing said pro and con in reference to the Convention. This he did 
not have time to do, but with the effective co-operation of the members 
of the Committee the present Convention was arranged for, and seems 
likely to be as successful as any that have preceded it. 


NEw York, August 238, 1890. 


Dr. E. M. GALLAuDET, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf : 

Srr :—I respectfully submit a summary of my receipts and disbursements, as 
Editor of the Annals, since the last Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf : 

Receipts. 


From balance on hand July 15, 1886................0 0008 Sud ev amewnn $1,182 13 
“° < QSSESOMNOIES Oy INSUIMMONN . 6cc. cok. ccc canecantassncevenede«e 5,881 65 
INGULVICUAL SUDBOUDUONEs 6c. ccc cs nc ce ce mnuiciaucecciwevanes ‘ 855 10 

** sale of back volumes and numbers ..... erorshig eo) mieciaraldenmreaueeaces 276 08 
BGVERUIBCINGNIG, 6 6 vie ukc eced ca rivnnias a awadeyetan ancecaiwanes 82 00 

‘* sale of reprinted articles. ..........00s00. wie (ae caus cae ee Kes me 21 00 
SalG: Gf TORISWACION DIANES! 5-5 c5's0 case ceicome census sasieweeads 183 75 
SRUGME Fine oC ar Cee ee aes Oe wene ane aelea Skeitddeksemesiocec | Sen an 





For printing and engraving.............. OCTET EER Cree Tee $3,931 28 
«© GORONS Ol) CONOR. C8 cone Veccundiecddcasnsvantuc cnseeneweeuRerens 1,600 00 
© “QURICIGR OF CONEFIDULOIS. «6006 sc-0ssiccnwccswnus weer ade, ‘wediaes 802 76 
“ postage, exprossage; stationery, CtG. 0. <<..60 08s s cieccewcvancesee 315 46 
© SEMVONMINE. OUONRO i 6.56 das uccceracadameetad goterceccudaudne 479 29 
eS SCH “VORMUNOG ccs Sudcnenucetdeee, sage sncd dunce Sesceagewans 5 382 
Batance ow hand August 25; ISO: s «sided cwsncicsee t occacvvicenecies $1,297 60 

RONMN Gi t6inas dMecleddsueas tatwcte cienadas ne cnet Katateaudeatdal $8,431 71 


I submit also for the examination of the Committee the book containing the An- 
nails account with the editor, which shows all my receipts and disbursements in de- 
tail ; also vouchers for all disbursements since the last meeting of the Executive 
Committee. 


The annual assessments on the institutions have been paid in full by the follow- 
ing institutions : 


MONON occa de Koccceumanecced $ 6360 | Le Couteulx St. Mary’s ....... 20 00 
INOW ROME 6 ug cnc: toawes ones SOP 2 :} MOMORONE cn e tiscc chee kdaeases 33 60 
Pennsylvania....... ecwksene we NOOO p-CHIPMEG@S coc accuse ekkbadeenweess 26 00 
GM ried ne So naicnemner TOO OO | AFRONEHSe. 605 ceccccccccessice 2846 
PROUUUGMY < o's pre o's cd waxnece cee 30 00 | Nebraska........ eer Toe 15 60 
WMER csices ty cueeaeereoncns SS OO. | West Viteinigne cs cs cscnccix's. 25 60 
RISERS os Ss areaecpuesee cerns 121 20 | Maryland, Colored.... ........ 4 80 
PEMONE peices wien cae wanes oes) RAR OO) DO WORCDIN Beso ccnetlnnncnneees 76 00 
GEOMMIO tcc Sec cdseadss Joss SRQR |) COlOWMO sn gicessccecscccsssccs. LCG 
SOU COTOVMNBS «onic cscc hse iws 9 60 Western Pennsylvania......... 30 00 
PW schon ds couslatvee done cies ns 40 00 , Western New York..... ..... 24 00 
Mississippi (since Jan., 1889 ).. 14 00 | Central New York............. 30 00 
SORSB. soc eeeeccccccesececee: 2400 | Rhode Island (since Jan., 1887). 10 00 
Colmes ccckic ek eckc edewex 50 00 llalifax (except for 1887)........ 14 80 
California...... db ia itignsi akin widen eh 2 Ole ca eisieec a bacau nce aaa 99 50 
PRARONE fd ola nirasinsmornke sy Kies 33 20 
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The assessment is at the rate of 40 cents a pupil annually, and is based upon the 
number of pupils actually present in the institutions on the first of December, 1876, 
except in the American Asylum, and the New York and Ohio Institutions, whose 
pupils have been reduced in number since that date, and whose assessment is 
correspondingly reduced, and several of the younger institutions which, at that 
time, had not yet come into existence or had not yet assumed their share of the 
support of the Annals, whose assessment is based upon the number of pupils 

resent when their assessment was begun. 

The following institutions have paid less than their assessments, receiving a 
proportionally less number of copies of the Annals : 


INSTITUTIONS. Amount of Amount Paid. 





Annual Assessment. 
hoc cin tiata. click Minnie: GAIT $54 80 $20 00 
PUN MUNGE cise 5 Cisles: De/oraw ied na N-eiss sblmanoe se Ca we 36 00 25 00 
Oregon..... se eeees yteseceees settee tee eees seeeeeeee | 1040 6 00— 


The Louisiana, Missouri, Wisconsin, Michigan, Alabama, New York Improved 
Instruction, New England Industrial, Dakota, Pennsylvania Oral, New Jersey, 
Utah, Northern New York, Florida, New Mexico, Washington State, ‘l'exas, Colored, 
New Brunswick, Manitoba, and the private, denominational, and day schools have 
not contributed to the support of the Annals, except in some cases by subscribing 
for several copies. 

In addition to the regular publication of the Annals during tle past four years, 
Volume IX, which was out of print and was needed to fill orders for back 
volumes, has been reprinted and supplied to the institutions in due proportion to 
their assessments. Blank forms for the collection and registration of school 
statistics, in accordance with the recommendation of the Conference of Principals, 
have been printed and furnished at cost to such institutions as desired them. 
From the income of the Annals have also been paid the travelling expenses of the 
members of the Executive Committee and the editor in attending meetings of the 
Committee, and some expenses incurred in arranging for the Eleventh Convention 
of Instructors and the Sixth Conference of Principals. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. A. Fay, Hditor. 


Mr. 8. T. WaLker: I move that the report be accepted and placed 
on file. 

Tue PresipEent: It has been moved and seconded that the report 
of the Standing Executive Committee be accepted and placed on file. 
If there be no objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Hammonp : I move that the same members of the Executive 
Committee be re-elected until the meeting of the next convention. 


The motion was seconded. 


Tuer PrestipENT: A motion has been made and seconded that the 
same members of the Executive Committee, who have served for the 
last four years, be re-elected to serve for the coming four years. The 
names of the former committee are E. M. Gallaudet, Chairman ; I. L. 
Peet, of New York; P. G. Gillett, of Illinois ; J. L. Noyes, of Min- 
nesota ; and Caroline A. Yale, of Massachusetts. 


Mr. Hammonp : The wording of the Chair was for four years, 
while my wording was until the next meeting of the Convention. 

Mr. Monroe: In view of the fact that a strong sentiment is known 
to exist among a large majority of the members of this Convention in 
favor of a change in our organization, I move you, Mr. Chairman, that 
for the present the motion be laid on the table. 
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e Mr. Havaonp: Iam not aware that any such proposition has been 
#4 made to the Convention. 
s Mr. Monroe: The matter was spoken of merely as the reason for 
at making the motion, and the reasons, clearly, are not a part of the 
: motion, “To lay on the table,” which is the only question to be now 
' voted upon. 
a Tue Presivent : Is the motion seconded? 
The motion was seconded. 
1. Tue Presipent: You have heard the motion of Mr. Monroe to have 
_ a Mr. Hammond’s motion for the re-election of the present Committee 
) temporarily laid on the table. 
, Mr. G. O. Fay: I would suggest that our present Executive 
= f Committee, who have faithfully served us, and won our confidence, 
d es and who are perfectly willing to carry out the wishes of the Conven- 
r, b tion, be re-elected now, and if there are any modifications of policy to 
1, : be considered and acted upon, they can receive attention afterwards. 
. Mr. Switer: I trust the proposition to table Mr. Hammond’s motion 
will not prevail in view of the fact that the convention is not cog- 
nizant of the organization spoken of. 
0 Dr. E. M. Gattauper: I think my standing in the convention is 
01 te such as to prevent any one from thinking I am speaking in my own 
s, x interest. I am not a candidate for re-election, and, personally, have 
. no objection to the proposed postponement, but I must say I consider 
“ it entirely out of parliamentary order to depart from the practice which 
n has been in vogue for years in this body, on the mere assertion that 
certain members propose to do something. My inquiry is to know if 
such a proposition has been brought before the convention, whether 
such a scheme has been presented to the convention. If, as I suppose, 
this has not been done, it seems to me entirely out of order to present 
d this motion now, simply because certain members are going to propose 
certain things we know nothing about. 
t ¥ Mr. Monroe: I trust that gentleman will not misunderstand my 
a i motive in making this motion. For one, at some future time during 
: this convention, I should and would hold up both hands for the 
e fe appointment of those designated in the motion, as the Executive 
a Committee of the Association of American Instructors of the Deaf. 
is In his remarks before this convention, Dr. Gallaudet, Chairman of 
: the Executive Committee, informs us that during all the recent express- 
. ed dissatisfaction and discontent with the official acts of the committee 
. regarding the time of holding this convention, but one letter from any 
° of those interested and dissatisfied was addressed to the committee ; 
_ all views upon the matters being expressed through the public press. 
. The members of the committee then must read all of the papers, which 
time would not permit them to do, in order to find out what the 
3, ; members of the organization desired them to do. 
This I will venture to say, in the opinion of a majority of the members 
n of this convention, is not as it should be; it is not justice to the 
n committee, nor does it reflect creditably upon the organization. Under 
t the circumstances, no one can deny the right of the press to make the 


comments and criticisms to which reference is made, since the discus- 
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sions arose through misunderstanding and disagreement as to the 
powers and duties of the committee. It does not seem to be justice to 
the members of this body, to require each, by personal letter to the 
committee, to make known his wishes regarding convention matters. 
The sentiment, among a majority of the members of this convention, 
to which I referred, is, that by a majority of the members in convention 
assembled, the wishes of this body regarding this, and all other 
matters relating to conventions of American instructors of the deaf, 
should be definitely determined and eapressed in writing. It would 
hardly seem to be business-like, or just to the committee to appoint 
the members of it first, and then go about it and make their powers 
and duties different from what they had a right, at the time of 
the appointment and their acceptance of the trust, to suppose those 
powers and duties to be. There are many who would vote against 
adding or taking away any powers or duties of a, committee after 
they had been appointed. 

The reasons, however, are entirely outside of the motion, and from 
its very nature, could not, by any manner of means, form any part of 
it wh: atever, and, according to parliamentary usage or any standard 
rules of order, the motion, exactly as it has been presented, to lay the 
principal motion on the table, is certainly in order at this time. Under 
the circumstances, I now withdraw the motion. 

Dr. E. M. Gattaupet : I have had the honor of being chairman of 
this committee twenty-two years, and I have never had reason to sup- 


pose that the committee has at any time failed to carry out the wishes 
of the Convention. 


Mr. Dosyns: Before that motion is put, I would like to offer an 
amendment, and I hope I will not be misunderstood by this Convention. 
I come from Mississippi, and I do not desire any one to think I want 
to draw a sectional line, for I can shake the hand of my Northern 
brother as fervently as I can of those of my own section. 

The East, North, and West, are all represented on this committee, 
but the South and our sister Canada have no representation, and I do 
not believe they ever had. 

We are as much interested in this Convention as any part of our 
country, and I do not see why we should not have a voice in this 
Executive Committee. I have no objection to any member of it, and I 
would willingly vote to continue them in office for the balance of my 
life ; but I want to amend the motion by adding two more members 
to that Executive Committee, one from the South and one from Can- 
ada. 

I move that Mr. Hammond’s motion be amended, by adding the 
names of Mr. W. O. Connor, of Georgia, and Mr. R. Mathison, of Bel- 
leville, Canada, to the Executive Committee of this Convention. 

Tue Presipent: You have heard the motion. What is your 
pleasure ? 

Mr. Dopyns: If there is any objection, I wish the members of the 
Convention would state it. If there is any good reason why the com- 
mittee should not be enlarged I would not press the point, otherwise I 
shall insist upon my amendment. 


Dr. E. M. Gatuaupet: There are two points to be considered, one 
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is the additional expense of getting the committee together, and the 


.other is the larger the committee the greater the difficulty in securing 


a quorum. 

Dr. Gittetr: I do not feel that those objections are serious, and, 
for my own part, I would be glad to have the pleasure of the presence 
of those gentlemen on the committee should I be honored with re- 
election, and I do not see any objection to thus enlarging the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Dosyns: It may be adding to the expense, but I desire to say 
we cheerfully bear our share of it, and we do feel we should have ¢ 
voice in the Executive Committee. I have not spoken to any body 
about this matter ; it is my own motion entirely, and I take the re- 
sponsibility of offering the amendment, and I trust it will be adopted. 


Ture Prestpent: The motion is seconded. I think Canada has been 
represented before, but, of course, all sections of the country are not, 
however, represented now—take the great Pacific Slope, for instance. 
I am sure that California will be glad to bear its share of the expense. 


Mr. Hitt: I desire to amend the amendment by adding the name 
of Dr. Wilkinson, of California. 

Tur Presipent: That would entail more expense, and it would not 
be right. 

Dr. WituiaMs: The larger the committee the more difficulty in 
getting them together. I would like to see every State represented, but 
that is impracticable. It seems to me that the committee is already 
large enough to work to the best advantage. 


Mr. Ety: It seems to me the difficulty of enlarging the committee 
is not a serious one. A quorum of the committee could certainly be 
got together, and the opinions of the absent members could be given 
if they were not present, and it seems to me they ought easily be add- 
ed to accommodate all. 

Mr. W. Jenkins, New Jersey: Suppose the committee name its own 
quorum. 

Mr. Donyns: No objection to that ; if our representatives do not get 
there, we lose nothing. It might be well to incorporate in the resolu- 
tion that three of the members shall constitute a quorum. It has 
been found extremely convenient for all to be present. But I think 
three of these members might be considered a quorum and thus obvi- 
ate the objection, and when there is a likelihood of matters coming up, 
the others can express their views by correspondence, and I think 
three members could do the business without breaking any law. 

I offer that amendment to Mr. Hammond’s motion, that the names 
of Mr. W. O. Connor, of Georgia, and Mr. R. Mathison, of Ontario, 
be added to the Executive Committee ; and that three of this com- 
mittee shall constitute a quorum. 

Dr. GittETT: The difference is that instead of four making a 
quorum, it now would continue to be but three. I move that that por- 
tion of the motion be laid on the table, and leave the matter of a 
quorum as it is at present—namely, a majority of the committee. 


Mr. Doxsyns: If Mr. Hammond withdraws it, I am satisfied. 
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Dr. GitteTT: I do not believe it would be wise to make three 
members a quorum of the committee. Should we do so, there would 
probably be no full meetings of the committee, because to the three 
living nearest together would be left the holding of all meetings, since 
the presence of others would not be necessary, and practically, instead 
of enlarging the committee, we would reduce it. 

TuE PresiwENt: Does Mr. Dobyns omit that portion of his amend- 
ment ? 


Mr. Dosyns : I will leave it as it is, and let the convention decide. 
Tue PresipEent : Does the convention move to amend ? 


Dr. J. L. Noyrs : Notice having been given to all the committee, 
four can stay away and three must come; we want, at least, 
three to get together. Certainly there would be no quorum unless all 
were notified, and if the four did not come, three would; but under Dr. 
Gillett’s proposal, if four did not come and three did, they would then 
have to go home again. ~ 


Mr. Switer: It seems there is not a practical business point in Dr. 
Gillett’s amendment, and I propose that Mr. Dobyns’ amendment be 
adopted, that three constitute a quorum. 


Mr. Crovuter: I think it would be well to let the committee decide 
whether the quorum should be three or four. 


Tue Presipent: Mr. Dobyns proposes that the names of Mr. Con- 
nor and Mr. Mathison be added to the Executive Committee, now con- 
sisting of five, and that three members of the committee so organized 
shall constitute a quorum : that is the question to be voted on. 


Mr. 8S. T. Warker: I think a majority ought to be a quorum. I 
do not think that the importance that seems to call for a larger com- 
mittee than five should be disorganized by practically reducing the 
number to three by any amendment. The past has shown that fre- 
quent meetings of the committee are not essential to transact their busi- 
ness, and I am in favor of following the custom of requiring a majority 
to constitute a quorum, in order that the desire of the mover of the 
resolution to increase the sectional representation of the committee 
may be operative in its effect. 

Were three members made a legal quorum, it would be an easy 
matter, if such a thing were desired, for the chairman to call frequent 
meetings and pass upon important matters, with but the two mem- 
bers present, who live within a comparatively short distance of Wash- 
ington. For my part, 1 should prefer that the committee meet less 
frequently, and transact business after mature deliberation, and with 
every member present. 

Mr. Terry, of Florida: I also think it should be left to the 
committee to make their own quorum. If four constituted a quorum, 
it would be more of an incentive for them to get together and attend 
the meetings than if the quorum be smaller. I may be mistaken, but 
I think four would be better. 

Mr. 8. T. Watker: I thought the motion to lay Mr. Dobyns’ 
motion on the table had reference to the quorum of the committee, 
and not to adding the names of the gentleman from Georgia and the 
gentleman from Ontario. I think the motion should be divided. I wish 
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to vote to add these names to the committee, but I do not favor less 


than a majority as aquorum. Let us have no “ omnibusing.” 


Mr. Dosyns : I desire to withdraw that part of the motion, and make 
it read that these two gentlemen be added to the committee. [Cries 
of Question ! Question !] 

Tuer Presipent: The motion is to add Mr. Connor’s and Mr. 
Mathison’s names to the Committee. All those in favor of the motion 
will signify the same by raising the hand. Those opposed will signi- 
fy by uplifted hand. The motion is carried. 

Tur PRESIDENT: Now, then, as to Mr. Hammond’s original motion, 
that, with these two additional names added, the Executive Commit- 
tee be re-elected until the meeting of the next convention. All in 
favor of this motion will signify the same by uplifted hand. All 
opposed will signify the same by raising the hand. The motion is 
sarried. 

Dr. WittrAms : I desire to present and move the adoption of the 
following resolutions. 


WuerEas, The conviction has arisen in the minds of many that more frequent 
meetings of this Convention would add to its interest and profit ; and, 


WHEREAS, The attendance has increased‘to such an extent as to make its enter- 
tainment a serious tax upon the few institutions capable of entertaining it ; there- 
fore, 


Resolved, That a committee consisting of the following persons, namely, Dr. E. 
M. Gallaudet, Dr. P. G. Gillett, Dr. G. O. Fay, Mr. A. L. E. Crouter, Mr. F. D. 
Clarke, Mr. John W. Swiler, and Mr. 8S. T. Walker, be appointed to formulate such 
plan as in their judgment may seem necessary for the improvement of our present 
organization : 

Resolved, That this Committee report before the adjournment of this convention. 


Mr. Crovuter: I second the resolutions and the motion. 

Dr. Peer: I move that Dr. Job Williams’ name be added to the 
list. 

Dr. GittET: I move to add the name of Miss Ellen L. Barton. 

Tut Prestpent: You have heard the resolutions and the motions, 
What is your pleasure? Allin favor of the adoption of the same will 
manifest it by raising the hand. Those opposed, by the same sign. 
They are unanimously carried. 

Mr. W. G. Jones, of New York: I move that, as the Gallaudet 
Home Excursion will be on Wednesday next, the business of this con- 
vention shall be suspended for that day, in order to give the members 
an opportunity to attend, and at the same time they will know they 
are helping a most worthy charity. 

Mr. C. W. Ery: I move to amend that motion as follows :—That 
the thanks of the convention are extended for the kind invitation 
received, and that while some of our members will be happy to accept, 
it will not be expedient to suspend the order of our proceedings. 
While we are all in hearty sympathy with the good work of the 
Home, and appreciate the invitation, yet I hardly think it expedient 
to suspend the proceedings of our convention. I move that our thanks 
be extended for the kind invitation, and hope the amendment will be 
adopted. 
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Dr. GittetTr: I hope that the amendment will be carried. The 
excursion is one that will certainly meet with the hearty approval of 
all, and I hope every one will buy a ticket, but I don’t think it wise to 
adjourn the convention over. 

Tue Presipent: You have heard the amendment, or substitute, to 
Mr. Jones’ motion offered by Mr. Ely, that the thanks of this conven- 
tion be extended for the kind invitation received, and that while some 
members will accept, yet it will not be expedient to adjourn the con- 
vention. All those in favor of the motion as amended, will signify it 
in the usual way. Those opposed, by the same sign. It is carried. 

Tuer Presipent: We will now take up the regular programme of 
the afternoon. There will be three papers presented: the first by 
Prof. Thomas Monroe, of Michigan ; the second by Dr. Isaac Lewis 
Peet, of New York ; and the third by Prof. W. G. Jones, of New 
York. 


ADVANCEMENT IN METHODS OF INSTRUCTING THE 
DEAF. 


By Thomas Monroe, of the Michigan Institution. 


The past half century has witnessed improvements in methods of 
instructing in the public schools, which to those competent to judge 
seem no less deserving of commendation than the wonderful inventions 
in other directions which have within the same time been brought out 
for man’s use and comfort. Hardly a trace of the methods of instruc- 
tion employed in the public schools of fifty years ago remains to-day, 
they having been supplanted by more practical and more effectual 
ones ; we, therefore, do not wonder when we hear the men and women 
of to-day deplore the fact that their school days could not have been 
spent under such systems as are now in vogue. Let us take a glance 
at a primary room found‘in any well-regulated school of the present 
time, and in imagination place beside it a primary room of twenty- 
five years ago. The room of the present day is decorated with paper 
designs of the most beautiful colors, these ornaments having been 
made during school hours by children who have been in school for 
from one to two years ; on the window-sills are clay houses, clay 
apples, pigs, dogs, marbles, etce., all wrought by the hands of the same 
little artists. Do we ask ourselves if this is as it should be? What 
ought a school-room for little children to be like? Ought it to be 
like a State prison, or something approaching more nearly a child’s 
playhouse where children will love to go and where they will become 
interested ? How should the time of such children be spent in school ? 
But very little of it can be spent in study, and the question is, Shall 
they be set to work at something, which they can do and in which 
they will be interested, or suffered, through idleness, to drift into 
mischief which calls forth punishment ? 

If we remain in this room long enough, we will see that the teacher 
frequently gives the children exercises in calisthenics, or some other 
form of recreation. She has learned that children cannot sit still 
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for an hour and a half at school any better than they can at home. 
Frequently the children are allowed a few minutes to play the games 
in which it is child-nature to indulge. All this operates to prevent the 
children from doing the same things of their own accord by deceiv- 
ing the teacher. 

The primary room of twenty-five years ago was decorated by a 
small tree of birch switches, which the teacher was wont to use, should 
a child even attempt to draw a picture on his slate. The children 
were expected to study all the time, whether they knew how to do so 
intelligently or not. Should they learn a lesson before it was time for 
them to be dismissed, they were either asked to sit erect with arms 
folded, a position, by the way, which all children love to assume, or 
else were prematurely sent home. The methods of instruction were 
directly in keeping with the rest of the school management. 

In primary grades, students are now made of children, who, under 
the old system, would have become truants. How about the more ad- 
vanced grades? In the past, grammar was taught by placing in the 
hands of the child a text-book, and requiring him, at first, to commit to 
memory, to him, meaningless rules and definitions ; and later analysis 
and parsing was given, with no reference to practical use or application. 
Not until the child was about ready to leave school, was he required 
to express his thoughts in words, and then, so frightened was he at 
the thought of a composition, that some kind friend was importuned 
to come to his assistance that he might pass the ordeal creditably. In 
making practical use of language, the graduate was but little in advance 
of the beginner. 

Nowadays, language training begins almost the very day that the 
pupil enters school. From expressing a single thought in a single 
simple sentence, he is led, step by step, through writing short, simple 
stories, to the most difficult forms of composition. ‘The present 
methods of instructing the hearing in language are, very wisely, 
approaching more nearly to the methods under which the deaf are 
instructed. 

We cannot dwell to compare methods past with methods present, of 
teaching all the other branches, yet, right here, let us note that improve- 
ments in educational methods have kept pace pretty well with the 
march of progress in other lines ; that as the railroad is a swifter and 
and better means for travel than the stage coach, so the present 
methods of instruction excel the old ones. 

How has this improvement been made? By those in the work not 
being content, but continually searching for a better way while in the 
schoolroom, and by the interchange of ideas outside of the schoolroom. 

There have not been as material general changes within the same 
period in methods of instructing the deaf, nor has it been clearly 
demonstrated that similar changes are either possible or necessary in 
our work. We nevertheless see great need for improvements in our 
methods, but the question still is, Is the desired better way attainable ? 
Let us for a few moments contemplate wherein the education of those 
under our care, if possible, could be improved by different and more 
effective ways and methods of instruction. At the outset, let us not 
fall into the error of pointing to the deaf people in this assemblage, or 
to the many others who have made their mark in the world, as a cri- 
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terion of what our system is doing for the deaf. Those who are with 
us to-day, we know do not come from among the average pupils, but 
are the bright ones, the very bright ones, if you please, 

There are dismissed from schools for the deaf each year a great 
many pupils who are unable to read books and newspapers, and who 
are liable to mistakes in expressing thought, even in the simplest forms. 
These children, instead of continuing their education after leaving 
school, must necessarily degenerate, and should they visit the school 
ten years hence, we will find that even what they had learned has been 
forgotten. There sare schools for the deaf where the number of pupils 
commonly called ‘ dull pupils ” excels the number of bright ones. In 
this case, the average pupil is the dull one. Do we go about it in the 
right way to de ‘velop the reading habit in dull pupils? Suppose you 
had been stript of your speech | and hearing, how much better, than 
these so-called dull pupils do you think you would have done? Are 
they not then mis-called “ dull?” Are they not average pupils, those 
who outstrip them being surprisingly bright ? If this be sc—and 
we believe it is—it becomes our duty, inste: ad of reasoning that these 
children are dull and cannot be educated, to examine ‘closely our 
methods of instructing them, and never give up until a way has been 
found to so educate every deaf child of sound mind and memory, that, 
upon leaving school, he will go forward and not backward with his 
education. 

In may be that the ideas which we have learned for him, and given 
him by lecture, before he has been put in a way to get them for 5 
self, has not been educating him, but has been the source of much time 
and labor almost thrownaway. Perhaps that time ought to have been 
spent in putting him in a way to educate himself, by enabling him to 
understand English by using English. We make a mistake in think- 
ing that we are educating him, when in reality we are only giving him 
information ready made by lectures—that i is, if he has not yet become 
able to get this information for himself. Certainly, unless he be made 

capable of educating himself, his education will stop when he leaves 

school, and the few ideas that we have had time to give him, while 
under our care, will not suffice for him through life, and will many of 
them soon be ‘forgotten. Ought we not then to devise, if possible, 
methods to make our pupils better idea- -getters, and compel them to 
wait for ideas until they are able to get them for themselves ; or, in 
other words, make them entirely independent i in everything, except in 
the selection and preparation of mind food. 

We venture to suggest a possible improvement upon the feature of 
our system, which bears directly upon fitting the child to understand 
written composition. After we have taught the little child the names 
of a certain number of objects, his own name, and the names of 
his teacher and classmates, we wish to teach some action words. A 
classmate carries a book. The teacher writes, ‘‘ John carried a book.” 
Our system contemplates that the teacher at once informs the pupil 
what the new word represents. Since the learner is already familiar 
with the words “ John” and “a book,” and has seen the action per- 
formed, ought not the teacher, instead of telling the child what the 
new word means, to ask him what he thinks it means, and tell him the 
meaning, only when he has exhausted every effort to "find out for him- 
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self. It may possibly be too soon to practice this theory with pupils 
so young, yet it illustrates clearly the principle that may be applied to 
older pupils. Do we not tell our pupils too much, and not spend 
enough time and have enough patience in requiring them to find out 
for themselves. 

It is quicker and easier for us to explain the difficulties which our 
pupils meet, yet, if we wish these duller pupils to ever be able to estab- 
lish the meanings of words from the context, or to reason for them- 
selves, we must first go through the process with them. A single day 
will not suffice to give them this habit, nor can it be given them by 
once telling them that it is the proper thing to do; it must be a part 
of the system of their instruction. If we ‘habitually tell a child the 
meaning of new words, he is learning how to find out their meaning 
in one way—to wit, by being told. Suppose we reverse the order and 
patiently require the pupil to exhaust his own resources before giv ing 
him aid ; we would then be educating him by developing his reasoning 
powers, rather than by giving him information by the cramming pro- 
cess. Educated in this way ‘the child would experience less diffic culty 
in his first attempts at independent reading. 

We are now dealing with the corner-stone of a deaf child’s educa- 
tion—his knowledge of language. What is the best method of teach- 
ing language to the average pupil ? It is highly important that we 
endeavor to have this question answered right, because if we pursue a 
wrong method, no matter how much time be spent on the subject, the 
pupil “will still leave school with but little real know ledge of the 
subject. 

Let us see how language is learned by what may be called the natural 
method. This is the method by which the little talking child learns the 
use of language. Natural methods are in many cases the true methods, 
and the manner in which a mother teaches language to the child may 
furnish us with a useful lesson. We will find that she does not take 
each ‘word of the language, and act out the meaning for tie child’s 
benefit. She probably says, “‘Come to me.” The little child knows 
as little of what these words mean as a little deaf child would, but the 
mother repeats expressions of this kind time and again, until the child 
suddenly comes to understand their meaning. After the child has 
learned a few words, the mother does not deem it necessary to explain 
the meaning of any new word which she may have occasion to use, 
but when she has used the new word often enough, she finds the child 
is familiar with its meaning. 

In listening to the little story from mother’s knee, the child hears 
words which it cannot understand, yet its mother has not instilled the 
principle that it is necessary to understand every word in order to 
understand the story ; but so long as the child gets a general idea of 
the story it is content, and subsequent use of the new words will make 
their meaning clear. Perhaps the child, of itself, does not get the ex- 
act meaning of a word, yet its mother seems to instinctively know 
that it is better that the child have a somewhat imperfect understand- 
ing of it, than to bring him up to believe that he must run and ask 
some one to act out and explain the meaning of every new word for 
him. 

What, then, is this natural method of learning language? It is 
7 
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simply learning language by using it, rather than by attempting to 
commit to memory the meaning of each word of which it is composed. 

Are we, in teaching the deaf, following this natural method closely 
enough? Could we not give a better command of language to the 
average deaf child by placing in his hands and leaving him to read the 
little “‘ Mother’s-knee Stories,” which have done so much to familiarize 
his talking brothers and sisters with their mother tongue? The talk- 
ing child learns language, by having stories, and things in which he is 
interested presented to his notice by means of spoken words ; and the 
deaf child will learn language best in practically the same way—by 
having suitable stories and other written compositions, in which he will 
be interested, selected, and he educated to read them. 

Since it will always be impossible to have a deaf child read as much 
language as a talking child of the same age will hear, the deaf child’s 
knowledge of language will never equal that of the hearing child, other 
things being equal ; but if we follow this principle with the deaf, it 
certainly seems that their ability to use language must improve with 
every day spent in school, let them be either bright or dull. 

In times past, it might have been possible to make people believe 
that the deaf were taught by means of a secret art, and that they are 
a class of people different from the rest of mankind, but it is now quite 
generally known that deaf children have much the same likes and dis- 
likes that talking children have ; that they must be taught the same 
things; that the more common sense and reason we apply to the process, 
the more effectually will they be taught. In educating the hearing, we 
can use spoken language, while with the deaf a slower means must be 
used, but at similar stages of their advancement the process should 
be as nearly the same as is possible. 

What bas been suggested as a possible improvement in the method 
of teaching language may suffice to illustrate similar possible improve- 
ments in methods in other branches of our work. The establishment 
of kindergartens and encouragement to write suitable text-books are 
subjects which may well occupy our attention. Do we wish to rest 
satisfied with the conclusion that the plan of instructing the deaf which 
has been handed down to us from “time wherein the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary,” is all that could be desired, and that the 
deaf of to-day, and the deaf of to-morrow must be instructed in the 
same way that their grandfathers and great-grandfathers were ? 

In the days of Lucretius people generally rested satisfied that 


‘*To instruct the deaf no art could reach, 
No care improve, no wisdom teach.”’ 


But the deaf who have lived since that time have held in sacred mem- 
ory the names of persons, who said that this was not and could not be 
true. Those who overturned this theory were interested in the deaf 
and had their welfare at heart. They said more could be done and 
more was done ; grand and noble was the work which they accomplished. 

Without doubt our forefathers did their full share in the uplifting 
of the deaf, and yet, we believe that the deaf of the future will enjoy 
the benefit of as great advancement and improvement in plans for their 
instruction over the deaf of the past and present, as the deaf of the 
present and past have over the deaf in the time of Lucretius. 

We have no reason to believe that progress has stopped, but what- 
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ever is done for the deaf in this direction, will be done by the those 
who are interested, and these will come from the ranks of those en- 
gaged in the work. 

Among those who are laboring for the desired improvement, are 
many deaf people, and it may truthfully be said that none there are 
who have the true interests of the deaf more sincerely at heart than 
do the deaf themselves. 

It is just possible that our system of instruction is perfect as it now 
stands and will admit of no beneficial material changes, and ‘yet we 
as educators of the deaf, have no right to assume that this is true. 
Experienced educators have tried such changes as: the abolishment of 
the use of signs as a means of communication in instructing the deaf ; 
the pure oral method ; and other lesser changes ; and reported favorably 
upon them. While none of these have met with anything approaching 
unanimous endorsement, we owe it to the class in whose interest we 
labor to give time and attention to the consideration of any such im- 
provements. The question “Is there a better way ?” must be constant- 
ly before our minds. 

It was a desire for a better way that brought into existence the steam 
engine, electric car, the telegraph, and other useful inventions. People 
lived for ages, and lived very well too, and did great things without 
ever dreaming of the possibility of these facilities, yet there was a 
better way, and we of to- day are enjoying it on every hand. 

Will the deaf of the future think of those of the ‘present day with 
regret that so very little was done for them? Are we doing as much 
toward making possible for the deaf what has heretofore been im- 
possible, as our forefathers did, or are we content to ride along in the 
ship which the efforts of our forefathers constructed ? 

One of the most fruitful sources for bringing about what has been 
suggested is our National Convention. This being true, any thing 
which bears, either directly or indirectly, upon the desired better way 
in any part of our work, should properly find a place for discussion at 
these meetings. 

The advancement of theories which the majority of us have never 
tried, and in the efficacy of which we do not believe will not, among 
fair minded people, produce discord or ill-feeling; and even if this 
were otherwise, such discussion should not be prevented, even in the 
interest of harmony. The object of our great national meeting is not 
to enable us to exchange papers and notes of admiration, but to advance 
our methods and lift the entire teaching force among the deaf to a 
higher plane, and while we may differ and cross swords in matters 
pertaining to our profession, surely, so long as each is sincere and 
prompted by honest motives, freedom of expression can by no manner 
of means engender personal feeling. 

We believe that the primary object of these conventions is to secure 
for the deaf the benefits of advancement in methods of instruction to 
which they are entitled, and while those who have in times past been 
eminent and faithful in uplifting the deaf should be remembered with 
reverence, no portion of the time at our conventions should be spent in 
extolling the virtues of noble men and women. The many papers 
published in the interest of the deaf afford abundant opportunity for 
remembering with gratitude, and recognizing the work which these 
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benefactors have done ; but should we allow any part of the limited 
time of these conventions to be occupied in this way, we are in a 
measure robbing these meetings of their usefulness. 

The unselfish desire so plainly manifest on the part of those who are 
enlisted in the work of educating the deaf, assures us that reforms will 
not lag but move forward with a rapid pace. 


THE RELATION OF THE SIGN-LANGUAGE TO THE EDUCA- 
TION OF THE DEAF. 


By Isaac Lewis Peet, LL.D., of the New York Institution. 

Ideas, etymologically speaking, are tke entities seen with the mind’s 
eye. 

‘Gonniate ideas are produced through the senses of feeling, taste, 
smell and hearing, but to a far greater extent through the sense of 
sight. Hence, they may be defined as images of objects transferred 
from the retina of the physical eye to the corresponding seat of 
sensation in the brain, where they are retained and made permament 
as the same objects may be thrown by the camera upon a sensitive 
plate, and afterward fixed by chemical process. They may be either 
single or in groups, quiescent or in motion. They form pictures, the 
distinctness of which depends not only upon the intensity of a first 
impression, but also upon subsequent observation of details and 
familiarity with the general grouping of related objects. They are 
often so connected that the natural sequence of cause and effect is 
clearly perceptible. 

The breath of the wind on the cheek followed by the ripple on the 
water ; the flight of an arrow followed by the falling of a bird ; the 
gathering of clouds followed by the downpour of rain; a beautiful 
sunset followed by a glorious sunrise ; become so linked together in the 
mind that when we notice the one, we intuitively look for the other. 

Thus mental vision becomes the foundation of all reasoning, and 
accordingly as it is cultivated, becomes the source of extensive 
knowledge. It is the foundation, too, of memory, which, in the sense 
of continuity, may be regarded as a moving panorama, beginning 
with the past and coming down towards the present, or with the 
present and going back towards the past, or, which is the same thing, 
as a series of pictures producing the same result. It has to do, more- 
over, with recollection, which is the direct result of that association of 
ideas, whereby one naturally suggests another, and presents for 
separate inspection, the individual pictures that are hung in the 
gallery of memory. 

There is another power, however, allied to vision and growing out 
of it, which adds greatly to its efficacy as a potential factor in human 
thought—the power of re-arranging concrete ideas, so as to form new 
combinations, whereby we can conceive as well as perceive. As its 
name imports, it equally with vision, produces pictures in the mind, 
though it can, and often does, select parts of a single object or of 
different objects, and construct new wholes unlike anything of which 
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vision may have taken cognizance. Such is imagination as dis- 
tinguished from memory. 

Memory sees what és or has been ; imagination what may be. The 
one presents to the mind actualities ; the other possibilities. The one 
informs ; the other suggests. The one asserts; the other interprets. 
The one reproduces ; the othercreates. The one is imitative ; the other 
inventive. The one walks in beaten paths; the other discovers new 
and possibly better routes. The one is content with existing condi- 
tions and surroundings ; the other presses onward toward an ideal. 

The one reasons from accepted facts ; the other, from facts conceiv- 
able and to be sought after. 

Either, in excess, affects the balance of the mind. Both, in com- 
bination, produce the happiest results. Alone, the memory lives in the 
present and in the past without securing hope or joy from the future. 
Alone, the imagination is but a combination of airy nothings—a delu- 
sive mirage, an elusive ignis fatuus. 

The one may be relied onas having a solid basis of fact ; but, around 
it, the other may throw a drapery of grace and beauty, or, resting 
upon it, may peer keenly into the future, and see new conditions and 
new possibilities. 

The mind, however, either through vision or imagination, cannot 
be content with contemplation, Man as a social being must tell what 
he thinks. He shows it in the light and play of the countenance and in 
the soulful glance of the eye, no less than in the shadows that darken 
the brow, or the dejection ‘that casts down the features. His attitude, 
his movement, his very listlessness, all tell of that which is going on 
within him, but when he essays more than this involuntary, uncon- 
scious betr ayal of thought and feeling, he resorts to some definite and 
intentional method of expression. Naturally, he endeavors to imitate 
the visions, either of the actual or the possible, that occupy his mind. 
Hence, he resorts to gestures, action and pantomime, which, as a rule, 
are adopted for this purpose by the untutored races, and are regarded 
as important accessories even among the most cultivated. 

The picture in the mind, if in motion, is acted out and made to 
reappear vividly in all its salient points. If it be a still picture, how- 
ever, it can be accurately delineated by outlines drawn on a plane 
surface, rounded or modified, as the case may require, by shading or 
by color; and hence, in all ages, Art has been employed to express 
thought. The artist may be a simple observer of Nature, and repro- 
duce scenes, with which he has become familiar, for the delectation of 
those who have no other means of beholding them, or he may be an 
interpreter of scenes and events, with only the existence of which he 
is acquainted, but which his imagination enables him to present in 
their probable appearance and real relations. 

The artist can give us the picture of a house or bridge, as it stands 
amid its surroundings. The architect may plan an edifice or a bridge 
in all its details, and give us a picture, which, when the structure 
is completed, is found to be as exact, in its verisimilitude, as if the 
picture had been made after, instead of before the work had been 
accomplished. In the one case, the mental picture reproduced de- 
pends tpon simple vision; in the other, it depends upon the imagination. 
There is another class of ideas less easily defined. They are popu- 
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larly supposed to be unrelated to vision, and to be independent of it, 
such as quality, quantity, color, time, instrument, character, power, 
death, life and attributes of every kind. From the circumstance that 
they are when thought about, separated from any one concrete entity, 
they are called abstract ideas and, therefore, do not, in themselves, 
form mental pictures, but they are so related to the concrete and have, 
so to speak, so little vitality without it, that they cannot be considered, 
unless the mind, with the rapidity inherent in it, brings up picture 
after picture, of which this so-called abstract ide a forms a component 
part. Thus the abstract idea of whiteness brings before the mind in- 
numerable white objects, and the idea of time sets in motion a 
panorama of hours and days and weeks and months and years. Such 
abstract ideas cannot be portrayed on canvas, though concrete objects 

can be so grouped that the idea of whiteness, ‘for instance, san be made 
the motive or topic of a painting, and, by ‘the aid of metaphor and 
personification, those powerful instrumen ts in the hand of the imagina- 
tion, almost any abstract idea can be so handled. 

There is no reason, however, why gesture cannot be made to sub- 
serve this purpose, or why a community of persons accustomed to con- 
verse in this way alone, cannot entertain these ideas as perfectly as any 
other. A short significant gesture or combination of gestures can fix 
each of these several abstractions perfectly, and in a most satisfactory 
manner. 

Enough has perhaps been said to show that a// persons think and 
reason, remember and purpose, by means of mental pictures, and that 
they more or less express their mental action in a pictorial manner. 

There is, however, among the physical senses, one with which vision 
has nothing to do, and which has nevertheless dictated to the bulk of 
mankind the method of expressing their ideas. But for the possession 
of hearing, all men would, from the infancy of the race to the present 
time, have made their ordinary communications by a system of ges- 
tures, which, improving through the ages that have since elapsed, would 
at the present period in the world’s progress have attained a degree of 
completeness that we might well regard as incomparable in simplicity, 
exactness, significance and beauty. Writing would no doubt have 
been hieroglyphical—largely supplemented by the magnificent perfec- 
tion Art would have attained under the compulsion of necessity. With- 
out hearing, however, all the ideas suggested by sound, and all the soul- 

stirring and soul-elevating influence of music would have been wanting. 
No note of warning would have startled the mind out of confident 
security to the recognition of impending danger, and possibly there 
would have been a larger class of mere dreamers than are now found 
among those whose placidity i is constantly interrupted by awakening 
sounds. 

Whether the first man Adam was originally endowed not only with 
hearing but also with the ability to express himself in connected 
spoken words, is a question of exegesis—but as a result of our own ex- 
perience and observation we must accept it as a fact, that speech is a 
direct result of hearing—that except in abnormal cases, children who 
hear well will come to speak distinctly, that those who hear imperfectly 
will speak imperfectly, and that those who do not hear at all will not 
speak at all. 
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Without entering into discussion of the genesis of language, or of the 
steps by which different languages have had their birth, growth and 
culmination, like the language of the Hebrews, for instance, or the 
splendid tongues of Greece and Rome, it is sufficient for our purpose, 
to know that every human being comes into the world non-speaking, 
as is implied by the term infant,—that though he be endowed with 
hearing, he has at first no knowledge of the significance of words or 
sentences spoken in his presence, that the fundamental knowledge of 
these is acquired during the first three or four years of childhood, and 
that this acquisition and its subsequent development i is due to an en- 
vironment in which spoken language, aided by interpreting circum- 
stances, scenes, expression of countenance, actions and gestures, has a 
controlling influence. Hearing significant sounds made by the vocal 
organs of those in his presence, his imitative propensity leads him to 
endeavor to produce similar sounds by means of own vocal organs, and 
thus he arrives at the ability to speak, in similar connections, w vords and 
sentences that he has frequently heard uttered. From this point he 
goes on acquiring new ideas and new forms of vocal expression from 
every one he meets. Henumbers his involuntary teachers by the score, 
by the hundred, even by the thousand. If his environment be one in 
which pure, intellectual and refined discourse prevails, the language 
which he uses will partake of the same characteristics. If, on the con- 
trary, it be vulgar, ungrammatical and coarse, he will have his start in 
life greatly handicz upped by his unfortunate surroundings. His accent, 
too, is so subject to the same influences, that we find appropriate to 
almost every member of a mixed community, the remark made to the 
Apostle Peter when he denied his Lord, “Thy speech bewrayeth thee.” 

From such an environment as this, the congenitally deaf are abso- 
lutely excluded. Their modes of expression correspond exactly to 
their modes of thought. The pictures in their minds are faithfully re- 
produced in outward semblance, an’d in the silence arcund them, there 
is nothing to divert them to any other course. Whenever a number 
of deaf-mutes are congregated together, this tendency is at once seen 
and acknowledged. Thought flashes from mind to mind with an exu- 
berance that is stimulating, expansive, and, to them, in the highest 
degree enjoyable. In such circumstances they find themselves in their 
true social element. They breathe, so to speak, their native air. There 
is a direct connection between thought and expression, which evinces 
the fact that there is no intermediary. With the hearing, however, 
words are intermediaries. ‘The widely accepted notion that we think 
in words has no basis in fact. They do indeed possess the ability to 
formulate their thoughts in words, but the idea, as has already been 
shown, is antecedent to the word. This is strikingly illustrated by the 
fact that, in extemporaneous discourse, the idea with which the speak- 
er is possessed is seldom expressed without a series of repetitions, in 
each of which the phraseology is so changed that a nearer approach to 
exactness is obtained. It is like the zigzags and parallels in military 
engineering whereby a besieging army is enabled to draw nearer, by 
degrees, to the point of attack. In elaborate composition, too, how 
often is it necessary for an author to recast sentence after sentence be- 
fore he is able to present an idea precisely as it exists in his mind. In 
fact, such a mastery of any language as shall make it a facile and 
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thoroughly available instrument of expressing ideas is one of the most 
‘difficult of human achievements, So fully impressed was the distin- 
guished Dr. Horace Bushnell with the difficulties presented by the use 
of words as intermediaries of thought, that he used to say that no lan- 
guage was adequate to the full expression of all our ideas. 

The question arises, what should be the environment of a deaf-mute 
during those years when his plastic mind is undergoing its develop- 
ment? Should it be restricted to one of spoken words, which he is 
taught to read upon the lips, and to utter with laborious effort ? 
Should it be confined to one in which words spelled with the fingers, 
words the meaning of which, as in the case of those labial signs which 
are forced to become the representatives of sounds, dawns slowly upon 
the mind, or should it be one in which his relations to those with whom 
he associates are as free and spontaneous as are those which the hear- 
ing child enjoys in the society of his fellows ? 

Were it not that deaf-mutes form buta small proportion of the com- 
munity, were it not necessary to bring them into intimate relations 
with those composing the great hearing world around them, who do 
not understand what, for want of a better term, is called “ the lan- 
guage of signs,” the answer would be obvious. As it is, he must, in 
some way, be made acquainted with the language of his country, to 
which he is to all intents and purposes a foreigner. Of this, the most 
useful form is necessarily that which appeals to the eye in the guise of 
writing, or of its alternate, print. Written words are to the hearing 
the symbols of sounds. To the comparatively illiterate, they have no 
significance except as they are slowly made to recall spoken words, 
and even among the highly cultivated, a spontaneous undertone of 
speech accompanies even the most rapid reading. To the congenitally 
deaf they are rather the silent symbols of signs. It is true that it is 
possible for them to be the direct symbols of ideas, but there is great 
reason to believe that, in reading, all deaf-mutes, by whatever system 
taught, make what may be called imagined gestures, to accompany 
every word or phrase they read. 

How then shall we introduce the deaf-mute to a knowledge of writ- 
ten language? Shall it be all object-teaching, and shall every name 
he learns to read or write be attached to the object of which it is the 
symbol, and every phrase and sentence he acquires, be taught only as 
the occasion for it shall arise? Or shall we not rather regard him as 
a foreigner, as he is, and make the language, which he already knows, 
the interpreter of that which he is learning? Other things being equal, 
this would seem to be the true philosophy. ‘Through signs he can be 
inspired, as it were, with an idea, and then the method of expressing 
it in language can be taught to him ; and, vice versa, the meaning of a 
written sentence can be given him through signs, which shall extend 
not only to every word and modification thereof, but also to the true 
meaning of the whole. Such a course gives life, vividness and reality, 
to the cold form of words and makes him perceive their adaptation. But 
to enable him to use words for himself, requires constant practice. 
One of the best methods of giving him such practice in connection 
with the events of every-day life is to elicit from him, through signs, 
an account of what he has seen and done and thought during a certain 
specified period of time, and then require him to express the same in 
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writing. His mistakes should then be carefully corrected, ellipses sup- 
plied, and the whole be brought to the form of good idiomatic lan- 
guage. Every alteration should be carefully explained through signs, 
and the exercise should be rewritten and revised sufficiently often 
to enable him, without formally committing his work to memory, to 
make it a comparatively finished production. In this way the daily or 
semi-weekly journal may be made the means of constant improvement. 
When a lesson is assigned for private study, he should be required to 
seek out the meaning of each word, phrase or sentence, by patient 
thought, employing a lexicon so far as it may aid him, and he should 
then be questioned upon it by signs. If he has failed to elicit the real 
meaning, the teacher should have the whole lesson written out on the 
blackboard and explain it in signs, word by word, phrase by phrase, 
sentence by sentence—and then talk over the whole subject till he is 
sure it has made an indelible impression. This is as applicable to class 
work as to individual instruction, and thus becomes a great economizer 
of time. After this, the pupil or pupils must be required to write out 
what they have learned, in alphabetic language, to be corrected again 
and again. For this purpose, only short lessons can at first be given, 
but these will grow longer and longer as the knowledge and ability of 
the pupil increase. 

Daily lessons should be given on the verb during the whole period 
of instruction. The use of this once mastered in all the moods and 
tenses, persons and numbers, and in the equivalent expressions to 
which they give rise, the language itself is brought into comparative 
subjection. In this, the language of signs is of great assistance ; for 
the niceties of distinction can, by its means, be made completely evi- 
dent. Written or dactylologic conversation between the teacher and his 
pupil is a very useful method of practice, but even here the sign lan- 
guage is a most convenient instrument to have at hand in case of mis- 
understanding. 

Whenever it is found that the pupils of a sign teacher, to use a tech- 
nical abbreviation, are not improving in written language, and especi- 
ally in the language of every day life, it is certain that he lays too 
much stress upon the committing to memory of lessons and does not 
give sufficient attention to the practice, in every form, that is so essential. 

To general reading, the sign-language has been fousd to be a won- 
derfully efficient adjunct. Leta teacher require his pupils to tell him in 
signs the gist of their reading, and he will find that, after a while, 
they will develop an ability to understand what they read which would 

otherwise be impossible, and he will also find that they will begin to 

use written language with a correctness and exactness that is surpris- 
ing. They will, moreover, use signs themselves with much greater 
clearness and grace. As a preliminary to this, the writer has been ac- 
customed to direct his pupils to make a methodic sign for each word 
as it appears in its order in the printed line, noting the words he does 
not know and applying to his teacher for explanation afterward. To 
facilitate this practice, he has required that whole pages be dictated 
with the manual alphabet, while the pupil gives the sign for each word 
at the moment it is spelled. This is on the principle that, to the deaf, 
the sign for a word is its significant pronunciation, just as the sound 
thereof is to the hearing. 
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And it may be remarked in passing, that it would be well that all 
communications given by the teacher in the class-room should be made 
in this way, that the pupil may become accustomed to receive ideas in 
the order of words as hearing children do, without being deprived of 
the assistance of what, to him, is the only true equivalent of spoken 
language. It has been found, in practice, that there is no more 
effective method than this of preparing lessons for evening study. 

There is no eloquence that deaf-mutes can appreciate except what 
comes to then in the form of signs. No appeals to the intellect or the 
emotions can touch them, in equal degree, by any other means. Lec- 
tures, addresses, sermons, conveyed in this their own vernacular, have a 
peculiar power and influence. Debates in signs in their literary socie- 
ties, the arguments of which they are, by the regulations, required to 
reduce afterward to writing, are found to be as useful as debates on the 
same topics among hearing persons, for they cultivate the reasoning 
powers and bring out the ‘best results of intellectual attrition. 

Much controversy has been excited among teachers of the deaf as to 
the advisability of using signs purely ideographic, and another class of 
signs designated as methodic, whereby every individual word in a sen- 
tence shall be definitely distinguished, in every particular, from every 
other word of similar import. In popular parlance, ideographic signs 
deal with phrases and sentences as pictorial entities, but methodic or 
word signs may be used in the English order, so that the teacher may 
dictate any given sentence to a class of pupils, and expect each one of 
them to reproduce it in writing, in the identical words and order of the 
original, while, if he conveys the same ideas in ideographic signs, as 
many different written versions will be furnished as there are individ- 
ual writers. Ideographic signs give good practice in orignality of ex- 
pression ; methodic signs, in correct forms of language. 

Personally, I discard neither, but use them interchangeably, giving 
preference, however, to the ideographic as corresponding to the true 
genius of the sign language. There are certain ideas, however, for 
which it is essential, even when using ideographic signs, that there 
should be a fixed and invariable means of designation. All abstract 
and generic terms, such as institution, instrument, color, time, should 
be expressible by a short, distinctive sign, and, for many of them, it 
has been found convenient to introduce a letter of the manual alphabet 
in connection with it. These are often strikingly significant. For in- 
stance, character is a C stamped upon the heart; characteristic, a C 
stamped upon the hand. Mazim is an M exhibited as pressed upon the 
elevated palm ; morality, the same letter pressed upon the heart, and 
religion is the R formed by twisting the middle finger over the first in 
such wise that it resembles a cord, raising it from the heart toward 
heaven and then bringing it back to the heart—a significant transla- 
tion of the Latin term redigio—the binding back. 

Ideographic signs, in which are, from necessity, included the signs 
for generic and abstract terms, should invariably be used in translating 
a spoken discourse pari passu for the benefit of deaf-mutes present. It 
is not the words but the ideas that the deaf listener requires. It isa 
crucial test, however, for if the speaker gives mere words, words, 
words, he will by them be weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
While it may legitimately be inferred from the tenor of this argu- 
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ment, that the language of signs is a most valuable instrument in the 
mental development of all deaf-mutes, and I might add, of even those 
hearing persons who may have acquired a mastery over it, the im- 
portant fact must not be overlooked, that its chief use is to facilitate 
the acquisition of a spoken language like the English, as it exists in 
alphabetic form, and to make it possible for a deaf-mute to acquire so 
thorough a knowledge thereof that he shall be able to secure unrestrict- 
ed access for himself to thestores of literature and the records of science, 
and at the same time have the ability to express in the language in 
which these are embodied, his own opinions and feelings on the same, 
or other topics. 

The question is a secondary one whether he shall be taught to 
recognize and make use of the spoken form of the language with the 
alphabetical form of which he has been made familiar. 

Articulate speech has been so analyzed that its elements are very 
generally understood among teachers of the deaf. The positions 
of the organs employed in producing it have been so clearly defined 
that the elements of a spoken word are recognizable by the eye, and 
capable of being imitated by movements of the organs of speech. 


Speech has been made visible and silence has been made vocal. 


For this result, a debt of gratitude has been incurred to Professor 
A. Melville Bell, the distinguished leader in the investigation of vocal 
physiology, whose works must be regarded as the latest and best 
authority upon every variety of vocal utterance. By his ‘“ Visible 
Speech” an alphabetic form may be conferred upon every spoken 
language that has not already been reduced to writing, and the pro- 
nunciation of every written language can be presented to the eye. A 
similar debt is due to Dr. A. Graham Bell, who, better known to fame 
through inventions of vast moment, is yet known and honored for 
having devised and introduced an applic: ation of his father’s system to 
the case of the deaf-mute. 

By following out its principles, it is quite possible to teach every 
deaf-mute to discern, at first slowly, but afterward more rapidly, the 
elements of every word as spoken by his teacher, and then to 
place his own vocal organs in the position that he has recognized as 
necessary to the production of what he has been told is sound. 

In this way every intelligent deaf-mute, may if his vocal organs be 
perfect, be taught to give in speech with at least approximate distinct- 
ness, such language as he knows, and to read the lips of at least one 
person. The success of this lip- -reading as it has been called, depends 
upon very exact positions on the part of the teacher, but as one after 
learning to read exact and carefully executed handwriting without 
difficulty, may become gradually accustomed to read what is less and 
less legible, so the deaf-mute may gradually turn from the one person 
whose labiology he can read perfectly, to others less careful of utter- 
ance and by observing similarities and differences, learn to catch what 
is spoken. The great labor involved consists in learning to follow 
the first speaker. In this, the use of the manual alphabet simultaneous- 
ly with recognizing the elements of speech, and the use of signs for 
interpreting words and sentences, are found to be of great assistance. 
So that, even in a department of instruction that has been regarded as 
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essentially antagonistic to the language of signs, the latter has been 
found to have a place. 

One hour a day devoted to this instruction, not to selected pupils, 
but to all who enjoy the benefits of an Institution, will in the end 
produce gratifying results, and will not be found wasted even in the 
case of those who find it most difficult, for it adds the knowledge of 
another of the allotropic forms which language may assume, and thus 
makes the deaf-mute more familiar with it, as we become familiar 
with anything that we see, not in some only, but in all of its phases. 

This is the view which has come to be entertained in the Institution 
with which the writer has had an experience of forty-five years, as a 
practical instructor, concerning the relations of signs, articulation and 
dactylology as combined in one system. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SIGNS. 
By W. G. Jones, of the New York Institution. 


The Sign Language, which is looked upon by many as something 
greatly detrimental to the educational progress of the deaf-mute, is, on 
the contrary, the most important means of imparting knowledge to a 
pupil in the classroom. For years it has been relied upon by all who 
have found, by experience, that deaf-mutes cannot learn much without 
the aid of signs. 

Signs are of vital importance to the deaf, and are to them what 
Webster’s Dictionary is to all, for they convey to the mind of a deaf- 
mute, be he dull or bright, a clear idea of the true meaning of a word 
new to him and also the substance of a subject. After a pupil has 
been in school for a short time, he may be able to Jearn a lesson per- 
fectly, word for word, like a parrot, but when he is told to render it 
into signs, he is all at sea and has no idea of the meaning of what he 
has learned. The signs test his understanding. The teacher should 
always have his pupils recite in signs the lesson learned the night be- 
fore, to find out how much of it they understand. So signs will give 
life to the thoughts of the pupils when they recite. 

A bright pupil will make clear signs, because he will easily grasp the 
meaning of his lesson, while, on the other hand, a dull one will sign in 
a confused or awkward manner, as he feels himself on unsafe ground 
when required to give in signs the meaning of a word or sentence. 

It would be wrong for a teacher to think he was wasting valuable 
time on such a pupil as the last mentioned one, or to so neglect him, 
and at the same time to push the bright ones on, that at the end of 
the year, the unfortunate will either be left in the same class or 
placed still lower. 

Of course these dull pupils are the greatest trials of a teacher’s 
life, but they are always with him and he must accept the inevitable. 
His duty is clear. He must be patient, and doubtless will have to 
spend a much greater time with them, but will often succeed in get- 
ting very good results. 

But how can the mind of a dull pupil be reached? The only true 
answer is that signs are the medium. 
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As a rule, the dull ones are found oftener in classes of beginners 
than higher up. So the teacher of the primary class should be, not 
only a good sign-maker, but able to answer the many puzzling ques- 
tions which children are always asking. 

On the other hand, if that teacher be a poor one, it will make the 
work of the other teachers much harder, and they will say his pupils 
are a drawback to their classes when they join. But if the pupils 
have been well taught, they will be able to give satisfactory proof by 
signing clearly and wr iting short sentences fluently. 

Most of us find much pleasure and profit in attending lectures or de- 
bates, for they act as a tonic on our mental powers, and are sure to 
keep us in good condition. It is the same with the deaf-mute pupil. 
Teachers feel it a duty to encourage his search for knowledge, by tell- 
ing stories in signs, or giving lectures in signs on subjects with which 
the pupils should be familiar, and it would help him very much to 
have him write what he had learned through signs. This would en- 
able him to grasp the idea more readily, and at the same time he would 
be getting control of the language. 

Signs are a cyclorama to the deaf. If signs were not known to us, 
how m many of us would be what we are to-day? We should be in a 
pitiably lonely condition. But by the aid of the sign-language, we 
are brought close to each other, and are enabled to impart to our 
pupils much that would be impossible without their use. There are 
many deaf-mutes that have been taught in schools where signs were 
prohibited, who will tell you that since they have come in contact with 
those using signs, they have learned much more than when they 
depended alone on lip-reading or the manual alphabet. 

We know that new pupils, if they have not learned to speak before 
becoming deaf, always make natural signs when they come to school. 
Let us ask ourselves, is it right for us to spread our arms upwards and 
turn aside our heads, telling them never to use signs again? Such 
signs are part of their birthright and, while permitting them to use 
these rude yet often very droil signs, we can polish their sign lan- 
guage till it is like ours, at the same time, making them see why the 
signs we teach them are better than their own. 

The truth must be told, although very humiliating, that many deaf- 
mutes, when they have graduated, are scarcely able to describe what 
they read in newspapers, or even what their hearing friends write to 
them. Why should it beso? Because they were not well-drilled in 
the sign-language. 

Good sign-makers are generally ready-writers and can interest an 
audience better than poor ones. So we have a strong proof of the 
importance of signs. 

Teachers who sign well and can express themselves clearly in writ- 
ing are always successful in the classroom, because signs are to the 
_ the real guide posts on the road to knowledge, and frequent writ- 

~- to them what stepping stones are to those who cross a brook. 

ithout the aid of signs, many of us would be like a turtle lying on 
its back, making futile attempts to turn over, which, if it finally suc- 
ceeds in doing, will walk slower than ever, because it has become tired 
by righting itself. 
Signs are so vastly important that they may be compared to stereop- 
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ticon light cast on the screen-like minds of the deaf. It is well known 
that many deaf-mutes construct their sentences in a peculiar fashion. 
They write according to the order of the signs they would use in ex- 
pressing their ideas. This fault isa very common one, and is there- 
fore held up as an evil, resulting from signs, by those who disapprove 
of signs. But it must be understood that this is not a fault peculiar 
to the deaf. Children, when learning to talk, invert the order of 
language, as also do foreigners when attempting to express themselves 
in English. The fault should be corrected by the teacher. He should 
insist on his pupils writing as much and as often as possible. That is 
a sure way to make them have confidence when they write to their 
hearing friends. 

A teacher cannot be called a good one until he can master, not only 
the sign language, but written language as well. Then he will be 
able to teach his pupils, so that they will be masters of themselves 
when they leave school. Consequently, it is seen that signs are, in 
a wide sense, the foundation of a deaf-mute education. It is well 
known that the Combined System schools approve the use of signs 
for the reason, that the pupils can learn with their help much more 
in a shorter time than they could without their aid. For, by the 
very nature of a deaf-mute’s affliction, he requires a much longer 
training than his more fortunate brothers, and so teaching by signs 
and writing trains the mind faster than any other method. 

Lip-reading and articulation are very good, too, but they are only 
accomplishments. A lady cannot be said to be accomplished until she 
is able to sing, play on the piano, etc. A deaf-mute may not be ac- 
complished until he can read the lips and articulate, yet, for all that, 
he may be a well-educated person without a knowledge of these, if he 
can express himself in well-written language. 

Dr. Peet has made it one of his rules that every pupil in his school 
be daily taught one hour in lip-reading and articulation, and I am 
happy to say that many of the pupils can carry on a conversation with 
their articulation teachers ; but he also insists upon their spelling with 
their hands and making the signs for the spoken words, so that they 
shall grasp the meaning of the spoken sentence. He is a firm sup- 
porter of the sign-language. I believe that most of us who are here 
in the chapel to-day, believe the Combined System to be the best of 
all. It does the greatest good to the greatest number, and is produc- 
tive of the best results, when the average length of time that the deaf- 
mute has to spend at school is taken into account. 

Signs may be said to be the electric shock given to the seemingly 
dull mind of the uneducated deaf-mute. | When first used upon him, 
his intellectual powers show signs of life, just as machinery begins to 
move when steam is driven into it. 

Those interested in deaf-mute instruction will feel happy to see how 
eager the pupils are to learn anything new in the chapel or classroom 
where signs are to be used to explain the subject. 

Before the combined system had been used, those advocating the 
oral method could truthfully say that lip-reading and articulation 
were not thoroughly tested in schools other than their own, but now 
that they have been introduced and used in connection with signs, the 
teachers of the combined system can safely say that deaf-mutes do not 
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learn as much by the oral method as by the combined, given the same 
length of time ; for the combined system does more ‘and better work 
than the oral system alone. In the latter, the pupil is handicapped. 
The teachers of the combined system are really practical, for they 
are always ready to adopt the best means for instructing the deaf- 
mutes, while the oral teachers act as if they felt sure that nothing could 
be better than their own particular system. Ina large hall like this 
chapel, pupils of the combined system can enjoy lectures, ete., given 
in signs, better than could pupils of the oral system, because every 
one of the former can understand the whole, or nearly all, of the ad- 
dress, while very few of the latter could repeat ¢ any part of it. 

Now let us turn our attention to the class-room work. By means 
of signs, new pupils gain the first elements of knowledge. As they 
progress, fewer signs may be used, and the pupils should be required to 
write what they had learned through signs. The teacher must also 
devote much of the time in drilling | “them into the use of the manual 
alphabet, for the spelling hands of the teacher are like voices to the 
ears of the deaf-mute. The task of writing also strengthens the mem- 
ory. But while learning language, he will often get confused in 
trying to take in the meaning of a word, or subject, of a lesson ; then 
come the useful signs to help him over his difficulty. 

Learning to sign well and properly is a science, and requires much 
study to master it. In taking up the work of teaching, one must learn 
to be patient and persevering. He must make the school work of his 
pupils interesting. He must never discourage them when they make 
mistakes. 

Signs made by a teacher exert a strong influence on the moral 
character of a deaf-mute pupil so that, to a great extent,the child 
receives all the moral and religious training from him. Nothing can 
show so clearly to a deat child the different shades and meanings of 
language as signs. Words are cold, but once put an abstract idea into 
the language of signs, and immediately it takes on color and life, and 
the deaf-mute will at once grasp what he would fail to perceive if only 
words were used. So we find that, in order to reach the mind of the 
deaf-mute, we must use his natural language—that of signs—which 
is to him what speech is to the hearing, and as long as deaf-mutes 
exist, so long will signs be one of the most important factors in his 
education. 


Dr. E. M. Gattaupet: I desire to invite the members of the 
Special Committee, appointed this afternoon to consider a possible 
change of meetings of the Convention, to come together this 
evening at half past seven, in the office at the northwest corner of the 
main building. 


A. L. E. Croutrer: As chairman of the Committee on Necrology, I 
desire that the members of the Convention will report to me the 
names of those who have passed away since the adjournment of the 
California Convention. 


Dr. G.O, Fay: The order of papers for the evening session will be : 
1. “ The Colloquial Use of the English Language among the Deaf,” 
by Z. F. Westervelt, of the Western New York Institution. 
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2. “How shall History be Taught?” by W. A. Caldwell, of the 
Pennsylvania Institution. 

3. “Schoolroom Difficulties, and How to Cope With Them,” by 
Emma F. West, of the Pennsylvania Institution. 

4, “Physical Training of Pupils,” by J. H. Eddy, of the Central 
New York Institution. 

T. F. Fox: The graduates of the New York Institution are re- 
quested to come together this evening in the boys’ sitting-room. 

The Convention then adjourned until half past seven o’clock 


EVENING SESSION. 
Mownpay, August 25. 


The evening session was assigned to the Normal Department. 

Dr. E, A. Fay, of Washington, who occupied the chair during the 
evening, called the gathering to order at 7:30 o’clock. 

Tue Cuarrman: The first paper for your consideration this even- 
ing, will be presented by Mr. Z. F. Westervelt, of the Western New 
York Institution. 


THE COLLOQUIAL USE OF ENGLISH BY THE DEAF. 
By Z. F. Westervelt, of the Western New York Institution. 


All teachers of the deaf agree that it is desirable that English 
should be the language of the deaf, as it is of our hearing children. 
But many are sceptical as to the possibility of the deaf acquiring col- 
loquial use of English—a language designed for the hearing. Scep- 
ticism on this point would be readily overcome if other teachers could 
see what I have seen ; seeing is believing. I have seen the deaf at the 
school at Rochester, acquire the habit of expressing their thought 
through English, and grow so accustomed to the language that their 
conversation was fluent, natural, and readily intelligible. In Dr. G. 
O. Fay’s report of his visit to the school at Rochester, he not only cor- 
roborates this, he states that all the deaf in the school use English, 
that he did not see a sign while he was there. English in its alpha- 
betic form is designed to address the sense of sight, and the deaf seem 
to learn to spell English words with less difficulty than many do who 
can hear. 

The deaf who learn to use English as their sole language, find it in 
every way satisfactory. A demonstration of this proposition does not 
require that every deaf-mute in the country, or in a school, should be 
party to it ; when it has once been proved by even a limited number 
of instances, its truth is established ; that it has been demonstrated 
by a whole school establishes it as a fact beyond question. Should a 
child who has been taught to use gesture, and is not accustomed to use 
any other language, be admitted to that school, his presence, or the 
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presence of several such, would not affect the truth that has been 
demonstrated. 

The language that is maintained as the colloquial language of a 
people, is the one through which the children prefer to receive their 
education. Ina section vf Wisconsin, where the population is princi- 
pally German, the} school-board has established German as the lan- 
guage through which the children shall be taught in the public schools. 
Some zealous Americans have opposed the Germanizing of our great 
American institution, and much bitterness of feeling has been caused, 
but there is a strong determination on the part of the German element 
to have the public schools provide education in the language which is 
the mother-tongue of the larger portion of the children, whether it 
is the language | of the American people or not. Whatever objection 
can be raised to this position on the part of our German citizens, is 
equally valid as an objection against the teaching of the deaf through 
a language of De l’Epee gesture signs which all know is as foreign 
to English as is the German language. 

Teachers of the deaf who are accustomed to use, and to see the 
deaf use, the language of gesture signs, find it hard to believe that 
the deaf could learn another language equally well, or that they could 
themselves express their thought to the deaf with equal ease and clear- 
ness in English words. Ihave been told by many of the deaf ac- 
customed to the use of English, that they prefer English to signs. 
Habit is everything ; what we are accustomed to is easy y and natural ; 
what we are not accustomed to often seems impossible. A C hinese 
missionary told me that when he returned to this country and ad- 
dressed American audiences, he could not awaken the enthusiasm in 
his listeners ; he could not himself feel the warmth in his English utter- 
ances, to which he was accustomed when preaching to the heathen in 
their heathen tongue. 

The object of teachers of the deaf, and of the public in the main- 
tenance of our schools, is to give to deaf-mutes a practical English 
education. It has been the custom of the majority of our schools to 
endeavor to accomplish this end, through the language of De l|’Epee 
gesture signs which is thus made the mother-tongue of their deaf 
pupils, and through it they have given education, and moral and relig- 
ious training, none the less real because in a language foreign to 
English. A comparison of the exercises of children in a sign school, 
or in a school in a foreign land, might show better exercises in English 
than those exhibited in some American schools, without proving that 
the children, who had acquired their English through translation, 
had a more practical English education than had been gained by the 
American children in the American schools. <A college student taught 
Latin through translation may be able to prepare a perfect Latin 
exercise, as correct in construction and as elegent in diction as Cesar 
could have written, but the Roman street gamin of Cesar’s time, 
would be immeasurably his superior in command of the language 
when it came to depending upon it for practical use. It is the 
colloquial use of English by the deaf that our schools should aim 
to secure, and this can only be acquired by using the language collo- 
quially. There are no pupils in the school for the deaf at Rochester 
who have not been affected by association with other deaf-mutes 
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unaccustomed to English intercourse, or by the opposition to our 
methods which they have known to exist among the thousands of deaf- 
mutes and teachers of the deaf throughout the country. I do not 
refer to this to enter a complaint, but to suggest that whenever the 
colloquial use of English by the deaf is under discussion, it would 
be well to bear this fact in mind. 

English in its alphabetic form is used by the deaf practically with 
about the same rapidity, that in its spoken form it is used by the hear- 
ing. Our pupils in a conversation usually utter words at the rate of 
eighty to a hundred a minute. This is rapid enough for all purposes 
of ordinary intercourse. The eye has almost no limit to the rapidity 
of its action. In books, as the eye passes from letter to letter, it is 

ossible to read printed words at the rate of three hundred a minute. 
f the muscles of the hand were able to utter words at this rate, there 
is no question but that the accustomed eye would be able to read them. 
At a contest given among our boys for their own amusement, the 
most rapid and accurate spellers competing, all the others standing 
around, were able to read whatever could be spelled, with no hesitancy 
in detecting errors when any occurred. I was told, that the fastest 
rate, attained without fault in this dactyl utterance, was one hundred 
and fifty words a minute ; the contestants reading an editorial from a 
daily paper which none of them had seen before. We saw this after- 
noon, when Dr. Peet read his paper, Zhe Relation of the Sign-Lan- 
guage to the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, that his interpreter,— 
furnished with a corresponding manuscript—was able to deliver the 
thought, through the language of De l’Epee gesture signs, in a forci- 
ble and expressive manner, and at so rapid arate that he finished before 
the doctor, who spoke with an easy delivery, about eighty words 
a minute. This is a pleasant rate for the dactyl utterance of words, a 
rate at which they can be easily read by an audience habituated 
to this manner of intercourse. 

Finger-spelling is rapid, convenient, and definitely intelligible, and 
satisfactory for platform address, or to both parties in conversation. 
I have been asked if the close watehing of the fingers, which dactyl 
intercourse requires, does not strain the sight. It has been practiced 
for fourteen years in Rochester with growing satisfaction, and larger 
use, from year to year, and has injured the sight of none. 

I have been asked how we get the pupils at Rochester to give up 
signs. The public sentiment of the school is against them. 
This is sufficient to influence any sign-maker, who wishes to 
be benefitted by the instruction of the school, to make earnest effort 
to acquire command of English. Pains have been taken to see that 
all the pupils of the school should know the reasons, on account of 
which it is considered advantageous to them to limit their intercourse 
to English. Little deaf children, who come with what is really no 
language at all, when received at school, are surrounded only by those 
who use English. No other influence is necessary to induce them to 
acquire this language than that of environment. The time it takes 
children to acquire a vocabulary varies greatly ; those who have 
learned from home friends to give signs to concepts, to give names to 
things, learn most quickly to give the English signs for the things they 
have been accustomed to name. Some children in a short time have 
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acquired a sufficient number of words to enable them to have a good 
deal to say; others are slower. One boy, now an interesting 
character, was two years at school before he learned to use words. 
He got his first real start while at home with his sister, a bright girl, 
a little older than he, also one of our pupils. 


Tue CuarrMan: The paper is now before the convention for dis- 
cussion. 


Mr. Dosyns, of Mississippi : How did that little deaf girl teach her 
brother ? 


Mr. WesTERVELT: She interested him in things or places about 
their home, and at the same time directed him to move his fingers as 
she did ; but for a long time the boy failed to discover any relation 
between the thing and the oft-repeated action ; finally, however, the 
idea seemed to come to him, that this persistent wiggling of the fingers 
meant something, and that it meant the name of the thing or place: he 
then made effort to learn their names. 


Mr. Dosyns : Did she use signs in teaching him ? 


Mr. WesTeERvVELT: Neitherthe sister nor the brother knows or can 
use gesture signs as a language, though they may have pointed and 
beckoned with their hands, and shaken and nodded their heads. I 
have not the least objection in the world toany such natural motions as 
these, used in connection with and not taking the place of words, in 
ordinary intercourse, but I do not think that a language of gesture 
signs is necessary as the medium for instruction of or intercourse with 
deaf children, little or big. 


Mr. Dosyns: I understand you to say you used no signs in your 
school ? 


Mr. WestTERvVELT: I have never intended to say that we did not 
use signs, for every word that is uttered, every gesture of the hand, 
or action of the body, is, or may be asign. We may use gestures to 
a limited extent. There are children in our school, who have learned 
the language of De l’Epee gesture signs from parents or brothers who 
have attended “sign schools,” and some have themselves attended 
“sign schools,” but our teachers do not know these signs and cannot 
use them. They use anything they may choose in teaching a new 
word to little children—objects, or words already familiar, or pictures, 
or pantomime—anything. 

Mr. Dosyns: If you wanted to explain a word, would you use any 
signs ? 

Mr. WEsTERVELT : I should use any means that I found to be neces- 


sary to aid the child in grasping the meaning of the word. 


Mr. Doxsyns: Then, you do not teach altogether by the language 
alphabet ? 

Mr. WeEsTERVELT: We do. 

Mr. Dosyns: In speaking of the kindergarten, you used this ex- 
pression, ‘“‘ There is no other influence necessary to induce them to use 
spelling.” Will you please explain to the mute there, ( supposing a 
mute to be present ) on the board, the word “ influence ” ? 
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Mr. WeEsTERVELT: I never yet, in the kindergarten, had to use the 
word “ influence.” 


Mr. Dosyns: I did not say you used such words in your kinder- 
garten. I said in speaking of your kindergarten you used that expres- 
sion, Will you just give us a demonstration on the board—just sup- 
pose you had a mute there—will you please explain to him the signifi- 
cation of the word ? 


Mr. WestERvVELT: I have a little hearing boy, who doesn’t know 
what the word influence means. I should use the same words and 
illustrations to make the meaning of the word clear to my deaf chil- 
dren, that I should to my little hearing boy, and I should hardly find it 
necessary to use gestures in making the meaning of the words intelligible 
to either. 

If the convention will allow me, I should like to tell about this little 
boy. When he was nearly five years old, the question was raised in 
my family as to where he should begin his education. I preferred to 
send him to our own kindergarten, for I considered it as good a place 
for the development of the little child’s mind as could be found, but 
my wife could not agree with me atthe time. To her it seemed as if the 
task of spelling out all the letters of every word, whatever he should 
say, would burden the mind of the little fellow past what his body 
could endure, to say nothing of his having to learn to recognize words 
as they were spelled to him, and, if it did not injure his health and 
arrest his growth, it seemed to her that it would certainly retard his 
mental development. My wife’s doubt and fear were to me a more 
severe stricture on the methods of our school, than all that had been 
said against them by those who had written without having seen our 
work ; if my little, healthy, normally constituted, child’s attendance 
upon our kindergarten was to be an injury to him physically, and if 
spelling were unfavorable to his mental growth, it would certainly 
strain the body and the mind of the deaf to a greater degree. But the 
mother’s fears prevailed over the pedagogue’s convictions, and the 
child was sent to a kindergarten in the city. In the latter part of the 
winter, however, the weather became so severe that we had to keep 
our little boy at home. He had become accustomed to the occupation 
of the kindergarten, and to association with little children of his own 
age, so that the quiet of home was irksome, and he became restless, 
and asked if he could go to school with our little pupils. He was 
allowed to go, but the teacher was directed to pay little attention to 
him, simply to let him have kindergarten games and occupations, as 
he was only to stay a few days, and would go back to his city kinder- 
garten as soon as the weather moderated ; but after a couple of weeks, 
when, the weather having slightly moderated, it was decided that he 
could go back to the city school, he did not want to go, so he was 
allowed to stay a little longer. Some days later, while his mother was 
in the kinder-garten, she observed that he was intently and interestedly 
watching the teacher, (utterly unconscious that his mother would be 
surprised to see him doing what all the other little children could do) 
and, without any apparent effort, reading what the teacher spelled upon 
her ‘fingers, obeying the spelled instructions just as naturally as though 
what the teacher said had been spoken aloud. He had only been there 
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a little more than a fortnight, but as his preference for his home 
kindergarten was backed up by marked improvement, the mother’s 
- objections were so far overruled, that she decided to allow tlie child 
- for a time to continue with his little deaf associates, and he has con- 
- f tinued until now. Within the first four weeks he acquired, what 
- & seemed to be, perfect freedom of intercourse through finger-spelling. 
i How it was done no one knew; he was not taught, he did not have to 
learn, he came to a realizing sense of the meaning of words thus quickly, 
though gradually, without there being a certain point of time, after 
which he could, and before which he could not, understand. He 
received no directions or instructions other than that he must not 
attempt to spell words by their sound. Deaf children seem to come 
into a use and understanding of the spelled language of the school in 
much the same way, without conscious effort, without instruction from 
teachers upon more than a small part of the words that form their 
vocabulary, they become accustomed to them and use them. 

My little boy had been attending our kindergarten about four 
months when, very greatly to his surprise, he found that he could read. 
He was one day sitting, holding his book, waiting for his mother to 
read to him. As he sat waiting, he picked out the letters of the words 
on the printed page, making them with his hand, and as soon as his 
hand had formed a word he recognized it and spoke it aloud. The 
word to him evidently did not consist of individual letters, but of a 
peculiar series of muscular movements, which, when completed, formed 
the signof the concept. In this way he read, without stopping or car- 
ing for help, more than a page of the book he was holding. Iwasa 
witness of the discovery to himself of his ability to read. 
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Mr. Dosyns : How old was he ? 

Mr. WesTERVELT: He was five. As I watched his hand, I saw that 
he invariably finished spelling the word before he attempted to pro- 
nounce it. Then Iheld his hand, preventing his forming the letters, 
and he could no longer pronounce a word on the page, not even the 
words he had just read aloud ; when my grasp on his hand was slightly 
relaxed, so that he could move his fingers to feel the letters, he was able 
to recognize the words and speak them. 

Mr. Dosyns: Did the teachers treat him as though he was a deaf 
child ? 

Mr. WESTERVELT : Just the same. 

Mr. Dosyns: There was no talking to him ? 


Mr. WeEsTERVELT: No, practically, there was none; he may have 
been spoken to when he did something which required the teacher’s 
special attention. It is the purpose of our school that the teachers 
should speak and spell words: simultaneously, but this is rather a dif- 
ficult thing to do and the teachers who have been in the school a short 
time are not able to do it. He may have been spoken to in some of 
the classes, but probably, in most of his recitations, he had to depend 
entirely upon his eyes rather than upon his ears. 

Mr. Dosyns : But your explanation of the word influence does not 
explain. 

Mr. W. G. Jenkins, of Hartford: I understand you to say that in 
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teaching your pupils you would use anything that would give them the 
idea ; you would use a you would use pictures, that you were 
not afraid of signs—I mean in explaining words. 


Mr. WesTERVELT: We do not use gesture signs in explaining 
words, or for any other purpose. 


Mr. JENKINS: You do not use signs at all, not even with little folks 
in explaining words? 
Mr. WeEsTERVELT : No ; we do not use them at all. 


Mr. Jenkins: I have some difficulty in understanding your exact 
position. You have already admitted that you would use pictures, or 
pantomime, and that you would use signs, if it were necessary. 


Mr. WestTERVELT: We should use anything that we found to be 
necessary, but we do not find the words of the De l’Epee language, tech- 
nically known among us as “ signs,” to be necessary. 


Mr. Jenkins : Would you, under any circumstances, use a “sign” ? 
> > 


Mr. WestERVELT: I cannot say what I might do in circumstances 
in which I had not been placed, but for years there have been no cir- 
cumstances that have required the use of the language of De l’Epee 
gesture signs and they have not been used in our school. I do not in- 
tend to mislead any one. I have not opposed, nor is our school opposed 
to, the occasional necessary use of motions of the hands, as in point- 
ing, or of motions of face or body, as aids to expression. What I am 
opposed to, is the use of a language of gestures as a medium of inter- 
course. The English language can be used by the deaf with ease and 
certainty, and it not only meetsall the requirements that can be met by 
a language of gestures, but it is more exact, stronger, and better in 
every way, and should be used in every school. 

Mr. Jenkins : That is just it. Everybody here wants English. 

Mr. WESTERVELT: We do not use anything else. 


Mr. Jenxins : It appears also, from what has been said, that when 
pupils come to your school, bringing with them certain signs used at 
their homes, you find out from their parents what these signs mean. 
You must certainly use these signs in communicating the ideas which 
they represent to the pupils. 


Mr. WeEstTERVELT : There would be no objection to that, but usual- 
ly there is no special advantage in it, for when the boy has names for 
certain objects, he has distinguished those objects from their surround- 
ings, he has a clear concept of them and will readily learn their English 
names, and he will learn these names more readily, because he has 
already a name for the object in another language. If the teacher 
knows the name in the language the pupil has been taught, there is no 
objection to her using it at the time she is teaching him the name in 
English, but our teachers do not know the De l’Epee names for com- 
mon objects, and it is not necessary that they should. But while a 
child will learn names faster whose mind has been developed through 
another language, he will probably be more or less retarded in his 
after use of the new language, if it presents any great differences of 
construction. Our teachers use the words of no language but English 
to the pupils, and expect them to use the English only to one another. 
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Mr. Jenkins: I have been spending a few weeks at a summer 
school at Amherst. It was the rule and practice of the teachers to 
use the modern languages in their respective classes. In one of these 
classes, during a simple conversation, the student could not understand 
the teacher. He might have gone on repeating his question to all eterni- 
ty, but instead of wasting time, he finally put the question in the 
pupil’s vernacular. Now, that is just what we do, who believe in a 
limited use of signs. We do not antagonize the method used at 
Rochester. We shall rejoice in every step of your progress. There is 
no vital difference between us; we all emphasize the necessity of 
using the English language, and the incidental use, by many of us, of 
signs as an auxiliary in our work of instruction, ought not to be a wall 
of separation between us. For us who are teachers of the deaf, the 
broadest platform is one of generous hospitality towards different 
methods, all uniting in the effort to bring the children who come to us, 
as speedily as possible, to a knowledge of English speech. 


Tue Cuarrman: The next paper will be read by Mr. W. A. Cald- 
well, of the Pennsylvania Institution. 


HOW SHOULD HISTORY BE TAUGHT? 


By William A. Caldwell, of the Pennsylvania Institution. 


The study of History is of two-fold importance in a school for the 
deaf. Aside from its intrinsic value, it affords, perhaps, the best 
facilities for teaching the use of language of any study in the course. 
It is also freer from techincal terminology, useless in the life of the 
pupil outside of school. In other words, the language employed in 
this study is, or ought to be, the kind that the pupil is expected to 
use when he leaves school, and as a consequence, the history lesson is 
at the same time a very practical language-lesson, more so than one in 
arithmetic, or grammar, or even geography can possibly be made to be. 
I presume that the earlier lessons in History are prepared by the 
teacher, especially for his class in all cases. This method is open to 
many objections, but the arguments in its favor are more weighty 
than those against it. Classes are not all of the same mental capacity, 
and the work done by one class would be utterly out of the question 
for another. Hence, it becomes necessary in the same grade to vary 
the work required of the pupils. The manuscript lesson of this year 
is too abstruse or too simple for the new class of next year. The 
amount of ground that they can cover, and the style of composition 
that is suited to them, must be calculated, and the lessons prepared 
in conformity with the conclusions arrived at. 

My own work has been, for most of my life as a teacher, in the 
advanced classes, so it is with some diffidence that I offer suggestions 
with reference to the work of a different grade, and what I have to 
say respecting that work must necessarily be more or less theoretical, 
or at least, derived from the experience of others. We may be cer- 
tain, I think, that the first steps, looking to the future course in His- 
tory, should be biographical sketches of men famed in the annals of 
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the world. These should, of course, be very simple, indeed, in the be- 
ginning, the chief object being to arouse interest and excite a desire 
to know more of the lives of these men and the circumstances sur- 
rounding them. A young lady, who graduated from the Philadelphia 
Institution this year, told me that her first lessons in History were of 
absorbing interest to her ; so much so that she looked forward from 
day to day to that lesson with eagerness. She mentioned this fact 
voluntarily, as something that was deeply impressed on her mind. Of 
course, the disposition of a pupil often has much to do with the suc- 
cess of a lesson or a study, and we have to be governed in our selec- 
tion of subjects, somewhat by the personal equation. The Indian is 
a valuable factor in this respect : he is generally a favorite with all 
classes, and by proper manipulation, he may be made more useful in 
the schoolroom than he has probably ever been anywhere else. Most 
pupils show in their faces what pleases them most, but where this is 
not the case, the teacher should learn, by questioning them or by not- 
ing in what direction their fancy turns when writing orginal matter, 
so that he may, in his preparation of these earlier lessons, make them 
conform as nearly as possible to the tastes of the pupils. As soon as 
it can be done, these lessons should include matter that will exercise 
the reasoning faculties of the pupil. Lessons of this character may be 
first given in the third year, and should certainly not be delayed be- 
yond the fourth year. Succeeding these, there should follow a more 
connected form of American History. 

One feature of our work, perplexing at all times, is especially so in 
laying out a course of study in history. Are we to recognize the 
fact that many of our pupils will leave school before the time has 
elapsed to which they are entitled, or are we to ignore that and pro- 
ceed on the hypothesis that all will remain the full time? I don’t 
know how many pupils I have carried through the Revolutionary 
War and left them (or they have left me, rather) ignorant of the war 
of 1812, the Mexican War, and all succeeding events. The better 
plan, as it seems to me, would be to touch very lightly indeed on the 
periods of Discovery and Colonization, expand slightly on the Revolu- 
tion, make passing mention of the War of 1812, and the war with 
Mexico, (the latter is nothing for us to be proud of, any way,) and 
devote much of our time and space to the Civil War, and the period 
since then. Unless some such system is adopted, we weary or mystify 
our pupils with useless mental lumber about those Spanish tramps, De 
Soto, Cortez, and the rest, and by the time, they have reached a period 
when they should begin to feel that they have a personal interest in 
the narrative, they are disposed to regard the whole thing as a fairy 
tale or at any rate as something which does not concern them. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the way of the young student is 
the matter of dates. Of course, some will be found who can readily 
memorize the figures, but the majority find even this hard work, and 
no doubt, most of the class have very vogue ideas of what those 
figures really mean. Many chronological charts and tables have been 
devised to render this part of the work attractive, or at least to so 
present it that the elusive figures would be fixed in the memory of the 
student. These charts are cram-full of information—they are too 
full, in fact, and their very fullness makes them unintelligible and use- 
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less to a large extent. Instead of attempting to use them, require the 
pupils to construct their own charts. In doing this, it is a mistake to 
begin at the Creation of the World. Let the pupils make the first en- 
tries (and many entries) from incidents in their own lives, or incidents 
in the world’s history that have taken place in their day. As they 
work backward from these data, they get a much more correct idea of 
the lapse of time than they would in any other way. When they 
compare their little span of life with the long line of dates proceeding, 
they get some adequate conception of when, for instance, America 
was discovered or Independence declared. Even in a class which has 
not begun the study of History on this principle, if the teacher will 
require some member of the class to write on the large slates all the 
years in order from 1890 back to 1492, filling in occasional items from 
his knowledge of History, it will be found a valuable exercise. After 
considerable work of this kind, the pupils are in better shape to use 
the printed chronological charts intelligently, in case it be deemed 
preferable to employ them instead of the ones made by the class. 

In preparing the manuscript lessons, it is a difficult thing for the 
teacher to decide what to use and what to leave out. He cannot 
devote much space to the mythical exploits of Capt. Smith, or he will 
have no space left for more authenic matter—matter which is more of 
the nature of history. Yet if the lesson is utterly devoid of interest- 
ing material, the pupils will certainly not take to it kindly. The 
solution of the difficulty may be found by adopting this method: Let 
the lessons deal only with important facts, and let them be supple- 
mented by language lessons during the day in which topics of less 
importance, but of more interest are introduced. It will be found al- 
most impossible to stir up much enthusiasm over the Stamp Act, but 
it would have to bea dull class indeed, that would not be delighted 
with an account of the Boston tea-party. The morning lesson may 
chronicle the retreat of Washington from Long Island : an interesting 
language lesson may be connected with it later in the day, by telling 
the story of the negro who ran to tell the British that the Americans 
were escaping in the fog, and how he fell into the hands of the Hes- 
sians, who, unable to understand him, held him as a suspicious 
character. I cannot pass this part without paying a tribute to the 
sign-language. It stands unrivaled for presenting in vivid light the 
stirring scenes of a battle-field, the daring and cunning of a scout, or 
the horrors of a naval conflict. The objection to signs, of course, is 
the fact that they are so fascinating to pupil and teacher alike, that the 
temptation is strong to employ them where the use of spelling or writ- 
ing would be of more practical benefit to the learner. The practical 
benefit to be derived from signs is in instances when the use of spell- 
ing would be too prolix. Ifonehas any prejudice against conventional 
signs, let him use speech or spelling, but let it, by all means, be ac- 
companied by pantomime in the narration of these lighter incidents to 
which I have referred. Act out the scene. Actions speak louder 
than words to the deaf. As the class advances from grade to grade, 
there should, of course, be a corresponding decrease in the use of 
signs, and the pupil should be induced to read these narratives in 
print. Indeed the pupils of the ninth and tenth grades should, in my 
Opinion, use text-books entirely, instead of lessuns prepared by the 
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teacher. General History should not be taken up until the closing 
term of a ten-years’ course, if at all. The History of the United 
States affords ample material in this way, and of a kind that is best 
suited to our pupils. 

An important duty of the instructor is to teach the pupil how to 
study. In the beginning lessons—that is, in the lower grades—the 
memorizing of the exact language of the lesson may be advisable, it 
being understood that the pupil has a thorough knowledge of the 
meaning of the text, but as soon as the pupil has a sufficient command 
language to do so, he should recite his lesson in answer to questions, 
and should most certainly be required to vary the wording of the 
book. The questions on the lesson should never be seen by the pupil 
until the hour of recitation. It would be of interest to know by what 
mental process teachers ever arrive at the conclusion that set questions 
and answers should be learned by rote. So rigid are some in this 
matter that any attempt at originality is regarded with disapproval. 
For my part, I must say an incorreet answer, indicating thought, is 
far preferable to a mere mechanical response, however accurately 
worded in the language of the book.or lesson. The charge is some- 
times made that we do not require enough of our pupils: we smooth 
the way before them until it becomes, indeed, a royal road to learn- 
ing, but the learning attained is not of a practical sort. Our aim 
should be—not in History alone, but in all studies—to stimulate and 
encourage original thought, and to this end we should so word our 
questions, that the pupils may not always be able, at first sight, to 
know what is wanted. In a lesson which covered the period of 
Madison’s term as President, I asked “Why should this administra- 
tion be of special interest to me?” There were several correct guesses, 
and one hoy, a deaf-mute, made reply in these words : ‘‘ Because you 
are a Hoosier, and Indiana was admitted to the Union during 
Madison’s administration.” That reply showed that the boy had 
reflected while studying. Whenever we can, in this way, link the 
the facts of historical record with the commonplace incidents and 
relations of life, we give to the former a vitality that they would not 
otherwise possess. The imagination of the pupil and his reasoning 
faculties may be strengthened and led into a practical channel by such 
questions. 

I think that our pupils as a rule leave us well-fitted to become citizens 
of the United States. The life of discipline in the Institution has 
shown them the wisdom of having laws, and also the wisdom of obey- 
ing those laws. But, if they have learned History aright, they have 
learned, moreover, to despise injustice, to vote intelligently, to feel 
proud of their country, and to wish for her continued prosperity. It 
has become the fashion in these days to speak lightly or in sneering 
terms of patriotism. In the popular estimation, every man has his price. 
The quadrennial hurrah over the election of “our candidate” secures 
the greater part of its volume from men who could not tell, to save 
their lives, what principle is involved in that election. If the study of 
History shall have taught our young men to exercise the right of suf- 
frage wisely, and with a full sense of the responsibility that such an 
action involves, we shall have every reason to believe that this study is 
not by any means the least important in the course. 
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Mr. Roserts, of Western Pennsylvania: I would like to ask a 
question, which is simply this: Would you approve of the use of 
questions in a book, twenty or thirty questions in a chapter, and to let 
the pupils take the questions and make out the answers ? 

Mr. CatpweEL.: Yes, sir. That would be a very good exercise. I 
think it would be preferable to have them come incidentally, not by 
set questions. 

Mr. Roserts: I advise the getting of Mr. Eggleston’s book ; the 
questions I think aid the pupils in understanding the language and aid 
them to think. 

Mr. Crark, of Hartford: I wish to express my agreement with the 
statements made in the paper as to the benefit to the child which 
comes through the study of History. I think they are not over-stated ; 
but there was one remark that he made as to the amount of history 
that our pupils may be expected to study, and it seems to me that he 
places that in a very low degree. If I remember right, he stated that 
we need not expect our pupils to study general history until the tenth 

ear, if at all. Now, in the school which I represent, the Hartford 

chool, we are expected to take up American History in the fifth year 
and to finish it at the end of the sixth. In the seventh year we have 
plenty of time for the study of English History. In the year follow- 
ing we have an opportunity to take up the study of the World, or Physi- 
cal Geography ; and that, in general, concludes the time that we have, 
eight years covering our course. But it seems to me that if we had 
ten years we should be able to give them a great deal more history. 

Mr. Crouter: Do I understand that you finish the study of Uni- 
ted States History in two years, beginning at the fifth year? 

Mr. Crark: Yes Sir. 

Tue CuarrmMan: We will now take up the third paper, “School- 
room Difficulties and How to Cope with Them,” by Miss West, of the 
Pennsylvania Institution. 


SCHOOLROOM DIFFICULTIES AND HOW TO COPE 
WITH THEM. 


By Emma F. West, of the Pennsylvania Institution. 


Our experience in teaching has only covered eight years, seven of 
which have been devoted to the deaf ; but with each succeeding year, 
the weight of responsibility of forming the characters, so ready to 
impressions, of the children under our care, has so pressed upon us 
that it has been our constant prayer to be made more fitted to discover 
the peculiar failings of each child’s disposition, and so act and guide as 
to aid each little fellow to overcome his particular difficulty, and not ag- 
gravate it until it becomes a disease too deeply implanted ever to be 
uprooted. Certainly we will be responsible, in a great measure, for 
the characters of those who come to us in their early, forming years. 
We know that vice and character seem to be inherited, as it were, and 
appear as if nothing would eradicate them, but often, in some of the 
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most hopeless cases, constant and patient watching, admonishing and 
assisting over the rough places, more than punishing severely and scold- 
ing, have done much to convert a useless, troublesome, unhappy crea- 
ture into a happy, self-supporting citizen. 

For such results one is amply repaid for all the weary and discour- 
aging efforts. 

Although our experience has not been over many years, yet, during 


that time, we have had some really discouraging subjects to deal with. | 


Those starting to school when quite old, say at fifteen, and even as old 
as seventeen and eighteen ; semi-mutes "and semi-deafs, who have been 
out in the world mingling with the lowest order of men, having in- 
dulged in all the vices, even been in prison for stealing and disorderly 
conduct. But we have found that, even so, a wonderful and marked 
improvement has taken place in the very worst, and it was brought 
about not by severe punishment and noisy reproofs, but by patient 
smoothing down the ruffled feathers when in the height of angry 
passions, a kindly talk and reasoning together, but more than any- 
thing else, making the boy feel that we were his friend and understood 
the struggle he was having with his untutored passions ; and that if 
he would only make ane apparent effort to control himself, we would 
do all we could to assist him. And these little talks, we always 
found, were far more beneficial when given to him alone. In fact, no 
reproving done in the presence of others, more than enough to let 
the children see we did not approve of such conduct, had much effect. 
If you have a stubborn boy to deal with, nothing will make him more 
stubborn than to undertake to make him obey in the presence of the 
class. Often when we have seen a coming struggle, we have used a 
little ingenuity in getting the boy out into the hall to get something, 
and following have then reasoned him out of his stubbornness. This 
took probably three or five minutes, and the result would be obedience, 
and most likely the day ended pleasantly. When if we had have 
employed force, as we would have probably done in the first year or 
two of our teaching, it would have used up all our nervous energy for 
the day, besides wasting much precious time, thoroughly disgusting 
the class with the boy and teacher for taking time they felt belonged 
to them, and the boy would have been troublesome the rest of the day, 
and we should have gone home worn out, and with a feeling of worse 
than a lost day. 

There are many trifling things done by the children which should 
be overlooked. Incessant nagging is irritating to the children, and, 
instead of making them better, often leads to their concocting some 
yet unforbidden scheme, to see what the teacher would say to it. It 
18 never well to let a child see he can trouble or ruffle the teacher. 

We all believe that actions speak louder than words, and yet how 
few of us carry out this very true axiom in our schoolrooms. All 
children are observant, but much more so the deaf, in fact, they get 
meaning out of an unintentional movement, or passing shadow on the 
face. We should try to keep out of our actions, and facial expression, 
all traces of annoyance and anger. While, on the other hand, we can- 
not give too much expression to our pleasurable feelings, and our ap- 
proval of their good conduct. 

A teacher’s disposition and peculiarities are readily imbibed by the 
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children. If the teacher is nervous and irritable, even even-tempered 
children will, if long under such a teacher’s influence, grow like her. 
You will usually find the best disciplined class, and the happiest, in the 
room of the teacher who never loses control of herself, and never for- 
gets her own dignity by a tirade of invective, showered upon the chil- 
dren, and often couched in language over the children’ s heads. The 
only good such measures may do, is to relieve the teacher’ 8 pent-up 
anger which might break out in a more serious form, for we have 

heard of, teachers throwing books at their pupils when in anger. Imag- 
ine the effect of such a teacher upon a class of young, impressiona- 
ble children! If we wish to control and well “discipline the boys 
and girls under our care, and who are so dependent upon us for every 
idea, we must first learn to discipline ourselves. It matters not how 
scholarly a teacher may be, nor how gifted in lucidly explaining the 
difficulties of the English language to the deaf, if that teacher is not 

a thoroughly good person, having self under perfect mastery, and the 
children’ s future happiness and welfare thoroughly at heart, she will 
not be a successful teacher, and it would be better for all cone erned, if 
such a person would seek other fields of labor. 

In order to teach at all, one must have perfect attention, and if the 
teacher’s mind is divided between two or three odd children at work 
at their seats, because they are not up with the class, and the recita- 
tion in hand, her work will not be satisfactory to herself nor to the 
children. And to put them all together is a strain on the backward 
ones which is detrimental to their progress, in fact, so injurious, that 
we doubt whether some nervous, ambitious children get over the 
effects all during their school life, and instead of having the encourage- 
ment of little victories over hard places, they have a weary sense “of 
trying to grasp something which is airy and visionary and always just 
a little beyond their reach. By backward pupils, we mean not back- 
ward from stupidity, but from entering school at a time when there 
was no room, perhaps, in the grade in which they should go, or proba- 
bly were too ‘large i in size for it, or not a grade just suited to them. 

If, on the other hand, you make the lessons simple enough for the 
slower ones, the more advanced children will feel that their time is being 
infringed upon, that the teacher is not doing her duty by them, and, 
naturally, if they are far-seeing enough to discover that it is not alto- 
gether the teacher’s fault, but that she has to move slowly for the few, 
they will take their spite out on those poor, unoffending creatures, and in 
many little ways, unseen by the teacher, make their poor lives even 
more unhappy than they are, and make them lose what little courage 
the teacher had succeeded in planting in their breasts, by, perhaps, out- 
of-school work. To be sure, the teacher can help matters by this out- 
of-hours teaching which she may be perfectly willing to give, but here 
she meets with another difficulty. In our institutions, where the chil- 
dren have shop work to do, and household duties to perform, there is 
very little of the child’s time she can get without encroaching upon 
their precious hours of recreation, none too many for growing children. 

We feel there ought to be something done to remedy this poor clas- 
sification, which prevents the teacher from doing her best work, but, 
what is worse, it is so discouraging to the children. But when our 
classes are limited to a certain number, as they are in most of our in- 
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stitutions, and where we are always having children leave the school 
before completing the full course, and others enter, at all ages and in 
all conditions, congenitally deaf, with no knowledge whatever ; others 
with speech, but no written language; still others with written lan- 
guage, but so full of mistakes that it would be a far easier task for the 
teacher if they had no knowledge at all ; and others still, with, perhaps, 
a fair acquaintance with written language, but having had no instruc- 
tion in arithmetic, geography and history. Now what is to be done 
with these children? Are they to be put into classes to fill wp where 
some have dropped out in order to keep the alloted number, but where 
perhaps, in one thing, they may seem up to the class, while in all others 
they are not fitted at all? 


Then in schools where the classes are examined semi-annually by 
the principal and directors, and the averages of the examinations are 
made, the classes in which these spots occur are going to fall far be- 
low the averages of the well-graded classes. Perhaps the teachers of 
the former have worked harder and made more real strides in individ- 
ual cases than those of the well graded classes where the averages are 
high. In the poorly graded class, the teacher’s reputation suffers in 
consequence. You will say that should not be the case, that every one 
would take into consideration the material she has to deal with. Webeg 
to say that one would be apt to think so, but experience and our know- 
ledge of human nature have taught us differently. Averages will be 
compared, and material will not be taken into consideration, and, what 
is more, no one but the teacher herself really knows all the difficulties 
and peculiarities of each individual case, and often the children who 
make the best show before strangers and principals are the ones who 
try the teacher’s power the most, and are frequently the hardest to 
teach the little things, such as punctuation, capitals, etc., which pull 
down the averages at examination. We are supposed not to teach for 
examinations, but to teach knowledge, and yet a teacher’s ability is 
often judged by the average her class can score in examination. We 
do not say always, but often. We would rather teach a well-graded 
class of fifteen than a class composed of eight, where the grading was 
poor. 

In some well-regulated schools for the hearing, they have what they 
call an annex. Thoroughly competent teachers have charge of it. In 
this department are placed all the children who do not just fit in the 
regular grades. The teachers of this department devote themselves to 
getting the children suited to some particular grade by working up 
the branches, in which they are deficient. Could we not have such an 
annex? If we did not care to have teachers just for this department, 
could not all the teachers in turn take charge of this class until they 
were ready to be classified ? Or, having an extra teacher, who could 
go from class to class working up the weak points, would overecme 
in a measure this difficulty, we should think. But as long as each 
teacher must have a certain number of children, and our schools have 
no extra teachers, we fear the principals, children, and teachers will 
have to suffer from poorly graded classes, and, in consequence, the 
course of study will not be so extensive. 


Dr. GittETT : I want to express my appreciation of the paper that 
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the lady has presented us, and I know that we are all glad to hear from 
the schoolroom. 

Tue Cuairman: The last paper for presentation this evening will 
now be read by Prof. J. H. Eddy, of the Central New York Institu- 


tion. 


THE PHYSICAL TRAINING OF PUPILS. 
By Jonathan H. Eddy, of the Central New York Institution. 


While we take so much pains with the mental development of our 
pupils, the physical should have its proper care as well. We can 
hardly be doing our duty by our young charges, if we do not do all we 
can to give them a sound body with a sound mind. It is gratifying to 
know that this subject is coming to receive the attention it deserves in 
the institutions for the deaf. In some of them, as at Kendall Green, 
there are well-equipped gymnasiums, and well-qualified persons in 
charge. 

It is not necessary, here, to urge upon my hearers the importance 
of a good physical condition and development : all realize the intimate 
connection between the mental and physical being. How much more 


- and better work one can do when his stomach and liver are in good 


order, than when they are not : how much brighter life seems, and how 
much more energetic we are, when in the full vigor of health, than 
when rheumatic and dyspeptic pains are harrying us, or the bile in our 
liver has “slopped over.” In the schoolroom the same conditions 
affect our pupils. Some of them show a remarkable unstability in 
their recitations and class work : one day they are all attention and 
diligence, and the teacher’s heart warms within him at the encourage- 
ment and appreciation his efforts receive; on another day, how 
different ! the same pupils but half know their lessons, and are unable 
or unwilling to give you proper attention and effort, on account of 
some ailment. 

It is noticeable that those teachers have the most influence with 
their pupils, who interest themselves in the various sports, if they do 
not take an active part in them. The pupil feels that they sympa- 
thize with him when interests are the same. A principal, who en- 
courages and takes interest in the games of his boys, is sure to enjoy 
their hearty and enthusiastic liking. It seems to me that such sports 
and games as football, baseball, la crosse, the athletic contest, etc., 
should have even more encouragement than at present. If there is a 
lively interest kept up in them, and occasionally the school routine is 
a little relaxed on their account, nothing will be lost. When the in- 
terest of the pupils, or more particularly of the boys, is encouraged in 
this way, it will keep them out of mischief and preserve an excellent 
esprit de corps, which, as it were, oils the machinery of discipline, so 
that more can be accomplished in other directions and without fric- 
tion. Of course they must remember that the time for work and the 
time for play must not encroach upon each other, but I can well remem- 
ber how, during my school days, Dr. Peet once dismissed school a little 
earlier than usual, that we might see a boat race on the river at that 
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hour. How our hearts kindled towards him, how hard we tried to show 
our appreciation by “being good” afterward. How sternly we frowned 
on would-be mischief makers at the time. 

While sports and games are to be thus commended and encouraged, 
they do not accomplish symmetrical physical development. All sports 

and games are more or less one-sided, though there is great difference 
in this respect. Thus, for instance, if rough horseplay is avoided, 
there are no sports that more thoroughly exercise the whole body than 
football and la crosse. But in these games only a few can take part, 
and only these derive any benefit from the play. Again, these sports 
do not aim to develop the weak into the strong, and. to remedy bodily 
defects and deformities. They take those who are already strong and 
agile and make them more so. Thus it will be seen that they do not 
“fill the bill.” A through system of gymnastic exercises is needed. 

There is no real antagonism between gymnastics and sports. The 
gymnasium affords the best preparation for success in the field, while 
ail are benefitted by it. Sports supplement gymnastics. The leading 
athletes now devote considerable time to developing every part of 
their physiques, and not only such as are brought into play in their 
specialty. In this way they win the lead. 

The Germans and the English illustrate the extremes in this matter. 
The Germans practice an admirable system of exercises in their Turn 
Halls, but give little or no time to outdoor athletics. With the 
English, on the other hand, it is all out doorsports and as little of the 
gymnasium as possible. This is the better way, but the English boys, 
every one of them, unless unusually delicate or sickly, participate in the 
sports, so that nearly all get their ‘thorough training: with us this is 
not so much the case. The best plan is to thoroughly train and de- 
velop the body in the gymasium for the sports of the field. 

A considerable number of our pupils, especially those who became 
adventitiously deaf, carry other traces of the disease than that depriva- 
tion ; such should have careful attention and exercise. Theyare often 
overlooked and allowed to mope around indoors to their detriment: a 
tendency to disease is thus intensified, or seeds of it in their systems 
vegetate. A rational system of exercise would remedy this. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association has paid special attention to 
this subject, as it forms one of their main methods of attracting young 
men. ‘There are many able men in their ranks, who have made it the 
study of years and their life’s work. The old-fashioned gymnasium 
and its forms of exercise are now discarded for better. In Springfield, 
Mass., there has been established a flourishing training school for 
workers in this association, and physical training is made only second 
to religious. In this school has been devised a most thorough, safe, 
and effective system of exercises for uniform and symmetrical physical 
development, and many special ones to remedy bodily defects and to 
build up weak spots. I will give an example of the regular drill later 
on. It has been found that quick movements of the body and limbs 
without any apparatus, or, if any, of the lightest kind, develops the 
best quality of muscle and nerve. The power exerted by muscles does 
not depend so much on their size as on their contractile power and the 
nerve force that governs this. Such light exercises have the effect of 
making elastic muscle and strong nerves. A regular course of exercise 
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of this kind may for some time increase the size of the muscles but 
little, but that is no test of the real effect. The material of the muscle 
will have been made over again, and the fat replaced by useful fibre, 
then the power of the nerves will be doubled. So that the individual is 
much stronger than before. The body will have become much more 
supple, easy, and graceful in its movements. We sometimes see a 
person, who is much stronger than another who is greatly his superior 
in size and weight, not only stronger in proportion, but ‘absolutely so, 
as shown in trials of strength. This is owing to such difference in the 
quality of their nerves and muscles. The use of heavy weights may 
produce big, knobby muscles, but they are of little use. When at 
rest, the best muscle is not stiff and unyielding, but very elastic. 

The body and limbs are in themselves their own best apparatus. 
One who knows how to use them properly, can, without other help, get 
sufficient exercise in their use to develop every part to the utmost 
limit. Inthe story of Monte Cristo, there occurs a striking illustra- 
tion of this, where the method used by Edmund Dante, in prison, to 
attain strength is related. It may have been only the ingenious fancy 
of the author, but the effects of such exercise with the body and limbs 
are exactly what is there described. 

Teachers, from their sedentary occupation, need some kind of exercise 
to preserve ‘their health, and enable them to meet the nervous drain. 
The most simple means will answer this purpose. Thus, if one’s resi- 
dence is a few blocks from the institution, the walk to and from work 
can be utilized. If one covers the distance sauntering slowly along, 
perhaps conversing with a fellow teacher, with the chest impeded and 
contracted, no benefit results to any muscle, and the very least from 
the fresh air. If the head were kept back, and the chest open, and the 
step made brisk, the short walk would give an invigoration that would 
last all day and make the exhaustion at the end less. Regular practice 
of the drill would be still better. 

The supervisors in charge of the pupils are the persons who 
could easiest take charge of such work of physical training. It 
is not necessary for a physical director to be an uncommon 
athlete or acrobat, but one who can use the apparatus in the 
right way, and who has studied the subject well. The ideal director 
is one who is as fully posted in anatomy and physiology as a surgeon. 
If he does not possess such knowledge, it is necessary to have all the 
young people examined by a competent physician, to make sure that 
their internal organs are allright, before putting them in training. It 
would be easy for one wishing to be qualified for the charge of such 
training, to obtain the special knowledge of the system I have 
mentioned, by joining the ladies or gentlemen’s class in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association gymnasium, inthe nearest town. Almost 
every Young Men’s Christian ‘Association of any size in the country 
has itin use. Or, better still, a month or two spent at Springfield 
would make an expert of anyone. 

In the simple matter of the carriage of the body and correct walk, a 
great improvement could be at once effected among our pupils, and 
would be a great feature of the institution’s appearance. Some of 
the gymnastic exercises introduced on Exhibition Day, would make 
a pleasing and novel change. 

9 
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I will now illustrate the manual of simple exercises, comprising about 
sixty different movements. Part are made without, and part with the 
dumb-bells, which, if used, should be of wood, and of but one or two 
pounds in weight. The time consumed in going through it varies 
from five to twenty-five minutes, according to the times which each 
movement is repeated. It would be easy to have part of them prac- 
tised by the pupils every time they are formed in line to go to meals, 
chapel, or the dormitory. Only a few movements at atime should be 
practised at first, though apparently so easy, if all are at once gone 
through with, with any earnestness by a beginner, he will feel stiff 
and sore from the crown of his head to the sole of his foot for some 
days afterward. It is a very important point that the correct position 
is maintained through the work. Unless the chest is kept free and 
open, the vital organs within will not have room for play when the 
increased demand is made on them, nor room to develop in unison 
with the rest of the physique. I have achieved good results with 
the boys in our school, and the girls also, whom I reached by first 
teaching their supervisor the exercises and she in turn teaching them. 
Of course it is necessary that they should be so dressed at the time of 
practice that there be no compression on the chest and body. These 
movements are in five classes : 

I. Free exercises, mainly for the respiratory organs—without bells 
—1 to 10. 

II. Leg work, for the lower limbs, with or without bells—1 to 13. 

III. Body work, with or without bells—1 to 16. 

IV. Arm work, with or without bells —1 to 10. 

V. Extension exercises for stretching the muscles, etc., with bells— 
1 to 11. 


THE CuarrmMan: Opportunity is now afforded for the discussion of 
this paper. 

Dr. E. M. Gatiaupet, of Washington: I take great pleasure in 
expressing my approval of the paper just read. I am sure that few sub- 
jects of greater importance can be considered, although physical de- 
velopment is not the aim and object of our education ; yet without phy- 
sical development, the results we do attain will be more or less inter- 
fered with. Iam sure there are those in the convention, who will be 
glad to testify to the benefits they have derived from compulsory 
physical training in the college at Washington. It is now ten years 
since we established a gymnasium there, in which all our students were 
to have compulsory physical training. We endeavored to fit up a 
good gymnasium. We secured the assistance of Dr. Sargent, of Cam- 
bridge, whose work I have alluded to in former conventions, and the 
results, as I have observed them in our college, upon those who have 
had the benefit of them during the last ten years, have been not only 
a help to the students in their development intellectually and morally, 
but have helped in the training of the college, helped to round out the 
development of the men. The suggestions of Mr. Eddy are, I think, 
very valuable. Where nothing more can be given than calisthenic 
exercises, it is desirable certainly to give them ; but my own hope is 
that the time is not far distant when all the schools for the deat may 
have regularly established gymnasiums, where suitable training can 
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be had under competent teachers, and where the exercises and drill 
shall be adapted to the wants of each individual. A few years ago, 
when ex-Secretary of State Bayard was in the Senate, and 2 member 
of the Board of Directors of the college, he was present at a certain 
anniversary—lI think it was six years ago, when the young men, who 
were then to graduate, had been under physical training during their 
entire course. Secretary Bayard, on that occasion, turned to me with 
this remark : ‘‘ You have a few young men here on the platform to-day, 
not a large number, but, without exception, they came upon the plat- 
form with a firm, assured, manly step, and all of them seem to be well 
developed physically ; I found no exception.” Said he, “Is that pecu- 
liar to the deaf?” TI said : “ Do you remember, Mr. Senator, that this 
class is the first of our college that has had physical training during 
its entire course?” Saidhe, “Ihad forgotten that. It is your gymna- 
sium that has done it.” I felt pleased that he should notice the bene- 


- fit these young men had received. I can not overestimate the value of 


this physical training in the college or the school. 

Dr. GitueTT, of Illinois : Mr. Chairman, this subject was presented 
to the convention in California four years ago, and was listened to with 
a great deal of interest. For four years we have been conducting the 
Illinois Institution with a view to symmetrical physical development. My 
first impression, after having launched into that enterprise systemati- 

cally, was surprise at its aid in the school work. I found this, with a 
class of youth with whom we had experienced great difficulty in ar- 
resting attention in the schools, one of the most helpful aids in cultivat- 
ing habits of attention that we have ever practiced. Mr. Cloud, now 
Rev. Mr. Cloud, has been our instructor in physical exercise for sever- 
al years. He was, as you all know, a graduate of the Deaf-Mute Col- 
lege at W ashington, having receiv ed instruction in physical culture 
there, and afterwards from Dr. Anderson, in Brooklyn, and subse- 
quently from Dr. Sargent, in Boston, and had become well posted on 
this subject. 

I commend a great deal, Mr, Chairman, that was in this essay, but 
I think the writer of the essay did not lay sufficient stress upon the 
necessity of thorough qualification of the instructor. Physical ex- 
ercises, Mr. Chairman, should be conducted with as much precision, 
with as much good judgment, with as much accuracy, with reference 
to the special needs of the individual, as the exercises of the school. 
There is nothing that helps one to study, and to learn, and to discharge 
any duty, better than a good physical development. 

I found, when in the service of the Christian Commission during 
the War, that it was very hard to talk with and interest a man on so- 
cial or religious questions when he was hungry. If I could take him 
some simple article of diet, I generally found close and speedy access 
to his heart. Well, Mr. Chairman, it is very much so with us in our 
mental development. If we have a healthy body, we may reasonably 
expect to have a healthy mind ; but it is exceedingly difficult—almost 
impossible—for a healthy mind in a diseased body to perform all the 
functions of the mind properly. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a larger subject than we are apt to imagine. 
This training should be adapted to the wants of the different individ- 
uals and different classes of persons. The Swedish Movement is now 
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received with favor, not only to develop health and vigor, but to correct 
ailments already existing. In every one of our institutions we need 
not only a gentleman for the instruction of the boys in gymnastic ex- 
ercises, but we need, also, a lady for the instruction of the girls and 
young ladies. Acting onthis conviction, Ihave employed a gentleman for 
the instruction of the boys, and a lady for the instruction of the girls, 
in the Illinois Institution. 

There are reasons for this, unnecessary to enlarge upon here, some of 
which could not be spoken of probably with entire propriety in a mix- 
ed audience, but I assure the members of this convention, from the 
standpoint of experience, that few things more helpful can be done for 
the young ladies of your institutions than to place them under good, 
systematic, judicious physical instruction, which is often in a direction 
that a gentleman cannot properly give them. It is as much due to 
young ladies that they have a physical education suited to them, as it 
is to young gentlemen that they have physical instruction suited to 
them. 

You will kindly permit me to add, Mr. Chairman, that at the IIli- 
nois Institution we have a gymnasium equipped in a manner excelled 
by but few in this country. 


Mr. CxiarkE, of Arkansas: If I should go before our Legislature 
and say gymnasium, they would probably say that the cotton field 
would afford all the exercise that was needed. When I went down 
there I found that the boys had their out-door games, and were reason- 
ably well supplied with exercise, but the girls did not. We have made 
some considerable effort to train our girls in calisthenics. Mr. Michaels, 
one of Dr. Gallaudet’s boys, asked me if I would supply them with pro- 
per dress and a little apparatus, and see what he could do. The total 
expense of dress and apparatus all together, taking them in classes, 
was less than fifty dollars. We have wands, dumb-bells, Indian clubs 
and rings, all turned out by home manufacture, cheap, strong and 
useful ; and I notice that those girls who have been longest under his 
care have improved very decidedly in their walk and carriage, and 
their parents at home have noticed it and spoken to me about it. Iam 
inclined to think that in the future we will devote very much more 
attention than in the past to this matter. I never expect to have a 
gymnasium, but I expect to have calisthenic drill very much like what 
Mr. Eddy showed on the platform. In our institution we generally 
take a class of ten or twelve, and put them through free hand move- 
ments in which we combine sign-making with their calisthenics. You 
would be surprised to see what a pretty sight it is to see ten or 
twelve pretty girls in their gymnasium suits, “how it takes with the 
old folks, and how much good it does the children themselves. 


Mr. Gorpon, of Georgia: I am always glad to see young men and 
young ladies go through gymnastic exercises. A teacher is under ob- 
ligation to use all the means in his power to secure to his pupils a 
good physical training. It is his duty to regulate their labor, and ex- 
ercises, so as fully to develop all the powers, and call into exercise all 
the functions of their physical system, to accustom them to hardsh'p, 
and render them more patient to study their lessons. I was much 
pleased at seeing a young man in Boston, Massachusetts, the other day, 
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go through the same exercises in training himself. We cannot do as 
much good in the school-room for them as we should, without giving 
them physical training. Give them physical, intellectual and religious 
training, and that constitutes the foundation for the pupils to build upon 
in life. When God said, “ Let us make man,” He meant to make him 
man, spiritually, intellectually and physically. The teacher should in- 
form himself of the peculiar habits of his pupils, and consider what sort 
of education will most conduce to his future happiness and usefulness. 
Therefore, to develop our muscles will make the mind better for in- 
tellectual training. We have not only schools in the South to teach 
pupils books, but training schools. Most of the colleges have black- 
smith shops, printing, and industrial training for boys and girls, and 
just as soon as the pupils enter these schools, they begin to give them 
physical training and intellectual education. Therefore I congratulate 
the young man for his interesting paper on physical training of 
pupils. 

Dr. Peer: I am very grateful to Dr. Gallaudet for calling the 
attention of those present to the desirability of a gymnasium ; and 
I hope that the report of the discussion this evening will call to the 
minds of the Board of Directors of this Institution the necessity of 
establishing a gymnasium, in conformity with the united desire of the 
teachers and of the pupils. There is noone improvement for the Insti- 
tution which our boys are more anxious for than that ; and I have no 
doubt that such discussions as the one we have had this evening will 
lead our Directors to look upon the project with greater favor than 
they otherwise would. Still, we are not without systematic train- 
ing in that respect. Our boys have a boat club on the Hudson 
River. They have several base-ball clubs, and they go out and have 
contests with other young men, in which they often win. They 
have had contests with the colleges, and in addition to that, every 
day, at morning and afternoon recess, and always one hour on Fri- 
day, they go through a regular, systematic military drill. The 
teacher has taken up “ Upton’s Tactics,” and every single movement 
of the school of the soldier is required of our boys. 


Mr. Goopwin, of North Carolina: I want to bear testimony to the 
value of such exercises as Mr. Eddy has set forth in his paper. In our 
institution we have not a gymnasium, that is, a regular gymnasium, 
and we have no uniform or special dress for the exercises ; and I ap- 
preciate his paper still more because he does not require them. For 
along time we have had gymnastic drills in our school ; a drill of 
twenty minutes daily is well worth what it costs. During one session 
I gave a drill—I think there were 72 in the class—gave it daily for 
from 8 to 20 minutes ; and at the close of the session, the principal 
remarked to me that he had noticed that there were very few cases of 
headache that caused dropping out of school during that session, 
fewer than ever before. Dumb bells and wands were the only 
apparatus that we had, and the exercises were such as given by Dr. 
Dio Lewis, in his “ Manual on Gymnastics.” 


Mr. Switer : I desire to commend the sentiment of the essay that has 
been read here on Physical Culture, and with those that have expressed 
themselves upon the subject, rejoice that it has been brought into such 
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prominent notice at the present time. For years I felt the necessity 
of some physical development among the girls and boys of our Wis- 
consin School, and in an imperfect way had been carrying out that idea 
without suitable apparatus and without an experienced teacher specially 
trained to that kind of work ; but by virtue of the imperfect steps that we 
had taken, and largely through the influence and instruction of one 
of our teachers, a graduate of the college at Washington, we were able 
to make it appear to those that were interested in the affairs of our 
Institution, that such work had in it great merit, that it had a force to 
build up and develop the boys, not only in their physical appearance 
but in all their movements. A year ago we completed a gymnasium, 
the use of which we have had during the term just closed. 

In no other department of school work has more satisfactory results 
been attained than in this. The gymnasium has not been expensive, 
the cost of the building not exceeding $8,000, and the appliances not to 
exceed $400. By the instruction of a young man, a graduate at 
Washington, in the class of 1889, we have secured results that have 
even surprised ourselves. We have secured a uniformity of movement ; 
an improvement in the deportment of the students and in their quick- 
ness to respond to orders, a habit of attention and a confidence im the 
forces that lie in the individuals themselves, that we have not had 
before. At the close of the term we had an examination, and the 
results were so satisfactory that many that went into the exercises in 
the Fall with hesitancy and unwillingness, are anxious for the beginning 
of a new term that they may make still further improvement in the 
year to come. 

In connection with our gymnasium we have had a swimming pool, 
and it was a matter of surprise to me to learn that so few of our boys 
could swim ; that perhaps not one in ten could support himself with any 
security in the water. A second surprise has been that perhaps 
twenty boys out of fifty or sixty altogether have learned to swim in 
one year ; that is, in using the plunge-bath once a week—in the course 
of forty weeks only, they learned to swim. 

And, speaking of physical exercises, there is no other exercise that 
so brings into play all the muscles and so completely exercises the 
whole body, as the act of swimming; moreover, I think the girls 
should be taught to swim. It is something that they will appreciate 
and that will benefit them as much as the boys. It is to the credit 
of the college at Washington that boysare given such a training as will 
enable them to make satisfactory instructors in gymnastics. I believe 
that, to make a successful leader, the leader himself should be an ex- 
pert in that which he attempts to teach; he should be able to show a 
beauty of movement, a force and a skill which is calculated to incite 
interest and a desire toimitate. It is largely a spirit of emulation that 
will draw out each pupil to his very best endeavor. 

I am pleased with the results that have been attained in our gym- 
nasium in a single year, and it is but a beginning. I sincerely hope 
that all who have physical exercise in mind will not stop, at least, 
until they have secured a suitable building and equipment. 

Mr. S. T. Waker, of Kansas : I will say, for the benefit of such 
institutions as some of those mentioned, that, having no gymnasium, 
and having no money to secure the services of an expert, for five 
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years past we have been very successful, I think, under embarrassing 
circumstances. We first started to carry on gymnastic work with a 
class of the older boys, one of the teachers giving them gymnastics and 
drill. Then we had a single class of girls, under the instruction of a 
teacher. They received instruction about four times a week, but they 
had to climb up to the attic to get it, which was the unpleasant feature 
in the case. 

We have now an annual field day, which is a great day in Kansas, 
All the people round about come to our annual “ Field Day” to see the 
boys drill ; and it is a very interesting sight, so much so, that it is 
looked forward to with much interest. The most is made of the day 
that is possible. Handsome printed programmes are distributed and 
sent as invitations to citizens of our village, and kept as souvenirs 
by our pupils. Prizes are given for various events, and there is a 
gold badge reserved for the champion of the day. This badge is 
known as the “superintendent’s badge” and the winner is allowed 
to wear it till the next field day, when it may be taken from him 
by a successful competitor. 

I think much can be done if we endeavor to do the best with the 
appliances we have, though I am a firm believer in a well equipped gym- 
nasium both for boys and girls. That the Kansas Institution will 
one day have one, I still hope, though, the day is not present. 

Dr. Gittetr: Before adjourning I want to offer a motion. I will 
make only a very few remarks in support of it. 

I move that the Business Committee be instructed so to arrange the 
business of the convention that we may adjourn sine die some time on 
Wednesday. It is important for some of us whomust go away, to make 
arrangements for our transportation early. If we do not adjourn until 
Wednesday, we shall have then been here seven days, and I think we 
ought not to keep these friends, who are so kind, in uncertainty as to 
when we will go away. It costs several hundred dollars a day to lay 
in supplies for this convention, and they do not want to be left with 
the convention on their hands without supplies, nor do they want to 
lay in very much of a supply over and above what will be needed. I 
think the time has come when we should determine when the conven- 
tion will consent to adjourn. Some of the papers will have to go by 
the board and wait until another time ; and I move that the Business 
Committee be instructed to act as I have indicated. 

Dr. Peet: | would like to say that I wish Dr. Gillett had based his 
argument on other motives than the convenience of this Institution. 
This Institution is prepared to entertain the members of the conven- 
tion to the last moment at which they find it convenient and useful to 
be present. 

THe CuHarrman: All who are in favor of Dr. Gillett’s motion, 
which I understand to be, that the Business Committee be instructed 
so to arrange the order of business that the convention may adjourn 
not later than Wednesday evening, signify it by raising the right 
hand. Contrary minded, by the same sign. 

The motion is carried. 

Mr. 8S. T. Waker: I move that the session do now adjourn. 


THE Cussease You have heard the motion. <All who are in 
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favor of it will manifest it by the usual sign. Those opposed, by the 
same sign. The session is adjourned. 


FOURTH DAY. 


Tuxrspay Mornine, Aucust 26. 


The Normal Department of the Convention was called to order by 
Dr. G. O. Fay, of Hartford, at nine o’clock. 

THe CuarrmMan: Our first exercise will be a paper on “The True 
Order of Grammatical Principles,” by Dr. Job Williams, of Hartford. 


THE TRUE ORDER OF GRAMMATICAL PRINCIPLES. 
By Job Williams, of the American Asylum. 


The most difficult task, set for the teacher of deaf-mutes, is to impart 
to his pupils, a thorough knowledge of written and spoken language. 
Unlike every other teacher he has to start with a perfect blank in this 
respect. The difficulties far surpass those of teaching a foreign lan- 
guage toa child already fluent in the use of its mother tongue. Lan- 
guage under all circumstances is learned chiefly by repetition, and 
under no circumstances can the deaf child have more than the smallest 
fraction of the amount of practice in language that the hearing child 
ordinarily has. Therefore, every help should be given him, and means 
should be devised, to the greatest possible extent, to aid him in economi- 
zing time and effort, and to teach him to work within definite lines. 
Not that rules and principles should be paraded before him, but that, 
under the skillful guidance of the teacher, he should be led, all uncon- 
sciously to himself it may be, to work systematically under orderly ar- 
ranged principles, and to be sure of his ground, as he is led on step 
by step. 

Nt ead be constantly borne in mind by the teacher that he will 
secure most progress, if he makes haste slowly. Work half done will 
surely have to be done over, and that, too, when a partial knowledge of 
the subject has taken from the pupil the keen interest that he had in it, 
when it was first presented to his mind. It will be a saving of time to 
do thoroughly whatever is worth doing at all. 

With these few introductory words, let me call your attention to one 
way—a way which years of testing in the school room, with both bright 
classes and dull ones, has proved to be a most excellent way—of teach- 
ing the English language to deaf children. 

The first step isto teach the pupils, through the names of a few of the 
most familiar objects, to use their fingers in writing and manual spell- 
ing. This accomplished, and enough common names mastered to 
cover all the letters of the alphabet, all work in language thereafter 
should be in complete sentences. But, in order that one difficulty may 
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be met at a time, the first form of the sentence should be its shortest 
possible form—a noun and an intransitive verb e. g., John runs. In 
every case the action should precede the writing, so that the language 
may convey a clear and vivididea. For along time no signs should 
be used as the foundation for sentence writing, but actions, and actions 
only. <A little later graphic pictures, also, will serve well as aids for 
this purpose. No sentence should be used at this stage, which does 
not describe an action just performed in the presence of the pupil, or 
clearly portrayed in a picture still before him. Do not misunderstand 
me. I do not say use no signs in the schoolroom at this point, use 
them freely to wake up the minds of the pupils, but not yet as the 
foundation of sentence writing. 

From the first introduction of the sentence, the pupil should have his 
attention called to the two kinds of words needed to make an assertion, 
—name words and action words, but do not bother him with names 
for them, nor with definitions. This may be conveniently done by 
placing the sentence in a diagram thus, 


JOHN) RUNS | auh che 222: |WHO? JDOES WHAT? 


By simply asking these questions with each sentence, and putting 
the sentence into a diagram, the pupil soon absorbs the idea that there 
must be a name word, and an action word to make an assertion. By 
constant practice it will become so ingrained in his mind that he can- 
not forgetit. This is the foundation of all correct sentence building, 
and the pupil who has mastered this principle has taken a long stride 
in the acquisition of language. 

The symbol for the noun and verb may be placed over the diagram, 
but no stress should be laid on them, nor time spent over them. Con- 
stantly before the eyes of the pupil they will soon be fixed in the 
memory. 

Just here let me say, that, sticking to the principle of keeping the 
difficulties as few as possible, it is well to use but one tense of the verb 
for along time. We prefer the present tense, as it contains the root 
of the verb, the most essential form to fix ineradicably in the memory, 
and the form in constant use in questions, and in the compound forms 
of the verb. 

A class should be kept on this simplest form of the sentence, until 
every pupil has fully grasped the idea of the sentence, and its two es- 
sential fundamental parts, and has acquired quite a variety of nouns 
and verbs. During this practice the pronoun I may be thoroughly 
taught, by using the different membersof the class in performing 
actions, and having each in turn substitute the pronoun for his name, 
all the rest of the class using the proper name. When once the pro- 
noun is understood, insist upon its use in every case, till it becomes 
a part of the mental fiber of the pupil. 

As the next step introduce the transitive verb with its subject, illus- 
trating by actions, and using the visual help of the diagram to fix it in 
the memory. John eats cake. 
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Again give a great variety of practice, presenting many sentences 
to the eye in diagrams, at the same writing the sentences beneath them, 
and, if you please, using a colored crayon to call special attention to 
the verb. At the same time keep in constant practice every prin ciple 
previously acquired that nothing may be allowed to slip from the 
memory. This rule should be kepg constantly in mind as we progress. 
* But that will require a great dehl of time,” you may say. True. 
But it will be found that it will more than pay in the longrun. Having 
taught the use of the objective case, introduce the objective case of 
of the personal pronoun in the first person, illustrating it as was done 
in the nominative case of the same word. 

The next step will be to introduce the adjective element—noun mod- 
ifiers—and as the clearest and most easily understood take the pos- 
sessive case. Again illustrate the relation of the parts of the sentence 
by the diagram. James eats Mary’s apple. 





Here introduce the possessive of the personal pronoun in the first 
person, still giving no names nor definitions, but by giving extended 
practice fix the word by illustration. Then proceed to introduce 
adjectives, first with the object, and then with both the subject and 
the object. 

While practicing on the adjective element, introduce numeral 
adjectives, and as this will involve the introduction of the plural form 
of the noun, use them now only with the object, so as to avoid bringing 
in at the same time another new difficulty, a change in the form of the 
verb. But as the next progressive step introduce the plural subject. 

Next in order introduce the personal pronouns in the third person, 
nominative, singular, and when these have been well fixed by practice 
proceed to the plural forms, following these with the nominative plural, 
and then the objective plural of the first person, the singular forms of 
which have been taught already. In all this use the different pupils 
as actors, the actors using the first person, while the rest of the class 
use the third person of the pronoun. Do not allow pupils to use pro- 
nouns in the third person when no antecedent has been expressed. 

Persistent and patient practice will be required to fix the pronouns 
thoroughly in the minds of the pupils, but they should not be left till 
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the task is accomplished. The time will be well spent, and at the same 
time a great deal of practice on every principle already taught can be 
worked in. 

The next principle to be introduced is the indirect object, again 
using the pupils and the diagram to illustrate. Mary gives a flower 


to Susan. 
< ee 


\ 
TO SUSAN. 


This principle will be easily comprehended, and a little practice will 
fix it. 

Passing on to the next step, teach the predicate adjective with the 
copula to Je, giving thus the second form of the sentence. Hold up 
before the class a red book and ask them what color it is. They will 
all answer “red.” Then write, Zhe book is red. 


ale Ty 


BOOK, IS RED 





Repeat this process with various objects, until the form is well fixed, 
and then let the pupils describe in this way anythi «g about themselves, 
or in the room. It will be interesting work for them. 

For the next step forward we would introduce the negative form of 
the verb, and thorough practice in this will give an excellent oppor- 
tunity to review all the principles passed over. 


| MARY | DOES NOT GRY 
JOHN | DOES NOT RUN 
JAMES 11S NOT TALL 
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Next we would take up adverbs and adverbial phrases, confining our- 
selves for the present to those of place and manner in answers to the 
questions where ? and how ? 

Here, as hitherto, first bring out the idea clearly by actions, then give 
the language. Stand James on a chair, and the class will write, James 
stands. Then ask where ? 


x ¥ * 


JAMES, STANDS 


+ WHERE? 
ON A CHAIR 


Then, with the same verb and the the same preposition, stand differ- 
ent pupils in half a dozen different places teaching the adverbial 
phrases as units. 


=-WHERE? WHEREP 


Then take up other phrases, giving practice enough on each to fix 
it firmly in the mind. Always remembering to teach the phrase as a 
unit. 


JAMES | SITS —-WHERE? 
UNDER HIS DESK 


BEHIND THE DOOR BEHIND HIS CHAIR 


So with over, into. ete. 
Adverbs and adverbial phrases of manner answer the question how ? 
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£ mm 
HENRY | RUNS 


HOw 2 


SWIFTLY AIS | 
WITH A KNIFE 


Now we are ready for the interrogative form of the verb. Begin 
with the simplest questions, and such as can be answered by Yes, or 
No. Hold upa red book and write on the slate, Js the book black ? 
Then point to the book and ask the same question with your face. The 
response from the whole class will be negative. Then let the teacher 
write No, after the question. Try other “colors in the same w ay in the 
question before hitting the correct one, the teacher writing both the 
question and the answer. Then give the question, which will give an 
affirmative answer, and write, Yes. Ask questions about anything, or 
anybody, that will engage the interest of the class. 

For a long time, no attempt should be made to have the pupils write 
questions, but the teacher should do that, and the pupils write the 
answers. The daily reading of questions with care enough to answer 
them correctly will, after a while, fix them in their minds, and when 
the time comes to require the pupil to ask questions for himself, it is 
surprising to find how nearly the task has been accomplished already. 
In this, as in many other things, much time is often wasted, and labor 
poorly spent in trying to teach our pupils things, for which the way 
has not been prepared properly. 

A large amount of practice should be given to questions, taking up 
but one form at a time, and fixing that before preceeding to the next. 

As the second form, apply the question to the subject—e. g. Who 
reads? What flies ? etc. 

Thirdly to the object. Whom? What ? 

Fourthly to adverbs and adverbial phrases. Where does John live ? 
How does Mary write ? 

Fifthly to noun modifiers. Whose? What sort of ? How many ? 
etc. 

Sixthly to the predicate. What does John do? 

Pictures will furnish a most useful basis for questions, sharpening 
the perception of the pupils and quickening their thinking. 

From this time on to the end of the school course questions in great 
variety, by the manual alphabet, or by writing, or by both, should form 
a part of the school work every day, and answers “should be required 
of the pupils through the same medium. The questions should be so 
framed as to require the pupils to think as much as possible in order 
to answer them properly. That this may be done to advantage, there 
must be some basis for the questious. This may be furnished either 
by a good picture, or a story told clearly in signs, or by a printed 
story adapted to the standing and capacity of the pupil and memo- 
rized.~ In the older classes text books furnish the material. 

The predicate nominative, which might properly enough succeed 
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the predicate adjective, we defer to this point, and now introduce the 
third form of the sentence. 
For example, Mr. Jones is a teacher. 


2 ea. 
|MRJONES | IS TEACHER 


Hitherto, we have used but a single tense of the verb, but we have 
now reached a point, where the pupils should be taught to consider 
thoughtfully, the different forms of the verb to express present, past, 
and future action. These ideas will be very readily understood, and 
only thorough practice will be necessary to make the proper verb forms 
a part of the pupil’s permanent mental furnishing. 

As a necessary accompaniment to the tense forms, we need to in- 
troduce here adverbs, and adverbial phrases of time. 

In making tense distinctions, illustrative sentences should be chosen 
carefully, and should express facts known to the class, definite actions, 
performed at definite times, and, as often as possible, the pupils should 
be the actors. In other words language should be living language. 

John climbed a tree yesterday. (A fact which all the class know.) 

Mary will go home tomorrow. 


ein? 
_ 2» wy 


| 
[TREE| 
TRE [Mary{ wit Go 
[A] WHEN? = WHERE 
YESTERDAY 
TOMORROW] [HOME] 
A short journal exercise every morning, will furnish a little good 
practice in tenses, but it should be followed up persistently in every 
written or spelled school exercise. This practice will also furnish an 
excellent opportunity to review, without tediousness, all the work 
previously gone over. 
As the next step forward, we introduce the form of the verb ex- 


pressing an action in progress. 
Mary is walking. 








~u 





i vy 


[Mary] IS WALKING 


For illustrative sentences have different members of the class per- 
form various actions, and let the teacher describe each action, while it 
is still going on. 
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Our next step is to introduce the infinitive as the direct object of the 
verb. ‘The class are entirely familiar with the use of the noun as the 
direct object, and, by the use of the diagram, they easily see that the 


infiintive may bear the same relation to the verb. 
Mary likes cake. Mary likes to play. 


- » 


After this form has had sufficient practice, take the infinitive to be, 
with the predicate adjective as the object. 


— a 
FRED | WANTS | —~— 


TO BEWISE 


Then the infinitive with its subject as the direct object. 
Miss Smith wants Fred to be wise. 


7 i: is 


ISSSMITH | WANTS , 
WANTS WHAT? [FRED TO BE WISE 


Let questions help fix this principle. What does Mary like ? 
What does Fred want ? ete. 
















Moving forward a step, we next introduce the potential form of the 
verb. 


lk Ww aL wy 


MARY; CAN SEW JANE | MAY PLAY | 
JE Ww? 
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Take up but one form at a time, and before leaving it teach the 
corresponding interrogative and negative forms. 


Next show that adverbs and adverbial phrases may be used with the 
verb to be to form the predicate. 


L — = 
JOHN; 1S HERE 


1 v* on 
ARTHUR | 1S INTHE SHOP 


We have now gone over the five essential forms of the simple sen- 
tence. It will be well to keep a chart of them constantly on the wall 
for ready reference, and to show the pupil that the assertion in any 
sentence grammatically constructed, is based upon one of these forms. 


- Vv) 

I 
- yw 

Il | FRED LY IS TALL 


—— an a 
Il iiss SMITH TT TERE 


VV | JAMES 4 . HERE | 
V [Marv : — IN ——— | 


Proceeding to the next step, we would teach the use of adverbs of 
degree. 


i. wy OT 
CLARA; IS ILL 


VERY 


1 ~ 


MARY ; WALKS 























WiRiet At) AISA Oe 
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Next show that the adjective modifier may be a phrase. 
Mr. Smith shot a bird with red wings. 


£ ~~, ae 


M2 SMITH | SHOT 
[al 


Next teach the comparative degree of adjectives, and illustrate by 
comparing different qualities, or character and instincts of persons, or 
things in the room, or well known objects. Let there be no haziness 
about the idea. Illustrate by the diagram, eg., Sarah is older than 
Jane. 





cr Vv — 


IS OLDER 






The superlative degree may follow here. Here, too, is the proper 
place to teach the comparative of adverbs. 

We next proceed to teach the infinitive of purpose, as an adverbial 
modifier of cause, 


mS wee 





Next in order, teach the imperative form of the verb, and illustrate 
by having the pupils obey directions written by the teacher. James, 
wash your slate. 





JAMES ; WASH 
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It will furnish good practice to let the pupils give written directions 
to each other. A little brief authority will be enjoyed. 

At this point the direct quotation may be introduced with profit. 

Explain carefully, and illustrate fully, using the pupils to furnish 
material for living sentences. 

Thé indirect quotation should not be taken up until the direct quota- 
tion has been thoroughly fixed by patient practice. Then the forms may 
be changed from one to the other. 

In connection with these quotations, the pupil learns that a whole 
clause may be the object of a verb. 





z L 
[Mary 1 SAID | — 
SHEIWAS TIRED 


THAT 


We next take up the passive voice, and show how the object of the 
active verb becomes the subject of the passive verb. A hawk killed a 
chicken, or a chicken was killed by a hawk. 


wy 
HAWK TKI ay OR [CHICKEN WAS KILLED 


= HOW ? 
— [BY A HAWK 
. ; 


Next, we would teach the use of verbal nouns and verbal adjectives, 
and show that the verbal noun may be used like other nouns as the 
subject, or object, or in adverbial phrases. Fannie’s writing is neat. 


WRITING , 1S NEAT 
[FANN IE'S| 


James likes coasting. 


LIKES 
COASTING 





SSIES EO ee ce ade 










JAMES 








Gib ROR iink oe tis as 


rs ial. 


he: 


es 
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Mary earns money by sewing. 


ati 


al 
MARY EARNS N 
~ How? MONEY 


Illustrate fully the use of the verbal adjective. Zom caught a fly- 
ing squirrel. 


Fs ie 





Next we would turn to the comparision of adjectives, reviewing the 
use of the comparative degree, then taking up the superlative degree. 

Next show the pupils how to use a clause as an adverbial modifier 
of cause. . 


| 2 ~ 


FRANK | CRIED 


WHY? 


BECAUSE . 
EN 
JAMES ; STRUCK 





We have now reached a point where ‘the relative pronoun may be 
taken up carefully, and the class shown that a clause may be used as a 
modifier of a noun. 
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The boy, who sits near the door, is reading. 


L - 
BOY ; IS READING 


WHO SITS NEAR THE DOOR 


The diagram will be found very useful here in bringing out clearly 
the deficiency in incomplete sentences, which deaf pupils are so apt to 
write, when trying to use the relative pronoun, ¢.g. .A man, who was 
a farmer. 















WHO WAS A FARMER 


The pupil sees at once where the fault lies, and knows how to correct 
it. 

The possessive and objective forms of the relative pronoun should 
now follow in order, but‘care must be taken to master each step before 
proceeding to the next, else there will be hopeless confusion. There 
should be a large amount of practice here, and questions should be 
used ad infinitum almost. 

Much of the success of the class, in mastering the relative pronoun, 
will depend upon the skill of the teacher in bringing out ideas vividly, 
in the illustrative sentences which she writes. hettenn are very valu- 
ableaids here. John, put the book on the desk from which you took it. 





FROM WHICH YOU TOOK IT 


It will take long practice to enable the average pupil to use all the 
forms of the relative with accuracy and ease, but every pupil will soon 
learn to understand its full force when met in reading, and the bright- 
er ones will gradually work into its use. Do not urge its use upon 
those reluctant to use it. 

We are now ready to teach the tenses denoting completed action. 









sas alata 


SSRIS. Pn 





Re 


Seas 


ABR AN 


se 


< 
3 
A 
3 
aa 
“v 
pee 
4 
{ 
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Bring out clearly the fact, that the perfect tense represents an action 


as finished at some stated past time. Be not sparing of illustrative 
sentences. John has written his lesson. 


£ ie 
JOHN} HAS WRITTEN 4 






[HIS 


At noon Mary had finished her work. 


MARY | HAD FINISHED 


AT. NOON 


Our next step will be to teach the use of the clause as an adverbial 
modifier of time. John had eaten his breakfast before he went to the 
shop. 









i‘ hi. 






BEFORE 


HE WENT TO THE SHOP 


Mary will sew after she has swept the room. 





F's —" 


MARY | WILL SEW 


WHEN ? 


AFTER SHE HAS SWEPT THE ROOM 


Then should follow conditional adverbial clauses. The boys will 
play in the yard this afternoon, if it does not rain. 
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< Y> 


BOYS; WILL PLAY 










THIS AFTERNOON 


IN THE YARD IT DOES NOT RAIN 


As the next step we would teach the use of the infinitive as the sub- 
ject of averb. To strike is wrong. 





L vO 
TO-STRIKE)IS WRONG 


An examination of the ground thus gone over will show that we 
have covered all the essentials of grammatical language. A good 
foundation has been laid on which to build an elaborate superstruc- 
ture. 


Tue CuarrmMan:: A few moments will be allowed for remarks or 
questions. 

Mr. CrovuTer, of Pennsylvania : I would like to ask one question : 
At the very outset of your course, I notice that you use very simple 
forms, and the illustrations, that you gave us, were “John runs,” 
“ James eats cake,” and, as I understand, you probably have a boy 
whose name is John, who runs, and you write the action on the slate, 
and when James eats the cake, you do likewise ? 


Dr. Wittiams: Yes. 

Mr. Crovuter : Now, how do you explain, by action-work, the dif- 
ference between “ John runs,” and “ John is running ?” 

Dr. WitiiaMs : I do not explain it at all now. It is the root form 
of the verb, and is quite enough for all practical purposes. The proof 
of the pudding is in the eating. We used to use the old form of the 
past tense, but we now use this, and we find we have practically a 
great deal less difficulty. 

Mr. CrovuTter : I agree with you that it is necessary to have some 
distinct form, but will it not lead you into difficulty after a while. 

Dr. WituiaMs: Yes, it will; but we teach them to make the dis- 
tinction, when we get ready to introduce another tense. When you 
are talking to your children by signs, you do not indicate tenses, but 
merely use the root form. Practically there arises no more difficulty 
from using the word form of the root, than from using the root sign. 

Mr. Crouter: While John is running, we write, “John is run- 
ning,” not * John runs.” 

Dr. Wiis: Yes, but that difficulty is not in the child’s mind at 
all.. It is in the teacher’s mind, but it is not in the pupil’s mind. 






























i 
is 
fe 
a 

: 
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Mr. Hussarp, of Michigan : I find much in Dr. Williams’ paper that 
I heartily approve, but there is one thing I can hardly agree to. I think 
the diagrams are rather too complicated, and that the same object may 
be attained in simpler form by meansof the diagrams used in “ Kel- 
logg’s Grammar.” In Kellogg’s system of diagraming, instead of en- 
closing the various parts of the sentence in squares or brackets, straight 
lines are used, thus : 
_John ,_ runs 


The first part of the line represents the subject ; the last part, the pred- 
icate. Incase the subject and predicate are modified, the adjective 
modifiers are represented by diagonal lines from the subject, and ad- 
verbial modifiers by similar lines from the predicate, thus : 


VSG 


When an adjective or a noun is used as an attribute complement, a 
mark slanting toward the subject is placed upon the predicate line, in 
this way : 





She , is \_ sick 





If the predicate is a transitive verb followed by an object, the little 
mark, instead of slanting toward the subject, becomes upright and 
separates the object from the verb, thus : 


Columbus , discovered , America 


Were sufficient time at my disposal, I might go on illustrating the 
manner in which simple and compound sentences are diagramed, but 
such a proceeding would hardly be necessary, since a copy of “ Kel- 
logg’s Grammar ” is easily obtainable. I have found these diagrams a 
great help, and cheerfully recommend their use to others. 


Dr. Witt1ams: The gentleman has entirely mistaken the point 
of my paper, if he considers it to lie in any particular system of dia- 
grams. The important thing is to secure an orderly development of 
grammatical principles. I consider diagrams a useful means to that 
end, but do not insist on any particular set of diagrams. In fact, one 
could dispense with diagrams entirely and still have the orderly 
development of principles. With us, it is true that in following out 
this orderly presentation of language, we do not get one deaf-mutism 
where we used to get ten. 


Dr. Noyes, of Minnesota: Allow me to inquire, can you properly 
get questions and answers into a first year’s course? 
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Dr. Wituiams: Yes, in the latter half. The second year a great 

deal. If I had time, I would like to show you a little of the results of 

questions. I have in my pocket just one single exercise of a class. 


Dr. Norres: I would like to add that, for the last three or four 
years, we have followed, with a few variations in the use of tenses, the 
course you have marked out ; and we find the same good results that 
you have. We find that one of the valuable things is the saving of 
time to the teacher. After they have got a little acquainted with 
those symbols, the teacher can give his time to other things, and the 
pupil spends his time in finding out what the mistakes are. 

Dr. Noyes: Ihave no hesitation in saying that we have saved a 
good deal of the time required in the correction of pupils’ exercises. 

A MemBer: Can’t you explain them to us? 

Tue Cuarrman: The time has passed, and one paper must neces- 
sarily go over. Unless we are too much burdened by papers, this 
matter can be brought up again. 

Mr. Switer: I would like to ask him one question in regard to use 
of symbols. To what extent do you desire your pupils to use symbols ? 

Dr. Witiiams : We make very little use of them, except to illus- 
trate with. Let the teacher use freely for that purpose, and when that 
end is accomplished drop them as one would drop a hot potato. 

Dr. Noyes: I would like to say that any one who desires a copy of 
“Wing’s Symbols,” can have one by directing a line to me at Fari- 
bault, Minn. 

Tue CuarrMan: The hour set apart for the presentation of meth- 
ods of language teaching, having passed, we shall be obliged to omit, 
for this morning Prof. J. P. Walker’s paper, and pass on to the subject 
of Arithmetic. Prof. J. H. Eddy willread the first paper. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS ON TEACHING THE DENOMINATE 
NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGE, 


By J. H. Eddy, of the Central New York Institution. 


DENOMINATE NUMBERS. 


There is a notion, held by some teachers, that deaf-mutes have a 
special aptitude for learning numbers, but my own experience gives 
me a different opinion. It is true that they have little difficulty in 
following the merely mechanical processes. These are usually written 
on the board, so that the eye can readily seize them, and impress them 
on the memory, which easily reproduces them at will. But in com- 
prehending the value of numbers, and their relations to one another, they 
have no more knack, if as much, as hearing children. Every step 
needs to be fully explained and demonstrated in order that they may 
make sure progress. It is one of the advantages of this branch of 
knowledge that most of the principles and operations can be illustra- 
ted by the use of objects, so that there is no need for even the most 
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backward not to understand every thing fully. Again, the progress 
of the pupil in practical arithmetic cannot be faster than his progress 
in the comprehension of language. The strange terms and construc- 
tions, so frequent in practical problems, confuse him and prevent him 
from seeing the relation of the quantities to one another, so he is at a 
loss as to what operation to use. All this shows the need of making 
the various terms, and the nature of the different operations, perfectly 
familiar before he is obliged to make practical application of them. 

Therefore in teaching the tables of weight, measure, capacity, etc., 
much care needs to be taken, in the first place, that a correct idea of 
each denomination, and its relative value compared with others of the 
same tables, is impressed on their minds. To this end, the actual 
weights and measures should be exhibited, and their values demon- 
strated. Thus,in teaching Dry Measure, it ought to be shown by prac- 
tical experiment that two pints make a quart, eight quarts a peck, and 
four pecks a bushel. Some commodity, as beans, would be convenient 
to use in such a demonstration. Having got the idea of these mea- 
sures, it is easy to show them how measures of one denomination are 
reduced to those of another without affecting the actual quantity. 
Numerous examples in such reduction should be given them, the 
measures, meantime, remaining in some conspicuous place, that they 
may become distinctly and firmly impressed on theirmemory. But 
one table at a time should be taught, and at sufficient intervals. In 
this case, it is often ‘“‘the more haste the less speed.” When treat- 
ing the weights, the table of Avoirdupois is the only one that there 
is any use in teaching, especially to an intermediate class. Other 
tables of weight would only get mixed with this. The working 
of scales can be easily explained. When one arm of a scale is 
longer than another, it can be shown how, if the long arm is four 
times as long as the other, one pound on the long arm will bal- 
ance four pounds on the short arm. Right here, it would be of great 
advantage to them to see the comparative bulk of single pounds of the 
more common articles of food, as butter, sugar, tea, coffee, crackers, 
cheese, etc. It would be easy to get pound packages of each from the 
store room of the Institution, or some neighboring grocery ; but it 
would be still better to take the whole class into the grocery, to see 
with their own eyes all these things and many others, which, up to 
this time, though often met with in their problems, were to them 
meaningless terms. If the prices of each article were also made 
known, a good deal of knowledge of marketing would be imparted. 
At another time, the meat market might be visited, and the mysteries 
of the beef and mutton cuts and their prices shown them. In the 
same way, it would be useful for the girls to know how many yards of 
cloth would be required for a dress from pieces of different width, and 
be able to intelligently compare the prices on the same. Any person 
who remembers his first experiences in marketing and shopping will 
appreciate the value of such bits of information. The change from 
the usual schoolroom routine will certainly be grateful to them and 
induce an increased interest in the study. Thetable of Square Measure 
is, usually, to the pupils, a meaningless, easily forgotten jumble of terms. 
If a square foot were ruled off into square inches, and the pupil re- 
quired to count the number, he would realize the value of the unit of 
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the table. And it could be thus demonstrated to him that, as the 
product of the inches along two sides—viz., 12 times 12—was 144 inches, 
or the area of the surface, so the product of any length and width 
gives the area of any surface. This is often not clearly understood 
by the learners. In the same way, it can be shown how the product 
of length, width and depth, gives the cubic contents. 

If such pains are taken in teaching the tables as above suggested, 
with the reduction of numbers of one denomination to those of an- 
other, in the addition, subtraction, etc., of denominate numbers, the 
proper processes will only have to be suggested, the pupil will at once 
see what needs to be done. When he bears in mind that only units of 
a like denomination can be added together, or one subtracted from an- 
other, and likewise, that whenever he has enough units of a lower de- 
nomination to make one or more of a higher, they should be thus trans- 
formed, all the problems in these numbers will be easily done. The 
only difference from similar operations in simple numbers is that the 
process is double, and, in addition to the decimal scale of simple num- 
bers, he has to use one derived from the table of the measures affect- 
ing the quantities, in carrying, borrowing, etc. The experienced 
teacher will expect to repeat much of his work of explanation and il- 
lustration before the knowledge is firmly fixed in their heads. In the 
advanced classes, the boys should be able to find the measures of quan- 
tities of vegetables, or grain in bulk, by dividing the net weight of the 
whole by the weight of a single bushel. 


PERCENTAGE, 


There is something mysterious to the beginner in percentage, in the 
strange terms, signs, and novel processes. This needs to be brushed 
away, by showing him that it is only a continuation or application of 
decimals. If, as ought to be the case, the pupil is familiar with 
decimals, there will be little difficulty to them in these exercises. As 
in decimals, all the operations in percentage can be performed by 
using the decimal quantities in the form of common fractions: indeed, 
such exercises would tend to make the pupil more thoroughly under- 
stand the subject, and, in many instances, would be preferable done in 
this manner, on account of simplicity and briefness. The equivalent in 
rates per cent of the smaller fractions, as halves, thirds, fourths, fifths, 
etc., should be memorized, so that either form can be used as is more 
convenient. In the problems of percentage involving the determina- 
tion of the percentage, the rate, or the base from any two of them, it 
will help, if it is impressed on them that as the percentage is the pro- 
duct of the other two, and consequently they are its factors, if one 
factor is given and the other is required, the missing factor is found 
by dividing the product (percentage) by the given element. It would 
be a good exercise in this class of problems to make use of the pub- 
lished standing of the base ball clubs in the championship contests. 
Show how the rates per cent are obtained, and require the pupils to 
verify them as they are printed from day to day. Thus, if the 
Bostons have won 49 games and lost 32, they have played 81 in all. 
The number of games won, divided by the whole number of games, 
(base) gives the rate per cent, or 60 per cent anda fraction. This 
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rate is often given in 3 figures, but properly, from its nature, there 
can be but two figures in a rate per centum ; if the division is con- 
tinued beyond the second place, the additional figures are decimal 
of the rate, and could be better and more accurately expressed in the 
form of a common fraction. The above operation can then be reversed 
and the number of games won, or 60 per cent of 81 games obtained, 
etc. Thus allthe problems in percentage proper can be illustrated 
by the use of these simple sporting quotations. I'll hazard, that they 
would be interesting to the boys. 

A correct solution of all these examples in percentage, and especial- 
ly where division is used, depends on a mastery of the correct placing 
of the decimal point. | 

Interest is of course the most important application of percentage. 
It may be explained that this term means money paid for the use of an- 
other’s money, as rent is money paid for the use of another’s house, or 
other property. While the processes of interest properly belong to 
percentage, they can with little difticulty be done with simple numbers, 
if the results are correctly pointed off; just as we give our pupils 
problems in simple numbers which really involve some knowledge of 
decimals, as in the exercises in which dollars and cents appear. 

Thus six per cent interest per annum of $100, may be stated as six 
cents paid for the use of every dollar of $100 for one year, consequent- 
ly, the whole interest is one hundred times six cents which is six 
hundred cents or $6.00. Sometimes, when slow-going pupils are in 
their last year at school, and it is desirable that they have some knowl- 
edge of interest without there being time to go through decimals and 
the other parts of percentage, it can be taught in this way. 

In pursuing the regular course, the method of finding the interest 
for different periods of time, needs to be worked out at length and 
fully explained, and then practised sufficiently to become well under- 
stood and perfectly familiar tothem. This attained, some good, short 
method of casting interest may as well be taught ; for, if they fully 
understand the process, there is nothing gained by repeating long 
operations again and again. 

It is of great advantage to use the equivalent fractions of a year, of 
two, three, four, six, eight and nine months, in casting interest, by 
taking corresponding fractions of a year’s interest. The old “six per 
cent method ” is one of the simplest and quickest of the short methods, 
and is preferable in States where that is the legal rate. Of late some 
arithmetical authors highly recommend the “cancellation method.” 
In its use the rate of interest is expressed as a common fraction. The 
interest for years is found simply as the continued product of the 
principal, rate, and time. When the time is expressed in months, this 
product is divided by twelve to get the interest, and when the time is 
in days, the divisor is 360 instead of twelve. To illustrate, suppose we 
cast the interest of $400, for three years and six months (or 34 years) 
at 8 per cent : 


2 8 7 
$499 x —— x — 
1po 4 


== $112 interest. 
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Or, for the same principal at the same rate for six months and 15 days, 
or 64 months : 


4 
8 13 1 52 
$490 X —— X — X — = $— or $17.33 
19o 2 : 3 
3 


Or, supposing the time were 40 days : 


4 
8 Ap 32 
$409 x —— xX —— = $— = $ 3.99 + or $4.00 
pp 360 9 
9 


In these methods where months are assumed, for convenience, to have 
thirty, and years, three hundred and sixty days respectively, the 
interest will be greater than it exactly is, and, if the principal were 
very large, the excess would be considerable. If, in the cancellation 
method, three hundred and sixty-five were used instead of three 
hundred and sixty, the interest would be exact. The only inconveni- 
ence would be in there being less factors in three hundred and sixty- 
five available in cancellation ; but if the multiples of three hundred 
and sixty-five, and seventy-three, its larger factor, were memorized, it 
would not make much difference, as the final division would thus be 
made easy and rapid. The absolute accuracy secured would more 
than make up for the little additional figuring. If these multiples are 
thus memorized, the process of obtaining exact interest, in the regular 
way, would be easy ;—that is, when days occur, to always divide the 
interest for one year by three hundred and sixty-five, and multiply by 
the number of days, would be very easy. As all monetary institutions 
use only the exact method of computing interest, why not follow it. 

One good, short method, is all the pupils should possess, as if more 
than one are taught they will be apt to get mixed. It would be well, also, 
for them to use the printed interest tables. They are used exclusive- 
ly by the banks and other large business concerns. In their use 
much time is saved, and errors are avoided which are so apt to creep 
into long computations by persons unaccustomed to such work. This 
suggestion applies with more force to compound interest tables. 

While engaged with interest, the subjects of promissory notes, and 
the various terms “ endorse,” “ endorser,” “‘ discount,” “ protest,” etc., 
should be illustrated, as well as the use of checks and drafts. It should 
be explained how an “ accepted ” time draft becomes the same as a note. 
The pupils should be cautioned about putting their names to any kind 
of paper without any reliable advice, and should be advised to use the 
printed forms of notes, checks and other legal papers, as when such are 
written out, opportunity is given for fraud and error. 

In order to make the routine of modern business and banking fa- 
miliar, it has been my practice to illustrate it in the schoolroom. One 
boy is assumed to be the cashier of a bank, another is teller, another is 
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a grocer, and still another a farmer. The farmer brings a load of 
produce to town, and sells it to the grocer, who gives him his check on 
the bank in payment. The farmer goes to the bank, endorses the check, 
presents it to the teller and gets the cash. Or the grocer may be short 
of funds, and gives the farmer a thirty day note. As the farmer wants 
the money at once, he proceeds to discount the note. His negotiations 
with the bank officers and endorsement of the paper are exemplified. 
A blank mortgage form is obtained and filled out with fictitious names 
and property, and given to the class for examination. In this way a 
valuable store of knowledge may be given them. If it is objected that 
they should not know too much about how to run in debt, the answer is 
that they will need to know how to secure the indebtedness of others to 
them. These exercises are usually confined to commercial schools, but 
as our pupils rarely enter them, they must learn them while with us or 
never. 

Little need be said about other less important applications of per- 
centage. It is of no use to teach any other kind of discount than 
‘Bank Discount,” as that is invariably used. As to the rules for 
partial payments ; the different rules given in the text books are little 
observed by business men, and frequently, as in banks, no reduction is 
allowed on small payments on a principal. It is best to ascertain what 
methods are used in ones own State and teach them only. The older 
boys can study taxes with benefit, as it will better acquaint them with 
their duties as citizens. It is well to know how assessments are made, 
rates of tax fixed, and how collected. The public officers, however, at- 
tend to that, and theirfigures prevail, no matter how different your own 
computations may be, though in rare instances errors and overcharges 
may be detected by a knowledge of this subject. I have nothing to 
offer regarding commission, insurance, brokerage, and other parts of 
percentage. Their treatment is simple, and no doubt all use the same 
methods with them. 


THe Cuarrman: The next upon our programme is a paper on 
‘¢ Fractions,” by Prof. G. W. Cook, of the Michigan Institution. 


FRACTIONS. 


By G. W. Cook, of the Michigan Institution. 


The method I pursue in teaching fractions assumes that the pupil is 
well-grounded in the four fundamental principles—addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication and division, and in problems embracing combina- 
tions of these principles ; that he thoroughly understands the office of 
figures and the art of applying them ; that he has been taught and has 
acquired correct habits of thought and reason in computation ; that he 
regards multiplication as a short process of continued addition, and 
division as a short process of continued subtraction ; and that he has 
been taught incidentally the value of 4, 4, 4, etc., and is able to find 
4, 4, ¢ and 4 of certain numbers. Before beginning fractions, a 
thorough review is made not only for the purpose of refreshing the 
memory of the pupil, but it also furnishes an excellent opportunity 
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for the teacher to study the thought and reason of the individual 
pupil, and is, in short, to see if the class is capable of taking up the 
study of fractions. The study of fractions is rich in material for men- 
tal growth, and provides opportunities for mind development that 
should be seized and utilized by the teacher. Experience with deaf- 
mutes has taught me that more should be done to inspire thought, to 
make more accurate the judgment, and to develop the reason of our 
pupils ; and it was absurd blunders, lack of thought, lack of reason and 
lack of judgment that prompted an attempt to provide a better way. 

The system which we have developed, furnishes abundant material 
for mental calculation, is especially calculated to exercise the judg- 
ment, and is full of exercises intended to strengthen the reason of the 
pupil ; and it is based upon the principle that the “how” should be 
discovered by the pupil. The system or method that implies the direc- 
tion “ how,” by the teacher, without mental action on the part of the 
pupil, is indeed faulty, for it calls into activity only the memory facul- 
ty of the mind and leaves in inactivity the reasoning faculty. 

The following of text books, where rules for the solution of problems 
are laid down, is not calculated to develop independent thought nor 
to inspire mental activity, and should be discouraged in our schools. 

I begin instruction in fractions as follows: I take into my school- 
room a small basket containing a few apples, potatoes, and such things 
as can be easily divided into parts. Cutting an apple in two equal parts, 
and holding one of the parts in plain sight, I ask if this is a perfect apple. 
I am answered that it is not. Then I ask what it is, and I am told by 
signs that it is a part of an apple. I then ask if parts have names, and 
the pupils answer “Yes.” What is the name of this part, then ? I ask. 
They reply that it is one-half of an apple. They know that it is one- 
half, because they were so taught the previous year. I proceed im- 
mediately to problems illustrated or acted to be worked mentally. 

What I mean by acted problems is to have problems acted in the 
presence of the whole class, and to have a pupil write the problems 
from the actions performed,, 

I give John an apple and tell him to give Mary one half of it. A 
pupil is sent to the board to write what John does. John gives Mary 
one half of the apple, and the pupil at the board writes: “John had 
one apple ; he gave Mary one half of it. How many apples had John 
left?” To deceive the class, John hides the part remaining. The 
pupils are required to write their answers on their small slates to pre- 
vent deception. Nearly every pupil will write: “John has one half 
of an apple left.” But supposing a slow pupil writes: “John has 
one apple left.” The half and whole apple are then compared, and 
the pupil sees his mistake. But if the pupil is like some I have seen, 
he will straighten up with all the dignity he possesses, and in the sign- 
language, with the impressiveness that only the sign-language can 
convey, he will say: “Ido not know.” What is more exasperating 
than a pupil that will not try? After all have correct answers on 
their slates, the pupil at the board writes: “1 apple — 4 apple = 4 
apple. This is an acted problem in subtraction, and is easily solved 
by the class. 

An example in addition is illustrated and acted as follows: John, 
taking a number of apples and cutting some of them into halves, gives 
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Mary 4 of an apple, James 14 apples, and Jane 1 apple. The pupil at 
the board writes the problem, and asks how many apples he gave 
away. The solution is easy, and when all have found the answer, 
the pupil at the board writes: 4 apple -+ 14 apples + 1 apple = 3 
apples. 

After giving a few such examples in addition and subtraction we 
proceed to multiplication and division, having the problems acted and 
written as before. In multiplication, here is a problem acted and 
written : “John gives Mary } of an apple 3 times. How many apples 
did he give Mary?” The pupils are obliged to do it by addition and 
multiplication, and to write out the solutions as follows: 4 apple+4 
apple + 4 apple = 14 apples, and $ apple X 3 = 13 apples. 

In division, here is a sample of the action problems: ‘ John divid- 
ed three apples among some of his classmates, giving to each one half 
of an apple. To how many did he give apples?” While Johnis doing 
this, the class close their eyes. The pupils having apples, put them 
out of sight before the class open their eyes. Let us study into 
how these pupils do this problem. They do not know the mechanical 
way. How then can they be expected to solve it? The first slate we 
pick has this: ‘‘ He gave } an apple to each of 6 pupils.” He has 
the correct answer ; how did he get it? I ask him how he did it, and 
he writes out the following : 


$ —}=94 a 
243—}3;=2 1—}=} 
2—4=13 4 —3=0 


He subtracted six times. 

Another has this: 4 x 6 = 38. The pupil has learned the year 
before how to find one half of a number. He knew it must be six. 
Another has this: 4 of an apple to 1 pupil; 1 apple to 2 pupils; 2 
apples to 4 pupils ; 3 apples to 6 pupils. 

That is good enough reasoning for any body. I have seen pupils 
who had been nearly through a practical arithmetic, and who could not 
reason as well as this. He, no doubt, could have worked it by some 
mechanical method, but he could not reason so well as this boy who 
could do it only by some round about process of reasoning. 

To begin with, problems are acted out in this way, leaving nothing 
to the imagination ; but this will never make mathematicians out of them. 
It is neccessary for pupils to be able to picture the recorded actions 
on their minds. First, we write out action problems ; second, we act 
out written problems ; and lastly, we leave the actions entirely to the 
imagination of the pupil. 

Before taking up fractions, the pupil should be able to trace trans- 
actions recorded in problems without action or illustration, and when 
pupils are as far along as fractions, action should only be used to 
introduce a new feature of the subject, and after a failure, which is 
caused by misconception of the problem. Right here let me say that 
I am not opposed to a limited use of abstract numbers. It may be 
necessary to prohibit their use in primary grades, but I have never 
experienced any evil consequences from their use in intermediate 
grades. I often employ abstract numbers, and write out statements 
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indicating the operations to be performed. I find that it is a saving 
of time. 

A great many problems are given like the ones already given. As I 
cannot give the problems in full, I will give statements of a few as 


follows : 


$+$=? $+4 +35? 1— $=? 
3 +34=? 54+ 24=? 5— 24 =? 
3 x4+=? 4+ 4=? 3$ + 4=? 
ox e=? 54 xX 3 =? 44+6 +34=? 
lit xX 4=? 7 —5s=? 8 +4 =? 


Sometimes I write statements like these on the board, and have the 
pupils write problems using the same figures and with the same opera- 
tion to be performed. I find it is a very good exercise; and it also 
furnishes busy work. 

It will be noticed that so far we have not fractional terms in both 
multiplicand and multiplier, and care should be taken to avoid such 
examples. Also in division, when the dividend is not exactly divisi- 
ble by the divisor, they are allowed to write the remainder as a re- 
mainder. These examples are performed, as it were, by common 
sense. The work is nearly all done mentally and without the aid of 
slate or pencil. The work, therefore, must be within their compre- 
hension, and the development steady, proceeding from the known to 
the unknown. Problems for evening study are copied from the board 
by the pupils, who are required to bring the answers to the classroom 
at the next recitation. Sometimes problems are given them to illus- 
trate, that is, each pupil is required to illustrate the problems on his 
slate. Such problems are absolutely necessary at the beginning, to 
make thinkers and reasoners of them. It is claimed by some mathe- 
maticians, that to comprehend large numbers, we must think of them 
in their parts. So in fractions, it is necessary that pupils be required 
to illustrate until they are able to think of numbers in their fractional 
parts, and until they are able to form pictures of the objects and the 
transactions on their minds. When pupils are able to do this, then ac- 
tual illustrating can cease, and not till then. 

When pupils understand addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division with numbers where halves are used, we proceed to thirds, 
very much in the same way as we did with halves. Dividing an apple 
into three equal parts, and holding up one of the parts, I ask its name. 
I am told one-third, the pupils having learned the name the previous 
year. We have not learned the meaning of the denominator and the 
numerator. Now is the time to begin teaching it. When they tell 
me one-third, I purposely write one half. Now there is confusion, 
each one trying to show where my mistake is. Aslow pupil is chosen 
to explain the situation. He erases one-half and writes one-third. 
Why ?Iask. After thinking a minute, he holds up the three parts, 
draws a line and writes three under it. Does he understand? Let us 
see. I throw another third in, draw a line,and write four under it. 
That is more than he can explain. Another is called up, and halves 
are fussed with until the philosophy of the numerator and denomina- 
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toris partially understood. This is followed up with fourths, fifths, 
sixths, etc., when they are reached. 

When they understand the terms of the fraction, I ask them to name 
them. They propose some curious names, but after a while, they say 
that it wouid be better to use the same names as other people use. I 
then give them the names, trying at the same time to impress them on 
their minds. 

Examples are then given in addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division, for practice in thirds and halves. Here are some with thirds : 


$+4=? 74+ 3=? 
$+4+%4=? 5—44=? 
aXe =F ; 44x2=? 
1—%=? S$+4=? 
Ib+%=? 4+3=? 


To work problems like these requires thought and mental activity. 
They are obliged to reason these problems by natural methods, for they 
do not yet understand the mechanical methods. It is surprising how 
rapidly the pupils will work these problems. Take, for instance, this 
problem; 44 — 1 = ? My experience is no doubt not unlike yours. 
I have seen pupils fail in a problem like this who had been nearly 
through a practical arithmetic. They failed simply because they had 
forgotten the mechanical way of doing it. They had always solved 
such problems by memorizing the mechanical method ; they had never 
reasoned them out. A pupil who is able to reason out such problems 
will experience a little difficulty in more advanced work. This exercise 
is a good one, but should always be given before the mechanical way is 
discovered. 

We now goon to fourths, following the same plan as in balves and 
thirds. Where in thirds we had only one instance where the fractional 
part of the minuend was less than the fractional part of the subtrahend, 
now in fourths we have two such cases, Fifths, sixths, sevenths, 
eighths, and other fractions of a lower denomination, are treated in the 
same manner. 

Now let’s see what we have learned. In the Chicago public schools 
mental work is all the work given in arithmetic until advanced work is. 
taken up. Here, so far, we have done nothing but mental work, which 
is in accord with the most advanced ideas of instruction. Too much 
mental work cannot be given. Problems where the fractional part of 
the minuend is less than the fractional part of the subtrahend, have al- 
ways been a stumbling-block to the deaf pupil; by this method we 
have overcome a difficulty, at least inmy experience I have had no 
trouble. Pupils have learned to divide when the divisor was less than 
one, and when the quotient was greater than the dividend. To the 
mind of the deaf pupil, this seems impossible, but, by the method of 
subtraction, it is made perfectly plain. The pupil has in a great meas- 
ure made himself independent of the teacher, for he has ways of work- 
ing all problems, although they may be crude. 

Now begins the real work for the teacher: To present what has al- 
ready been learned in such a light that the pupil may discover 
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methods for the solution of still harder problems is, indeed, a task 
which requires both patience and skill. I give the class a few exer- 
cises in counting fractional parts. No doubt some of you may think 
this work unnecessary ; but there is an object in it. First, I begin 
with halves, and have the pupils count as follows : 


4, 1, 14, 2, 24, 3, 34, 4, ete. 
And with thirds : 
4, %, 1, 14, 1%, 2, 24, 2%, ete. 
And with fourths : 
4, 2, 3, 1, 14, 14, 13, ete. 


This counting is carried on up to eighths and tenths, until they can 
count by any mixed number to ten. 

We have learned to do mentally simple problems, but we wish to 
work problems where the figures cannot be carried in the mind ; we 
must discover some mechanical way of solving such problems. First, 
we will study the reductions. We will reduce whole or mixed num- 
bers to improper fractions. We will now make use of our counting, 
as : 


4, 1, 14, 2, ete. 
4 $, 1, 14, 14, ete. 


Now, when we get to 1 in counting thirds, I stop him,and ask how 
he got one. He cuts an apple into three equal parts, and showing me 
the three equal parts, tells me it makes a perfect apple. I ask him if 
he can call it by another name ; and he answers, Yes, three-thirds. 
Then I write on the board, 1 equals 3. When he counts 1, 14, I 
write 4, etc. I have them write the equivalents like : 
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Also with fourths. 


I do not have them tell me how they do themuntilthey discover a 
quick way ; then I have them write on their slates how they did them. 
They will give the same rule given in books, not always in so good 
language, but in language that can be understood. Then we reduce 
improper fractions to whole or mixed numbers. This is done, first, by 
comparing the counts. We go on as before until a quick way is dis- 
covered, and then the rule is writ‘en as before. I then divide the 
fractions into three classes, as : 


(4, 4, &, 3 (, $, 4) (53, 64, 73) 


I give them fractions to put in the class where they belong. When 
they can put any fraction in the right class, I ask them to name the 
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classes ; but they say they already have names, and ask for them. 
Then I tell them. They have learned how mixed numbers may be re- 
duced to improper fractions, and to reduce improper fractions to mixed 
numbers. The reduction of fractions of the higher or lower terms is 
taught incidentally in this fashion: When we are studying fourths, 
two-fourths are shown to be the same as one-half, and when we are 
studying sixths, three-sixths are shown to be the same as one-half. The 
same with eighths, tenths, sixteenths, ete. At first they know that 
this is so by comparison, but they soon learn that when the numerator 
is half of the denominator, the fraction equals one-half ; and when the 
numerator is one-third of the denominator, the fraction equals one- 
third, ete. It will be some time before the principle of the change is 
discovered, but they are able to understand an explanation of it. 

Next comes addition of fractions, not having a common denominator. 
They have learned to add fractions having a common denominator and 
to reduce fractions to higher or lower terms. To make it very simple, 
a problem is acted out before the whole classas follows: “John gave 
Mary + an apple, and James } an apple, how much did he give away ?” 
Their pieces are placed together that they may easily see that there are 
of an apple. I then arrange $ + += 3}. I then ask how it is gotten. 
Some smart pupil will see that when one-half is reduced to fourths, 
it will make two-fourths. Then I write $ = }, and?+4= 3 I write 
4 and } on the board, and ask if the parts are the same size ; they say 
not. SoI write + and 3, and ask if these parts are of the same size ; 
they say they are. I then ask what we must always do to add frac- 
tions when the parts are of unequal sizes ; they say we must change 
or reduce them. Then on the board is written: ‘“ Parts must be re- 
duced to equal sizes in addition and subtraction.” Some little time is 
spent with addition and subtraction. Then multiplication and di- 
vision are taken up. 

I thus proceed to multiplication. This is the hardest and the most 
difficult of anything we have yet taken up; the drill they have had, 
however, is a great help to them. I then begin with problems like 
these :-— 

One-half of four equals? They say two, and illustrate thus : 


OO!l|OO 


Multiplying by one-half is the same as dividing by 2. Here are 
other examples which I give them to lead them to discover the 
method. 


e 





sof 3 =? 0) Oo=13 
sof 2—? Oo|O = 

tof 1—? (1) =4 

4 of $=? |} =} then $X$=—}. 


I then arrange one-half times one-half equals one-fourth, and ask, 
how we get it? They soon discover that one times one equals one, 
and tivo times two equals four. They ask if that is right, but I will 
not tell them. I say, try others and see if it comes out right ; so they 
try other examples till they are satisfied that it is the right way. I 
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then give them: 24x%$=—? They do it as: 4x}—4, $x2=—1, then 
24x4—14. Another way 24—§, §x}=—$—11. 
Another 24 x 24 = § x § = 25 — 6}, or, 


opts 


bo t 


o> ~~ eS 
= | mii 


I oblige pupils to tell how they do problems—that is, write an ex- 
planation of them. 

Now we will proceed to division. I give a problem like this: 
24 divided by 4 equals? They do it by subtraction, and get five for 
the answer: 24 divided by 4 equals 5. I then give them another 
like: 2 divided by $ equals what? They subtract, and get four. I 
keep on giving easy examples like these, until they discover, that to 
divide by one-half is the same as to multiply by two, and to divide by 
one-third is the same as to multiply by three. In division I have them 
work by subtracting until they are able to find their own process. 
Afterwards, when they come to anything they do not understand, I 
have them subtract in the same old way, until they work out the proper 
way for themselves. 

have now given my method of teaching fractions. I claim for it 
excellence. They are obliged to reason out problems by themselves 
without aid from the teacher ; they have discovered their own opera- 
tion ; and while doing this they have formed habits that are of great 
value to them. This method gives pupils a chance to develop what- 
ever there is in them. Let me say that I do not believe in the use of 
text books, in teaching arithmetic. I have text books in the school- 
room, but I use them only for busy-work, and when I fail to prepare 
problems for evening study. Problems are written on the board for 
the pupils to copy for evening study. They are obliged to work them 
during study hour, and bring them in at the next recitation. 

We judge a system by its results. Let me say that I have been 
very successful with this method, and was agreeably surprised daily 
at the accuracy of the work and at the zeal shown by the class. Out 
of a class of fourteen, five did not make a mistake for eight weeks in 
their operation. Some of them did not always reason right, but their 
mechanical work was absolutely accurate. Some may think the 
system too intricate for ordinary pupils ; but let me say it is only in- 
tricate for the teacher, for the pupils’ work is always easy. Again, 
some may say that only the bright pupils will be able to follow the 
method described ; if pupils are not prepared for so simple a method as 
this, it is an injury to the pupils to let them undertake the study of 
fractions. My class was not a brilliant one, and some of them were 
quite slow in numbers. One member had never passed on her final 
examination in arithmetic above fifty ; this year, taught by this 
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method, she passed one hundred, and her work for the last thirty 
weeks of the school year warranted such an examination.* 


Tue Cuarrman: The next subject is Articulation, by Prof. Green- 
berger. 


ARTICULATION. ( Continued.) 


By David Greenberger, of the New York Institution for the Improved Instruction 
of Deaf-Mutes. 


In the paper, which I’read before the convention yesterday, I tried 
to explain how breath and voice were produced. To-day I will attempt 
to show how breath or voice is modified into the various sounds of the 
alphabet. 

The first point in the air-tract, at which the exhaled breath may be 
modified into an articulate sound, is the glottis. In its ordinary 
quiescent state, the entire glottis stands wide open, and allows the 
breath to pass through unhindered. If the front halves of the vocal 
chords slightly approach each other, so that the opening between them 
becomes somewhat narrower, and the breath is expelled with some 
force, the sound of the letter h is formed. Deaf-mutes generally imi- 
tate this sound readily. Ifa pupil has any difficulty with this sound, 
I require him to simply blow on the back of his hand, and then try to 
repeat the operation with his month open, and produce the same 
sensation on his hand. This mode of developing the A sound is de- 
rived from a suggestion which Mr. Henry Sweet, the English physi- 
ologist, makes in‘his ‘‘ Handbook of Phonetics.” He says, “ Prolong f 
and remove the lips from the teeth, the result will be the simple breath 
hk ; proceed in the same manner with v, and the result will be simple 
voice (uw in but.) 

In the production of voice, the edges of the vocal chords are approxi- 
mated, so as to leave but a narrow chink between them, and are set 
into vibratory motions by the breath. If the mouth is kept open, so 
as to form an uninterrupted central channel for the issue of the voice, 
the result will be a vocal sound. But if the breath or voice be inter- 
rupted in its outward passage through approximation or contact of 
the organs, a consonant will be produced. 

Let us now consider each of these two classes of sounds, vowels and 
consonants, separately. I have said that in all vowels the voice issues 
through the mouth without meeting any obstruction. I will add that 
the varying shape of the mouth gives the different qualities of vowels. 
The classification of vowels that was introduced by Prof. A. Melville 
Bell, is universally acknowledged to be the best in existence. He says 
in his “ Principles of Speech and Vocal Physiology,” “‘The two great 
agents in vowel modification are the tongue and the lips.” He, there- 
fore, divides all the vowels into two classes, viz., lingual and labial. 





*Only a portion of the above paper was presented at this session, the hour 
allotted to the subject of Arithmetic having expired before the reading was com- 
pleted. For obvious reasons, however, it is here printed in full.—SkEc’y. 
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Here is his scale of English vowels : 


Lingual. Labial. 
e, 00, 
i (n), 0, 
a, o (re), 
e (ll), aw, 
a (n), u (rge). 
a (sk). 


ah. 


The Italian ah is one of the extremes of this vowel scale, the other 
extremes being e and oo. In the formation of the Italian ah, the 
mouth and throat are opened widely, and the tongue is left in its 
natural position of rest. If from the position for ah the lips are gradual- 
ly rounded while the voice is continued, we pass successively through 
all the labial sounds of this scale—the vowel quality is modified from 
ah to oo. 

If from its position for ah, the middle part of the tongue be slowly 
raised and the lips spread, we pass through all the lingual sounds. 

By means of this table, you can locate not only all the English 
vowels but also any vowel sound that the human voice can produce. 
If the teacher will bear this table in mind, he will be able to correct 
any mispronunciation: of vowels on the part of his pupils. He only 
has to put his mouth in the position for the closest vowels (e—oo), and 
from each of these starting points very slowly enlarge the oral aper- 
ture till the position of ai is reached. In this way he will be able to 
find the place of the faulty vowel in this scheme. 

Now we will proceed to a discussidn of the consonants. I have 
already mentioned, that in the formation of consonants the breath is 
either partially or wholly obstructed in its passage through the mouth. 

The first point at which the breath may be obstructed in its outward 
passage, and a consonant formed, is the back of the tongue. By con- 
tact between the back of the tongue and the palate, the consonants 4, 
g (hard), and xg are formed. The next point, at which an articula- 
tion may be formed, is the middle part of the tongue. The sounds 
produced at this place are sh, zh, and y. The sounds formed by 
contact or approximation of the fore part of the tongue and the 
front part of the palate, are ¢, d,n, 8, z, 7, th,and/l. By contact of the 
lips, p, 6, m, f, v, w, and wh are produced. 

Mrs. J. C. Baris, of Western Pennsylvania: I wish to know if 
catarrh does not cause many to talk through the nose? Can it not be 
remedied by medical treatment ? 

Mr. GREENBERGER : Yes, to some extent, if taken in time. 

Mr. Jenkins, of New Jersey : As I understand, in forcing the voice 
through the nasal passages, the passage is not sufficiently straight to 
admit the current, thus producing pure vowel sounds. 


Mr. GREENBERGER: Yes. Prof. Czermak, of Vienna, has made a 
very interesting experiment, slowing that all the other vowel aamie 
are formed exclusiv ely by the passage of the vocal current through the 
mouth, but in the case of the e, the current is- divided, and part of it 
passes ‘through the nose. 
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Tue CuarrMan : The last paper of the morning’s programme will 
now be presented. 


FIRST STEPS IN THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF. 
By Florence C. McDowell, of the Pennsylvania Institution. 


The work to be accomplished during the first year of a child’s life in 
an oral school for the deaf is something appalling. It is a work that 
should never be attempted by one who does not thoroughly realize its 
importance and far-reaching influence, nor by one who has not had 
considerable experience as a teacher and shown marked ability and en- 
thusiasm in her chosen profession. The old idea, fortunately now 
grown obsolete, that any one could teach young children, would, I 
need hardly say, meet with the most disastrous results, if practiced 
among deaf children just entering upon school work. No part of the 
entire school course requires greater experience and ingenuity, or a 
clearer insight into the needs of our pupils than the work of the first 
year. Pupils during this period must gain, not only an understanding 
and use of language, simple as it may be, but they must acquire, also, 
the art of controlling their vocal organs in order to be able to produce 
artificial speech. To gain the former the sense of sight must be exer- 
cised, while to acquire the latter, both sight and feeling must be ap- 
pealed to. 

At the opening of a school year, a teacher is usually given a class of 
ten pupils. In the first stages, as the instruction has to be be entirely 
individual, much better results might be obtained were it possible to 
have smaller classes, since of the five hours daily instruction, each of 
the ten pupils can, of necessity, receive but thirty minutes of the 
teacher’s special care. 

Owing to their affliction, the mass of deaf children receive far less 
home training than their hearing brothers and sisters, and have little 
or no idea of obedience or self-control. Parents frequently remark 
that they allow their children to have their own way in everything, 
under the mistaken idea that they are doing thema kindness, and to 
some degree compensating them for the loss sustained in being de- 
prived of their hearing. In many ways, therefore, the teacher of deaf 
children has far more to do than if her pupils heard. It taxes a teach- 
er to the utmost to train, little by little, her pupils into habits of-order, 
and obedience, requiring as it does, the qualifications of teacher, mother 
and nurse. 

We have three distinct classes of deaf children to deal with, each 
with difficulties peculiarly its own. First :—Childrén who are con- 
genitally and totally deaf, and with them should be classed those who 
lose their hearing in babyhood before they learn to speak, thus being, 
as far as methods of instruction are concerned, practically congenitally 
deaf. Except in rare cases, deaf children of this class have perfect 
vocal organs and voices, which they use in crying and laughing, but 
never having heard they are unable to speak w ords in the natural w ay. 
To this class must be given artificial speech. Second :—The semi-deaf, 
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or those who have some degree of hearing, varying from so little that 
they are hardly conscious of it, to a degree sufficient te enable them to 
learn speech to a greater or less extent. To this class artificial speech 
must also be given, except in those cases, where the hearing is sufficient 
for speech to be acquired by means of it, and, however slight the hear- 
ing may be, it should be made use of to improve the voice. Third :— 
The semi-mute, or those who have had hearing and gained speech in the 
natural way, but have lost hearing from sickness or other causes. The 
latter class enter school in all stages of mental development and un- 
‘derstanding of the use of language. As a general thing, in cases of 
this character, the loss of hearing involves the partial, or total loss of 
distinct speech, and, with the lapse of time, unless special attention is 
paid to it, the quality of the voice changes, and the difficult sounds 
become less and less distinct. Frequently children of eight or ten 
years of age enter school, having lost hearing at five or six, who have 
forgotten most of their language, while that which they still use is 
almost unintelligible to any one but an articulation teacher, and perhaps 
those who have been closely associated with them during the time 
their speech has been growing indistinct and know what they mean 
to say. Without doubt, a great many children of this class lose 
natural speech, because those nearest to them do not know how to 
prevent it, or if they do, they do not exert themselves to do so. 

At the outset, in teaching deaf children to speak, it must be borne 
in mind that voice developement and vocal control, with a knowledge 
of the elementary sounds of our language, constitute most important 
factors to successful work. A preliminary step towards the accomplish- 
ment of this, is to convey to the child’s mind the necessity of imitating 
the movements of the teacher’s vocal organs. Uusually this idea is 
readily grasped, but it sometimes taxes all the ingenuity of the teach- 
er to accomplish it. I recall a little girl of six years, who was very 
timid, and, for some reason, seemed unable to comprehend what was 
required in this respect. All the usual ways were tried to induce her 
to imitate the motions of the mouth without the desired result. The 
child imitated me in other things, such as opening and shutting the 
hand, standing up, sitting down, and many other simple actions, but 
could not be induced to open her mouth or give a single sound. I felt 
sure it was not wilfulness, but because she had failed to catch my 
purpose. At the time she entered the school, the class was ungraded, 
and there were no other beginners in it. In afew days, two other chil- 
dren entering, I stood the three in a row, and had the two who had last 
entered open their mouths, and before she knew it the timid one 
had achieved the feat also, and from that time on there was no fur- 
ther difficulty in getting her to do what was required. I simply refer 
to this in illustration of the difficulties that sometimes beset one’s 
work at the very.outset, and at the simplest stages. ‘During the first 
year a great deal ofattention must be given to voice development. 
There are different qualities of voice to be dealt with. Sometimes the 
voice is too low, sometimes too high, and sometimes nasal. It should 
be the aim of the teacher to obtain as clear and as even tones as pos- 
sible, and, to do this, she must constantly guard against the above 
faults. There is nothing more disagreeable in the speech of a deaf 
child than an improperly trained voice, one that is first too high and 
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then too low. By placing one of its hands on the teacher’s throat or 
chest, and the other on its own, a pupil is able, by feeling the vibration 
produced by the voice, to regulate the height or depth, of itsown. When 
the child strikes the proper tone, show approval, and it will soon learn 
to know, by the feeling produced by its own voice, whether it is of 
the proper tone. Nasality is a very common fault. When making a. 
first effort to give sounds, pupils often find their tongues very much in 
the way, and are apt to elevate them in the back part of the mouth, 

bringing them in contact with the soft palate, and forcing the voice 
through the nostrils. This error can be overcome by the use of the 
mirror. When nasality exists in sounds where the lips are in such a 
position as to make it impossible to see the back of the mouth, the 
child can feel the vibrations of voice in its nose, while in a clear tone, 
it will notice its absence. 

When the systematic drill of the elements of our speech is com- 
menced, the sounds, ah, 00, 0, ow, e, a, 7, aw, oy, u and er, should be 
taught. Although the Italian sound of @ (ah) is the most open and 
free flowing of all the sounds, it has been my experience that if taught 
first, pupils will frequently raise the tongue in the back of the mouth 
and give a very nasal sound. I have found that the sound of 00 was 
more readily taken. After 00 has been taught, o and ow, 00 being the 
final sound of both, may be easily given. H'is frequently difficult for a 
child to learn, but when learned a and i i, which both glide into the sound 
of e, are readily acquired. Ow, having been taught, oy, or aw, and e 
will be taken without any difficulty. It is not advisable to teach all 
the vowel sounds before giving any consonants. After two or three 
have been learned, give some of the breath consonants, such as p, jf, 
and ¢. The advantage of this is, that it will enable combinations to 
be formed very easily as a preparation for words. For instance, if 
pupils have learned 00, 0, ow, p, f, and t, a number of combinations can 
be formed with the consonants used as both initial and final sounds. 
The consonants that are alike in position, and differ only in being 
voiced or non-voiced should be very carefully taught, so that pupils 
may thoroughly understand the difference, such as :— 


J and »v, 


-~ I> 
€ 

p “ &b, 

ae * & 

& “4a. 


The tendency to exaggerate sounds when given should be carefully 
guarded against, as it will give trouble when combining, partiéularly 
when the sound is final. D is one of the sounds which, unless just 
the right quantity of voice is used, will result in very defective articu- 
lation when given at the end of a word. In this way, one by one, with 
endless repetition and with as many varieties of combinations as pos- 
sible, should all the sounds he given. J—acombination of d and zh— 
is perhaps the most difficult, and should be given after the other sounds 
have been learned. If pupils become familiar with the positions of a 
teacher’s vocal organs in the the production of the sounds, and are 
taught to speak them before they are taught the written characters, 
much better results in lip-reading will be obtained, because, if they 
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find that every time it is difficult for them to see a sound, or combina- 
tion of sounds, writing is resorted to, they will depend on that rather 
than make the exertion required for accurate lip-reading. The same 
plan should be followed when language is given, so that they may be- 
come accustomed to reproducing very accurately what they see. A 
sound or word is not to be considered taught, until the ability to 
speak it, to recognize it when spoken, and to write it, are fully ac- 
quired. 

It may seem as though a great deal of time is consumed in drilling 
pupils on these single sounds and combinations, but results will prove 
that the time has been well spent ; and the speech will be much better 
than if the word method had been employed. It is comparatively 

easy to teach words as a whole when all the sounds are simple, but 
when made up of difficult sounds, the pupil has a severe task to per- 
form, and will fail to pronounce all of the sounds as correctly as he 
should. In the first two years of my work, the word method was 
pursued, under the belief that if pupils were taught single elements 
they would be unable to combine sounds smoothly. I distinctly re- 
member how hard I worked to teach w ords, and in counting, partic u- 
larly, what a stumbling block the word six was. The pupils did not 
say it to my satisfaction, and I knew of no way to make them do so, 
and was led to suppose that, in some inscrutable manner, time would 
improve it. There can be no greater mistake than this. Time only 
fixes more firmly what has been incorrectly learned. Knowing how 
hard it is to correct defective articulation in hearing persons, it will 
be readily understood, that great care must be taken in first work to 
have our pupils as accurate as possible in the production of every 
sound. Even after these have been correctly learned, great pains must 
be taken to guard against careless habits of speech. Every articula- 
tion teacher knows how many, many times a child has to ‘be stopped 
to make it pronounce carefully. The desire to give new language 
should never be gratified at the expense of careless speech. If care- 
lessness could be taken out of our pupils, how greatly would the 
teacher’s load be lightened. 

This mechanical drilling of the voice in the elementary sounds 
should be continued for three or four months before connected lan- 
guage is given or attempted. It is not my purpose to go into the de- 

tails of langus uge teaching, but I desire to give some outline of it in con- 
nection with first- -year work. In giving language the end to be attain- 
ed is, that it shall become a part of the] pupil’s every-day life, not some- 
thing to be used in the school-room alone or upon state occasions. A care- 
ful selection of words must be made, so that they may be put into constant 
use. The meaning of every word must be made perfectly clear to the 
child’s mind, by frequent use and varied illustration, it matters little by 
what natural means. If this is not done, a child gets to know certain 
sentences as a whole, but when a new combination is made, even though 
using words with which he is familiar ,he is slow in grasping the mean- 
ing. At the end of a year, a class should have a vocabulary of about 
five hundred words, be able to use them in naming objects, writing 
simple actions, and answering or asking the simple questions, which 
they will require in their daily life, to express their little wants. 
There can certainly be no doubt ‘of the vastness of this beginning 
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work, but when well done, is there any thing that brings with it 
greater satisfaction than the knowledge that one has been instrument- 
al in developing these heretofore imprisoned minds. The many hours 
of labor, the infinite patience exercised, and the fatigue of body and 
mind are amply repaid. 


Tue Cuarrman: The session is adjourned. 


Turspay AFrrEeRNooN, AvuGusT 26. 


The Convention was called to order at two o’clock by Dr. Wilkin- 
son, who requested Prof. G. L. Weed, of Philadelphia, to offer prayer. 

The reading of the minutes was, upon motion, dispensed with. 

Tur PresipENT : The first paper upon the programme, “ The Use of 
the Sign Language,” by Prof. F. D. Clarke, of Arkansas, will now be 
read. 


THE USE OF THE SIGN LANGUAGE. 
By F. D. Clarke, of the Arkansas Institution. 


Much has been written, and much more said, against the use of signs. 
To the thinking person it must be plain, either that the great majority 
of teachers of the deaf in America find in the use of these much-abused 
gestures a positive, permanent gain; or that these teachers are a 
selfish, lazy, easy-going set, who, for their own convenience, continue the 
use of what has been proved to be a positive disadvantage to their 
pupils. 

I am a firm believer in signs for the average American deaf child in 
the average American school, and yet, I consider myself neither lazy 
nor indifferent to the good of the children entrusted to my care. This 
language, the germ of which was the gift of the great De l’Epee, is a 
very great help to the deaf during their school life, and its use, while per- 
haps in some ways hindering the acquirement of English or of speech, 
aids it in others to so great a degree that I think it would be criminal 
for our schools to lay it aside, even if that were possible where so many 
deaf are collected, of which I have great doubts. 

It is a remarkable fact that almost all of the determined opponents 
of signs are those who cannot use them fluently, and who have gained 
what they know of them, mostly, from seeing an interpreter, in meetings 
like this, trying to keep pace with a rapid reader ; while many, very 
many, of those who approve their use, are experts in all the other 
methods of teaching the deaf. With askilled principal and a full corps 
of experienced teachers, the wonderful hardships that the use of signs 
produce, shrink to such a size that they no longer seem such mountains 
as they do where from three-fourths to nine-tenths of the teachers 
imagine that to express a given idea they must use exactly the same 
number of signs as they would words to express the same idea in 
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English. A thousand times more harm is done by inexperienced 
teachers in a single year, than has been done by signs in the last 
century. 

The chief objection to signs is, that the pupils, from their use, are, in 
some mysterious way, prevented from learning English as fast as they 
would otherwise. The argument is, that the deaf talk a great deal in 
signs, and if they had no signs they would talk the same amount in 
vernacular English. The objectors take the position that all attempts 
of the children to express themselves must be frowned down ; all the 
thousand questions that the child will ask during the first few years of 
its school life must be sternly repressed, until that golden time when 
it shall have idiomatic English at command for this purpose. Some of 
the most interesting experiences of my life, as a teacher, have come to 
me from just such questions, asked and answered in the sign language. 
One little girl, grasping for the first time the fact that persons and 
things have names, brought me a book in which her name had been 
written by loving hands at home, and asked the meaning of the writ- 
ing. Being told it meant herself, she took her seat, and evidently did 
some hard thinking, for in a few moments she returned, and asked, in 
quick succession, if it meant her teacher, any of the other pupils, my- 
self, or the people at home. Her look of astonishment and pleasure 
when she found that that particular combination of letters meant 
Emma Branson, and no one else, I will never forget. I need not add 
that from that time forward she knew her name. Just how this could 
have been done without the use of signs, I cannot conceive. 

Some of the disjointed language that our pupils so often produce, 
seems to bear a closer likeness to the idiom of signs than to that of 
English, and it is at once proclaimed, that signs are the cause of it. 
The writings of many foreigners, who have only a limited knowledge 
of English, also bear the same likeness, yet they know no signs. I 
have frequently taken one of these senseless strings of words and 
asked the author to tell me in signs what it meant, and found the idea 
expressed in signs was as confused and misty as it had been in words. 
Not trusting to my own knowledge, I have called on my deaf teachers 
and found that to them it conveyed no more meaning than to me, for 
the reason that there was nothing clear to start with. 

The “ gesture” language has been lately attacked by the head of 
one of the New York Institutions, in an article called “The Vernacu- 
lar Method.” From reading that article, which I hoped was going 
to give some light upon the many valuable methods used at 
Rochester, I have become convinced that the sign language is an entirely 
different language from what is there described as “ gesture”; and that 
the use we sign-makers of the Combined schools make of signs, is very 
different from the use the persons known as “ gesturers” make of 
“« vesture.” 

This “ gesture ” is said to consist of only about about four hundred 
distinct gestures. Our signs, with only a slight effort to enumerate 
them, easily numbered above two thousand, and I have no doubt that, 
by making an exhaustive list, four times as many could easily be 
found. 

Neither do we teach signs. Occasionally, an advanced pupil who is 
to recite a poem, a hymn, or something of that kind, receives a little 
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instruction in sign-making ; but we might as justly be said to teach 
the art of acting because our pupils sometimes act plays. 

The great uses of signs are as a stimulus to individual thought ; as a 
saving of time ; as a means of explanation ; and examination. 

Going into our first year’s class, I desire to know, not only if the 
pupils can write the words and sentences they have learned, but if they 
nnderstand what they mean. By the use of signs, which these little 
ones have picked up without effort or instruction, I can in a very short 
time find out how much they know. I call up a boy and make him 
run. Most of the class write, “A boy runs.” This is action writing, 
and according to all authorities very commendable. But I wish to find 
out if the pupils know some other words. I point to a boy, and go 
through the motions of sewing an imaginary garment with an imaginary 
needle and thread. They all break out at once with a general negative, 
and tell me, “ A girlsews.” I make the sign for aboy,and go through 
the motions of swimming, and they write, “ A boy swims.” These two 
last cases are sign-making and are underthe ban. I have injured that class, 
I confess I am utterly unable to see why orhow. I might havesent to the 
sewing room and brought in a real needle and thread, but I hardly see 
how we could have had the real swimming. 

Again, it is my custom, and the custom of my teachers, to draw out 
a class, and induce them to write all that they know on some one sub- 
ject. Ihave, by a conversation and some encouragement in signs, got 
quite a little essay on the horse in answer to such questions as : “ What 
does a horse do?” ‘¢‘ What doesa horse eat ?” In these, the children gave 
all the information in an eager, excited way, and the only trouble was 
to keep what they presented within the bounds of the forms of language 
that I wished them to use. Of course it is possible to bring horses, oxen, 
sheep, pigs, etc., before the class, and to bring out the same ideas, but it 
would be troublesome, and many occasions might arise where it would 
be next to impossible. My dog followed me into school one day. I 
made him perform several actions for the pupils to write. “A dog 
bites a bad man ;” “ A dog bites a pretty kitten ;” “ A dog chases a 
pig ;” were a few that it was easy to produce through signs, but which 
would have been hard to act out, on account of the unwillingness of 
the man and the kitten to be bitten, and because that particular 
dog would most probably have been chased by the pig, instead of 
chasing him. All of these were suggested by the children from their 
own knowledge of what dogs do, and I cannot see how they could 
have found language for these, their own ideas, without the use of 
signs. 

The next class that I went into I found engaged in addition, and in 
answer to a question in signs, one of them gave a very clear explana- 
tion of why it is necessary to carry the tens to the next column, 
though to write this out in language would have taken more time than 
I had to give to that whole class, even if he had known sufficient 
language, which he did not, and will not for several years yet. 

A pupil in another class, told me in signs how the earth goes round 
the sun, ina way that convinced me much better than words would 
have done, that he understood the subject. 

It is not necessary to multiply examples of how we use signs to find 
out quickly what a pupil knows, and to set him thinking ; roughly 
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speaking, most of tne work that the teacher of hearing children does 
with the voice we do with signs, although we make writing take the 
place of a part of it. Had we unlimited time, and experienced teach- 
ers in much larger numbers than at present, we might be able to dis- 
pense entirely with signs in the schoolroom, though I, for one, am far 
from being convinced that such would be an unmixed benefit. The 
great cause of the mistakes in language that our pupils fall into, seems 
to me to be, not signs, but lack of experience on the part of the teach- 
er, and insufficient individual attention, from the constant necessity of 
making classes much larger than they ought to be. I have noticed 
that the classes taught by teachers not skilled in the use of signs, are 
more apt to write “ boy a stands,” or “boy stand,” and similar sen- 
tences, than those where the teacher, knowing signs perfectly, is able 
to appreciate all questions asked, and to answer them so as to be 
understood. 

Thus far, I have tacitly accepted the ground on which the opponents 
of signs have seen fit to conduct this discussion. They have, without 
stating it in so many words, argued as if a knowledge of the English 
language, and the ability to use it with eorrectness, were the sole, or 
at least, the most important aims of the education of the deaf ; and, as 
a consequence, that the school which turns out the greatest proportion 
of such graduates is doing the best work. Far be it from me to belittle 
the importance of language, or to intimate that other schools are lack- 
ing, because they do not follow the system I believe to be best, but I 
think, from a careful study of this debate, that such an inference is a 
fair one, and that in these schools it is language, first, last and all the 
time. Those of our sign-makers who have taken up the discussion, 
have mostly attempted to show, that the advantages of using signs in 
teaching language are greater than any disadvantages that may flow 
from them. Now,I take it that such a view of the object of the educa- 
tion of the deaf is a very one-sided and unworthy one. I hold, that 
the school which graduates the largest proportion of pupils who be- 
come honest, upright, self-supporting, God-fearing men and women, is 
best doing the work for which it has its existence. Could I be sure that 
all the boys and girls who enter the doors of the Arkansas School, 
would go forth such men and women, I would feel that it was indeed 
doing a grand and noble work ; one that the citizens of that State 
would fully appreciate and sustain ; one that every teacher and officer 
might well be proud of ; and one that the Great Master would approve. 
It is for just such work as this that the sign-language is pre-eminently 
fitted. Whether it has four hundred words in its v ocabulary or a hun- 
dred thousand, matters not. Whether it has a grammar, a dictionary, 
or a written form, is a trifle. Its great worth is, that it is an absolute, 
living language, enabling one human being to communicate with 
another without thought of the medium. It puts the teacher and 
pupil, the principal and the small offender, heart to heart, without an 
effort on the one side to be simple, or on the other to understand. In it 
you can command, exhort, beseech, counsel, reprove, denounce, or 
praise with absolute certainty that you are understood. You can an- 
nounce to the small boy that such is the law, and it must be obeyed, 
and reason with the youg man, showing him that, though some course 
of conduct is irksome, it is still necessary. In short, compare the 
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greatest eloquence ever heard, with a report of the same written out— 
yes, written in an unfamiliar ‘language—and you see how the sign- 
language stands to the deaf child as compared with written or spelled 
English. 

I know that its opponents claim that if more time is taken, all this 
can be done with written, or spelled, or spoken English, but I absolute- 
ly deny it. When we wish to make a great and lasting i impression, 
we must have a vehicle of thought so easy and swift that no effort is 
necessary on either side, and utterance must be reasonably fast. Such 
a use of English, by the deaf, will come only after years of instruction, 
= if our teachers would build ch: aracter, they have no years to 

vaste. Our children come to us with no idea of God, or religion, or 
ines, and very vague notions of right or wrong, and this abused lan- 
guage enables us in a few weeks to begin a moral education, that to 
my mind is worth more than all else that we teach them. It enables 
us to put them in touch with the world, to do something at once, 
while their natures are still in their formative period, to establish right 
instincts, and good habits that will last them through life, and to start 
them on the way to everlasting life while they are yet young. 

We are asked to lay this great instrument aside, because a few 
theorists assert that it interferes with the acquisition of language. At 
least, let us wait until some one.can show us results, in the form of 
pupils so far superior to what we know ours are, that we can safely 
think we are gaining, not a little, but a great deal by the change; or, 
until we can give to all our pupils as many years in school, ‘and as 
much individual attention, as each can profit by ; till that time comes, 
when, in every school for the deaf, there is a teacher, trained to the 
work for every grade, whether that grade is represented by one pupil 
or by twenty ; till that time comes, when heads of schools do not grade 
their pupils according to the number of teachers they have, but num- 
ber their teachers according to their need for them ; and when the con- 
scientious teacher no longer debates the question : “Is it my duty to 
give this boy more time than I do now, or ought I to give more to the 
rest of the class and let him fall behind 2?” 

In the meantime, should our pupils write questions that look and 
sound queer, and which draw a smile from the unthinking, we may 
comfort ourselves with the reflection, that deafness is truly a great 
affliction, and that the percentage of criminals and paupers among the 
graduates of these gesture-cursed schools is smaller than among an 
equal number of the graduates of any other schools in the world. 


Tux PresipEnt: I suppose this paper is the concluding one of a 
series of papers, some of which were read yesterday, and the discus- 
sion which is to follow will pertain to the three papers which have 
been read, 


Dr Peet: In connection with this, I would move, that, for some ten 
minutes, we do ourselves the pleasure of listening to Madame Alberti, 
of Paris, who is the exponent, in Philadelphia, of the Delsarte system, 
and she has taken great interest in the application of this system to 
the language of signs, and adding to it grace, and bringing out the 
significance of this beautiful method of expressing thought in graceful 
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attitudes, which are peculiarly the result of this system. I move that 
we now listen to Madame Alberti. 


Tur PresipENT: You have heard Dr. Peet’s motion. All those in 
favor of it will manifest it by raising the right hand. Those opposed, 
by the same sign. The motion is unanimously carried. 


Tue PresipEnt: It gives me great pleasure to present to the con- 
vention Madame Alberti. [ Applause. | 


Mapame AxBertr: In coming here to-day I did not know that I 
was, to a certain extent, to stand up for signs and gesticulation. I 
did not know the discussion was going on. In the Delsarte system, 
we are striving all the time to make our pupils beautiful in the ex- 
pression of their thoughts through the body—through the organs 
which God has given us to express those thoughts. I hardly like to 
express my opinion, but it seems to me that gestures or signs have 
been particularly given to the deaf-mutes, and that they should attain 
and use them in the most beautiful manner possible. [Applause. ] 

There are, according to Delsarte, three modes of expressing mental 
phenomena by the play of the physical organs :—the voice, which is 
the animal or vital; articulation, which is the mental ; and gesture, 
the emotive. Gesture is the universal language. It has been given to 
man to reveal what speech is powerless to reveal. I love or hate. If 
I say, I love, or, I hate you, how much does that express? But if I 
say, I love you (with a gesture), how much more does that express ! 
A gesture, like a ray of light, displaye all that passes in the soul. 
Articulate language is weak, because it is successive ; it must be enun- 
ciated phrase by phrase, while a volume may be revealed by a single 
gesture. Who can express in words a gesture like that (shrugging the 
shoulders) ? 

Francois Delsarte inaugurated the system of the study of man, 
founded upon the great Law of Correspondence—that is, that the mani- 
festation of thought, sentiment, and vitality, is through our common 
organic agents, meaning that every state of mind is rendered through 
an organic form ; the outer action reveals the inward state. The co- 
operation of intellect and will, and nerves and muscles, is made evident 
in and through bodily action, or, technically and broadly, gesture. To 
illustrate, a rude gesture indicates a rude feeling, while a refined 
feeling finds expression in a gentle manner. Delsarte studied each 
aspect of man, and ascertained the service of each organ, or combina- 
tion of organic agents, in revealing the being. For the purpose of 
analysis and synthesis of expression, he conceived man as possessed of 
life, soul, and mind, and it was with this conception of being that he 
formulated his esthetic laws, which we find reasonable and capable of 
proof in personal development, and capable of demonstration in our- 
selves, or in Historic Art. To express truly through its organs the 
good, the true, and beautiful, and all the hopes we possess, the body is 
the instrument of the soul; we reveal our being through the body ; 
and this system demonstrates the fitness of each organic agent to ex- 
press ourselves in the most effective and beautiful manner. 

The exercises used as the means to secure flexibility, and this demon- 
stration of action in lines of changing curve, which distinguishes the 
beautiful from the merely strong, differ from ordinary calisthenics. 
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They strengthen the muscles just as much as the ordinary calisthenic 
exercises ; but the ordinary exercises are in angles, giving develop- 
ment in that way (illustrating), while the Delsartean exercises are all 
in curves, exercising the muscles for grace, and the muscles which we. 
need for the home and for society. I found, in teaching in the 
gymnasium last year, that the young ladies who were very strong in 
some ways, were not strong in the muscles for grace. If I wanted 
them to sit or rise from the chair gracefully, which they had to do 
slowly, they could not do it ; those muscles were weak. 

I will not have time to go on further with the discussion. I will 
now render the selection, ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee.” I took the 
signs from a teacher from the West, and the signs differ somewhat 
from the signs given in the East, but Dr. Peet says they are expressive 
enough to give to you this afternoon, and they will show the different 
movements of the body, and the different poses of the body, as I would 
work them out according to the Delsarte system, not perhaps as good 
as could be given, but the positions and movements will give you a 
little idea of what can be done in the art. If any one wishes to ask 
any ‘questions, I should be pleased to answer. 

(Madame Alberti then rendered “Nearer, my God, to Thee.”) 
[ Applause. ] 

Dr. Peet: I would simply say that Madame Alberti has caught the 
significance of the words, and she renders them in significant gesture, 
which is the highest kind of sign making—not word sign making, not 
alphabetical signs, but truly ideographic signs. 

Tue Presipent: The convention will now proceed to the discus- 
sion of these three papers upon the subject of signs, two of which were 
read yesterday afternoon. 


Mr. O. Hanson, of Minnesota: The value of the sign-language to 
the deaf will be conceded by all who are acquainted with it, and who 
have mingled with the deaf. But, on the other hand, it must be 
admitted that its indiscriminate use interferes with the acquisition of 
correct English. There ought to be some way, which, while retaining 
its benefits, should in some measure avoid its injurious effects ; and as 
such a way, I would suggest that signs be used freely with the young- 
est pupils to develop their mind, but as their vocabulary increases, 
the use of signs should be discouraged, and during, say, the last two 
years of the course, entirely proscribed from the school room, and, as 
far as possible from their conversation out of school. By concerted 
action of the teachers, a general impression might be made to prevail 
that the older pupils should be able to converse by finger spelling ex- 
clusively, and that signs should be used only by those who were not 
sufficiently advanced to converse freely in this way, and when address- 
ing public meetings. 

Mr. Fox, of New York: I think it will be found that as the deaf 
children in our schools progress, fewer signs are used in their instruc- 
tion. The main use of signs in sehools using the Combined System is 
to illustrate points otherwise unintelligible to the pupils. But in 
public gatherings, signs are absolutely necessary if a deaf audience is 
to comprehend what is being said. Forinstance, the interpretations that 
have been made of this afternoon’s discussions have been quite as well 
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understood by the deaf persons present as the spoken language by 
those who hear. When a good, clear sign-maker addresses an audience 
of deaf people, the latter, if perfectly familiar with signs, can frequent- 
ly write out his remarks word by word. Indeed, when an educated 
‘deaf-mute sees beautiful signs, ideas expressed beautifully and well, 
he understands what is said even better than if he met the same 
thoughts expressed in written language. And the same may be said 
of semi-mutes and hearing persons, to whom signs often bring a more 
vivid conception of an idea than the spoken or written word. It is'a 
mistake to suppose that signs are used in the schools employing them, 
to the exclusion of spoken and written language. Even deaf teachers 
prefer spelling by the manual alphabet in all exercises of the class- 
room and use it as far as possible. But when the subject is beyond 
the pupil’s comprehension, the only safe device that can be employed 
to advantage isasign. You all understand that I am deaf. Lama 
deaf teacher ; but I tell you frankly that if, to-day, I could see a better 
method of teaching the deaf than by the Combined System, which 
permits signs, when necessary, I would be pleased to see that method 
adopted. But while I can appreciate the value of speech ; can speak 
and read the lips, and do so at every opportunity, it has innumerable 
drawbacks. If every man and woman would speak plainly, if they 
would give proper heed when spoken to by the deaf, if the eyesight 
of the deaf withstood the continual strain of study and labor, every- 
thing might be lovely. But these conditions are very rarely satisfied 
in daily life. Being deaf and interested in the deaf and knowing the 
difficulties they have to contend with, I would seek to remove those 
difficulties, and my experienceleads me to believe that signs, judicious- 
ly used, are a help and not a hindrance to their acquirement of lan- 
guage, and a source of pleasure and instruction in their gatherings for 
social, literary, and religious purposes. 

Mr. Kerney, of Indiana: During a recent convention of deaf- 
mutes held in England, some resolutions were prepared. The conven- 
tion met July 24th, and desired to make a protest against what Lord 
Granville had said in discussion derogatory to the use of signs. Lord 
Granville characterized signs as barbarous. I desire to express myself 
strongly in favor of the Combined System as being able to give greater 
benefit to the deaf. I think that those in favor of the Combined 
System will be interested in these resolutions by this association, which 
has at its head the Rev. Mr. Sleight, with Mr. Charles Gorham as the 
Secretary. 


The following resolution was passed at the British Deaf Congress held at Leeds, 
on Thursday and Friday, the 24th, and 25th of July. The Committee of the Associa- 
tion desire that the American International Teachers Convention, should take notice 
of the language used by Earl Granville, a copy of which we append herewith :—- 


THE BRITISH DEAF AND DUMB ASSOCIATION, 





Resolved, That this Congress of the British Deaf and Dumb Association held at 
Leeds, indignantly protests against the imputation of the Right Hon. Earl Gran- 
ville, in his recent speech in London, that the finger and sign language was bar- 
barous. We consider such a mode of exchanging our ideas as most natural and 
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‘indispensable, and that the Combined System of Education is by far preferable to 
‘the so-called Pure Oral. We are confident that the Combined System is absolutely 
necessary for the welfare of the deaf and dumb. 

W. BLOMIFIELD SLEIGHT, M.A., President. 


(Vicar of St. Katharine’s, Northampton.) 
CHARLES GoRHAM, Hon. Sec’y. 
August 13, 1890. 


I have been recently in England, and attended the meeting which 
passed this resolution. 


Mr. Ety, of Maryland: As we are to do justice to other members of 
the convention, we will be obliged to push on to the discussion of 
other papers. There willbe an opportunity later for a further discus- 
‘sion of this subject. 


Tur PresipeENt: There seems to be no time allotted for the discus- 
sion of these papers, and it is for the convention to determine when 
such discussion shall cease. Will you put what you have said in the 
form of a motion ? 


Dr. Bett, of Washington: I am sure that there are many here who 
would like to discuss some very important questions that have arisen ; 
‘and I do hope that some time will be set aside for discussion. 


Tur Presipent: This is a very important discussion, and I presume 
that there are those who would like to be heard on the other 
side, and the chair does not feel like cutting off debate upon this ques- 
tion, and therefore decides, that the convention shall decide for itself 
whether this discussion shall proceed now, or whether a definite hour 
shall be set apart when such discussion shall take place. The question 
before the house is Mr. Ely’s motion, that we proceed with the regular 
order of business, which is the reading of further papers, the next 
being Mr. Draper’s. 


Mr. Crarkk, of Arkansas : I would like to ask whether an honorary 
member of this convention has not the right to make a motion. 


Dr. Peer: He has a right to make a motion, but not to vote on it. 


Tue Presipent: I think an honorary member would have the 
right. I am not sure, but I think that if he isa member worthy of 
the honor of being added to our number, he should certainly have the 
right of making a motion; but whether he would have the right to 
vote upon it, is another question. 


° 


Mr. Maruison, of Belleville : I think I voice the opinion of the as- 
sembly when I say we have had too many papers and we have had too 
little discussion, and that we have read a good deal that has appeared 
in these papers in past reports. 

I, therefore, move that the discussion go on for the next half hour at 
any rate, and I ask Mr. Ely to withdraw his motion. 


Mr. Ety: I will compromise with Mr. Mathison, that the discussion 


continue for fifteen minutes. 


Mr. Maruison: No, I stick out for half an hour. Tinsist on half an 
hour. I move that we havea half-hour discussion on this matter, and 
that the time be extended if necessary. 
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Tur Presipent: (to Mr. Ely ) Do you accept the amendment ? 
Mr. Ety : I withdraw my motion. 


Tue PresipENT: And now the motion of Mr. Mathison is that the 
discussion continue for half an hour. 


Mr. Crovter: What is the nature of this discussion ? 


Tue PreEsIpDENT: It is upon the three papers which have been read, 
pertaining to Signs, and incidentally to Articulation ; Articulation will 
enter into it undoubtedly. 

Mr. Hitt, of West Virginia : Iam satisfied that if the greatest good 
is gotten out of these papers, it must be by discussion. I move to amend 
the resolution that has been offered here by extending the time to 
an hour. 

Tur Prestmpent: Mr. Mathison’s motion comprised that: that, if 
necessary, the convention could extend the time. His motion was for 
half an hour, and to extend the time if necessary. 


Dr. Wit11aMs, of Hartford: I can not exactly see the use of con- 
tinuing the discussion on Signs. It seems to me that we have come 
here to see what we can learn out of these various methods of teaching 
deaf-mutes. Now, those who use signs are agreed that it is a good 
thing, and if we discuss this from now on to Doom’s Day it won’t make 
much difference. There are a great many other subjects upon which 
we can all agree, and I move that we drop the discussion and go on to 
other subjects. 

Tue Presipent: Are you ready for the question: All those in 
favor of the motion presented by Mr. Mathison, will manifest it by 
raising the right hand : those opposed, by the same sign. (Carried) 


Mr. Dosyns, of Mississippi: I move that the speakers be limited to 
four minutes. (Carried) 

Dr. E. M. Gattaupetr: As nobody seems to desire to avail himself 
of the privilege, I move that we proceed in the regular order. (Motion 
withdrawn, as Dr. Bell is seen to rise.) 


Dr. Betz, of Washington : Would it not be well before discussing 
this subject, to define what you mean by “signs.” You have “natural 
signs”—to which nobody objects—and you have the “conventional 
signs,” which constitute the Sign-language. 

We have witnessed this afternoon one of the most beautiful exhibi- 
tions of “natural signs” that it has ever been my lot to see ; for it will be 
observed that the beauty of the performance lay in the character of 
the natura] signs employed, and in the mechanism of the gestures, 
(extended and curvilinear), and not in those signs of which the spoken 
words were the translation. 

When the Delsarte system was introduced into this country, I 
was one of its first advocates, in the School of Oratory of the Boston 
University, in conjunction with my friend and colleague, the late Prof. 
Lewis B. Monroe, and I heartily recommend it to the notice of teach- 
ers of the deaf. 

And now in relation to the Sign-language. No one can admire it 
more thanI do. I have studied it, and though I may not know it as 
well as the sign-teachers here, I admire it as much as they do. Ihave 
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advocated its study by men of science, but I do not think it advisable 
to use it in the education of the deaf. And why? Because it is not 
the language of the people among whom they live. It is not known 
to the millions of people among whom they live ; and the more they 
think and talk in a language that is not the language of the people, 
the more they become foreigners to the people around them. 

Some teachers have the idea that this conventional language of signs 
is a natural language, and their use of it with their pupils reminds me 
of the experiment of the ingenious Van Helmont, who tried to teach 
Dutch deaf-mutes Hebrew, instead of their native tongue, because he 
had the idea that Hebrew was the natural language of mankind—and 
of Divine origin. I must not, however, extend my remarks upon this 
subject, as I have only four minutes in which to speak. 

Now, in considering the subject of the Education of the Deaf, it 
seems to me advisable that we should lay down some general principles 
and bear them constantly in mind. We want some general principles 
to guide us, by which we can test the value of the different instrumen- 
tations that we possess for educating the deaf. 

One principle, that is often lost sight of, lam afraid, is this : That 
the main object of the education of the deaf, is to fit them to live in a 
world of hearing and speaking people, and that, therefore, your main 
object should be to teach your pupils to think in the language of the 
people among whom they are to live, and to use that language as their 
own. The question of the education of the deaf thus resolves itself in- 
to the simple question of language teaching. Given, the English lan- 
guage, and all other things follow, through its agency. 

Now, if I send my deaf child to an Institution for the education of 
the deaf, I want him there to learn the English language. What then 
have we to do with the Sign-language? Surely, as little as possible. 
I want my child to learn the English language, and the use of the Sign- 
language, excepting in those cases where it may be absolutely neces- 
sary and best for the attainment of that other end, is pernicious. 

It hurts ; it pulls down ; it undoes ; it brings forth groans of disap- 
pointment and dissatisfaction from the teachers ; and after all, we have 
to undo our work and commence in another way, for the only way by 
which a language can be thoroughly mastered, is by using it for the 
communication of thought, without translation into any other lan- 
guage. If you want a child to master the English language, you must 
use the English language in communication with him, without trans- 
lating into the Sign- language. “Signs,” in the broader sense, are 
necessary, for natural signs belong as much to the E nglish language 
as to the Sign- language, and are used by all. ° 

But the proper use of signs is to illustrate language, not to take its 
place. The Sign- language i in our schools for the deaf, takes the place 
of the English Language in the mind of the deaf child, and he then 
learns Ex nglish as a foreign tongue. 


Tue PreEsipENT: I am sorry to interrupt Dr. Bell, but the four 
minutes allotted by resolution have expired. 

Dr. Pret: I move that Dr. Bell’s time be extended. 
in favor 


Tue PresipENtT: You have heard the motion. All who are 
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of it will raise the hand. Those contrary minded, by the same sign. It 
is unanimously carried. 


Dr. Norss, of Minnesota: I will very cheerfully give my four 
minutes to Dr. Bell, if he will occupy the time. (As Dr. Bell declines, 
Dr. Noyes proceeds.) 


Dr. Noyes: I have only a few words to say. If I understand Dr. 
Bell’s position in regard to the use of signs, if he was teaching his 
child geometry, he would object to the use of models or diagrams, in 
order to illustrate geometry ; but he would simply ‘teach geometry 
without any of these illustrations, without any of these models, which 
help the pupils to understand the nature and principles of geometry ° 
This illustration, I think, shows the logic of his position. I have been 
using signs for thirty years. I do not use signs as a substitute for 
the English. I use signs as a help to enable me to ienak the English 
language. The house carpenter, when he has built a house, does not 
let the staging remain about the house, neither do we who are teachers 
of the deaf desire to have the children, after they have learned the 
English, to continue the knowledge and practice of signs. 

Not long since I met an old graduate of the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion, a man who was highly respected. In conversation with him, I 
made allusion to signs, and he promptly said, “Excuse me; I have 
forgotten all about my signs. I only use the English language.” He 
could write and he could speak English, and he did it well, but he said 
to me, “* My knowledge of signs has all gone from me.’ That is natural. 
We do not insist upon children, as they grow up, holding on to their 
knowledge of signs. We simply use it in just the same manner asthe 
teachers of geometry would make use of cones and diagrams, in order 
to illustrate principles of geometry, and get the idea clearly into the 
minds of the children. Now, that is my conception of the Sign-lan- 
guage as we use it. 

Now, one thing more. I know a good many of our schools, instead 
of using any signs, just so far as they can, use action, substitute reality 
just so far as is possible ; but there are times and places where we can 
not, and there signs are used to bring out the idea. 

Now, let the thought be removed from the minds of every one that 
these institutions are schools designed to teach signs. It is not so. 
They are used as a means to an end, and not the only means, but one 
of many. 


Dr. Gatiaupet, of Washington: Mr. President: My conception of 
the object and aim of the education of the deaf is an elevated one. It 
includes the teaching of the deaf how to make a living ; it includes the 
imparting of a knowledge of the language of the country in which 
they live; but more and beyond that, its most important aim is to 
raise to the highest possible point of development the moral character 
of each individual. Now, we know that the highest standard of 
human living is reached by the continued practice of the principles 
of the Christian religion. Man must love his Maker. Man must live 
to make others happy. Now, I believe that a man to be capable of 
living a good life and making others happy must be himself happy. 
I am, therefore, compelled to ask in considering this question : Will it 
add to the happiness of the deaf to take the Sign-language away from 
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them? Is it for their happiness that they should use it? Will it bea 
help in the education of the deaf to use the Sign-language with discre- 
tion? My somewhat extended experience teaches me that scores and 
hundreds, if not thousands, of deaf children, have been educated in 
the best sense, including the ability to gain a living, including as 
good a knowledge of the “vernacular of their country and the power to 
use it as is possessed by a very large proportion of the community ; 
and in many instances the ability to use that language has been carried 
to a very much higher point. I believe that this is done and more, and 
that the deaf are lifted to a higher position morally, all through the 
system of education w hich makes a judicious use of the sign-language ; 
and still more, I believe that this language is a source of great pleasure 
and profit and that those who use it are better able to make others 
happy than those to whom the use of this language is denied. 

Mr. President, whatever others may say, I desire to bear my 
testimony to the ‘value of the Sign-language in the education of the 
deaf, in the pursuit of every object of that education. I believe it is a 
source of strength and happiness, the removal of which would be not 
only a wrong and an injustice, but a cruelty to those whom we bear in 
our hearts and for whose benefit we are giving the strength of our 
lives. 

Mr. Dosyns : I wish to ask Dr. Gallaudet one question: Do you 
find, that among the students in the college they use signs as much in 
their intercourse with each other there, as before they came into the 
college? Do they not use the manual alphabet more than signs when 
they come into the college as students, to communicate with each 
other ? 


Dr. GatLtaupEeT: There are two score of graduates of the college 
here in the room, and1 think they are better able to answer the ques- 
tion than I am. "My observation is that they use the Sign-language 
with freedom when it serves their purpose, and that they use the 
finger alphabet with precision and freedom when that is to be used. 


Dr. Witiiams: Dr. Bell intimated in his remarks a few moments 
ago, that our institutions in which signs are used donot teach the 
English language. This is evidently his deliberate opinion, since he 
was quoted in the British Medical Journal more than a year ago, 
as saying, in reference tothe deaf-mutes of this country, “ We teach 
them a language of their own—so that they know nothing of Eng- 
lish.”” Now, Ido not care to argue the point. I will merely refer 
him to the papers that have been read in this convention by those 
who have been educated in such schools in this country. ‘ 

Mr. Currier: Just in that connection I, too, would like to call at- 
tention to what must be considered a complete and thorough refuta- 
tion of that statement of Dr. Bell’s. Yesterday I asked one of our 
pupils, educated by the Combined System, to make for me translations 
of the different papers as they were read, in order that 1 might have 
them ready for the newspaper reporters. I have two of them with 
me ; one, the reproduction of Dr. Greenberger’s lecture on Articula- 
tion, translated by Dr. E. A. Fay; the other, a transcript of the paper 
of Mr. Jones on the Importance of Signs. The other papers were also 
taken and written out in graceful English, and I should be happy to 
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hand them to any one who may desire to inspect them. Those of 
you who have been called upon to translate from signs into spoken 
language will appreciate them, especially when the difficulty of listen- 
ing with the eye and transcribing with the hand at one and the same 
time is taken into account. 


Mr. Mosss, of Tennessee: I think we have had this afternoon, in 
the words of Prof. Bell, whose opinion we all respect, and in the 
address and beautiful signs of Madame Alberti, one of the highest 
tributes to the Sign-language as used in American schools that I have 
ever known. That lady’s rendering of ‘‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee, ” 
was as plain to every person in this house, whether he could hear or 
speak, or not ; was as uplifting as it is possible for the most eloquent 
words ever spoken to be. Having caught her idea of the Sign-language 
from the schools, those signs had the added grace of a culti vated 
lady’s rendition. Dr. Bell says, “ There are signs and signs.” So 
there are ends and ends. I do not imagine that we teach the deaf 
in this country, simply that they may acquire the English language. 
I think the idea of Mr. Clark ‘ought to be emphasized in this dis- 
cussion, that there are other things, besides the English language, 
to be learned, and that there are other ends than the acquisition of 
language. How many of the great men of America do we judge by 
their knowledge of the English language ? We do not, even in the 
halls of Congress, judge aman by his fluency of speech or the ability 
with which he writes ; we judge him by his thoughts, his acts, and his 
control of men; and those who witnessed the exhibition here this 
afternoon, know that human hearts can be stirred by such exhibitions 
as that, by the use of such language as that, when a cold word, 
perhaps, or a mechanical use of the fingers, could not do it. In the 
moral and intellectual development of “the deaf, I believe there is 
not a teacher present who has not seen the benefits of the use of 
signs, and I, for one, am not willing to give them up. 


Mr. A. Jounson, of Malone, N. Y.: When a pupil first enters 
school, he is not familiar with our arbitrary signs. He does not under- 
stand them any more than he does written language. He has a few 
crude natural signs, which have served him for all practical purposes. 
We make use of these signs, at the beginning, to reach his understand- 
ing. Without any exertion on the part of the teacher, and without 
the slightest effort on the part of the pupil, he adopts our signs. We, 
however, spend no time in teaching him signs, but we make use of 
signs to explain the meaning of words, phrases and sentences. Of 
course, we make use of every instrument at our disposal to teach him 
language, such as describing actions, writing from signs, etc., but in 
our daily work in the classroom, we are not teaching signs any more 
than the pure-oralist. The signs which Madame Alberti employed to 
translate a hymn this afternoon, were not precisely like the signs we 
use in our classroom, but were des igned to show the grace of motion, 
and as such they were perfectly understood. Dr. Bell will please 
excuse a personal allusion, but I will here say that he is endowed by 
nature with all the requisites for a splendid sign-maker, a command- 
ing physique, expressive features, and a graceful, energetic manner. 
It is a great pity that he is opposed to the use of signs, for if he would 
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devote himself to mastering them, he would be an admirable sign- 
maker. 

I can never forget the first time I saw Dr. Harvey P. Peet make 
signs, and the lasting impression they made uponmy mind. As a proof 
of this, for although I was but a very indifferent sign-maker at that 
time, I find no difficulty in imitating, even at this late day, his clear 
and impressive signs. On this occasion, Dr. Peet called up a pupil, 
and, putting on the gravest countenance ‘imaginable, told the pupil that 
he was very sorry, but some pupils had reported to him that he had 
yielded to the temptation to drink and had become intoxicated in the 
city the previous Saturday. The pupil denied it, and declared that the 
pupils in question had lied to him. Dr. Peet paid no attention to his 
protests, but told him to be quiet, and then putting on that terrible 
countenance, which only Dr. Peet knew how to assume, proceeded to 
exact from the pupil a promise not to repeat the offence. The pupil 
retired with profuse promises, little dreaming that by making the 
promises, he had unconsciously betrayed himself. 

Tue Presipent: The time for this discussion, as limited by the 
convention, has now expired. Next in order is the presentation of a 
paper by Mr. Tillinghast, of North Carolina. Will Dr. Peet please 
take the chair for a few moments ? 


[Dr. Peet having taken the chair recognized Mr. ‘l'illinghast, who, according to 
the programme, was to present a paper. That gentleman, however, instead of 
reading his paper, surprised both the presiding officer and the Convention, by re- 
questing Mrs. Weston Jenkins and Miss Gertrude Walter to come forward to 
places upon the platform, and by then turning to the chair with the following 
address. | 


Mr. Titimneuast: In loving file we come to do honor to the old in- 
structor of our youth, the champion of the system of instruction to 
which we owe all we are, which has survived every vicissitude, and 
which in yourself embodied stands. The profession is dotted with 
your pupils. Your living soul stimulates the air of many a school 
room, and it is our proud privilege to work under the glow of your 
transmitted touch. 

As there is nothing so dear to us as your own personality, we think 
our most fitting gift would be a portion of that personality caught and 
imprisoned on canvas by the skill and genius of one of your own 
pupils : 

“‘“The great Italian poet, when he made 
His dreadful journey to the realms of shade, 
Met there the old instructor of his youth, 
And cried in tones of pity and of ruth : 
‘O, never from the memory of my heart 
Your dear, paternal image shall depart ; 
How grateful am I for that patient care 
All my life long my language shall declare.’ 
‘l'o-day we make the poet’s words our own, 
And utter them in plaintive undertone ; 
But, to the living only be they said.” 


| At the conclusion of this address, the two ladies pulled aside a curtain, display- 
ing to the astonished audience a fine life-size painting of Dr. Peet handsomely 
framed. (Prolonged Applause.) Taken completely by surprise, the Doctor was 
for an instant unprepared for a response, but recovering himself replied as 
follows :] 
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Dr. Psst : I never recall being so taken by surprise. Never be- 
fore was I led to occupy a chair under similar circumstances. I 
thought when Dr. Wilkinson asked me to take his place that he was 
making a great mistake, that he ought to have called upon one of the 
vice-presidents, and so T said to this one and that, “ Are you not a 
vice-president, ?” and they said, No. So that, finally, i in my uncertain- 
ty as to who was the vice president, I concluded to take the chair, 
and Dr. Wilkinson asked me to recognize Mr. Tillinghast, and I 
thought of course Mr. Tillinghast was going to read his paper on 
“ Reading Charts,” and I said, “ You have the wrong paper; accord- 
ing to the programme, Mr. Draper should precede you,” and I handed 
it to Mr. Fay, but it didno good ; and then I saw these representa- 
tives of my former pupils, ladies ‘of great intelligence, great refine- 
ment, great attainments, that were taught by the Sign-language, and 
are equal to any taught by any other system in the United States ; 
ladies that will hold their own in any country, and who have done me 
great honor this afternoon ; and such testimony from my many pupils 
is very grateful to me. The painter of this portrait was taught by 

myself. Mr. Tillinghast was a pupil of mine when, as a teacher, I 
had no idea that I should ever be Principal of the Institution, and 
these two ladies were my own pupils, and I can enumerate by the 
hundred who have had me personally for a teacher while they were 
in the Institution, and there are many who never had any other teach- 
er. I took them at the beginning, and I carried them on to the end of 
their course, until, finally, I was selected as the teacher of the High 
Class, and then I received pupils from other teachers, and I did this 
gracious thing, if I never did any other gracious thing : if a pupil 
came to me to be admitted into the High Class, and I was to teach him, 
I never found fault with the teacher who had preceded me; if 
the pupil did not make great improvement, and did not get a useful 
knowledge of the English language before the three years were over, 
I blamed myself ; and I believe that if every teacher would have that 
view, that it was not somebody else’s fault, but his own fault, if the 
deaf-mutes did not progress, there would be greater benefit derived 
by the pupils. I wish to say here, that I believe that any deaf-mute 
taught systematically, taught earnestly, taught with attention, taught 
with understanding for him personally, will get a knowledge of 
English, and of all the branches of knowledge ; and I have the feeling 
that really it is not so much the system as the spirit and the deter- 
mination and the purpose, that brings success. 

I did not intend to give a lecture, but simply to say that it gives me 
a great deal of happiness, more than I can possibly express, to receive 
such a testimonial. I shall never forget it while I live, and I hope, 
that as it hangs upon the walls of the Institution, it will be a memorial 
to the work that has been recognized. 


[Dr. Wilkinson resumed the chair. ] 


Tue Presipent: After this exceedingly pleasant interruption, we 
will proceed with the reading of a paper, “Some Results of College 
Work,” by Prof. A. G. Draper. 

Will Mr. Dobyns take the chair for a few moments? 
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SOME RESULTS OF COLLEGE WORK. 
By Amos G. Draper, of the National College for Deaf-Mutes. 


The college for the deaf has completed its first quarter of a century. 
The results of its labors thus far can be seen and weighed. The 
prophecies of its founders can be examined in the light of the per- 
formances of its graduates. 

Such an examination should be chiefly of matters of fact. True, the 
value of a higher education is not to be estimated solely by its return 
in dollars and cents—man doth not live by bread alone—but still the 
college should find the justification of its past and the warrant of its 
future mainly in the character and services that its students display to 
the world. 

Accordingly, this paper will be largely a recitation of facts. If any 
opinion or praise creeps in, it is wrung from the writer by the spectacle 
of his brothers toiling under their deprivations, with what success will 
be shown. 

Up to the close of its twenty-fifth year the college numbered upon its 
rolls two hundred and seventy-eight students. They represented every 
section of our country, coming from thirty-four States and the Federal 
District ; and two of the number came from Ireland expressly to gain 
the benefits of the college. 

Out of the total named one hundred and eighty-nine, or nearly two- 
thirds, took selected studies or short terms, and hence received no de- 
gree. Some stayed less than one year, the average of their courses 
being about two years. This gives room for no reflection upon their 
ability, for the failure to go on was often due to other causes, and some 
among them would have ranked among the ablest of the graduates. 

Many in this body of partial-course men are doing excellent work in 
the world. Thus, it includes the senior missionary among the deaf in 
Pennsylvania, who also founded the school at Scranton; a missionary 
among the deaf in Ireland, whose labors have had wide influence 
there and in England ; ten teachers in various States ; the founder of 
the school in North Dakota ; a postmaster in Mississippi ; the cashier 
of a national bank in Michigan ; a recorder of deeds in Tennessee, re- 
peatedly elected by his fellow citizens ; a reporter, and editorial 
writers for daily newspapers in Ohio, Michigan, and Virginia. 

This list might be extended, but it is sufficient to indicate that even 
a limited time under the broadening discipline of college life and work 
has aided many of the deaf to discharge duties superior to those they 
would probably have assumed if they had remained under merely 
local influences. 


It is not, however, by its partial-course men that the college should 
be mainly judged, but by its graduates. These, during the period 
named, numbered eighty-nine. Coming from twenty-two States and 
the District of Columbia, they represented the country almost as com- 
pletely as the entire attendance. The careers may be grouped, avoca- 
tions at different periods being noted in order to avoid repetitions, 
and five who have died being included, in the following table of the 
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Occupations of Graduates. 


Unascertained at this writing (of whom one died soon after graduating).. 4 
Foreman of a daily newspaper.........0e.ccececcsccees ic wewegesee 1 
First assistant postmaster of a city, and editorial writer........ .. .... i 
MCPOEE LO WPOCONIO? OF COON sao 5 vin 000 6b wie. e Wie's ees haceen ve5 es Cbcweinaisis 1 
Official botanist of a State .............- mips RS ai¥ Same Sew ON NELAE S grate 1 
Deputy recorder of deeds in a leading City........... cece eee c cece ececees 1 
ONE visa sckscue's ee er eee DNAS Men tee eea hohner cei ree 34 
Teacher, and principal of a leading INSUISRMOD G6 6:65. é6.05cnaecas tees: OS 
Teachers, and founders of schools. .........e.s.eeeeees TRY er 5 
Teacher, founder of a school, and principal of an institution Setieaeeeeees 
Teacher, principal of a leading institution, authority in microscopy, mer- 
chant in iron and steel.......... SeNeSARS IPR ORR TRS S ee ee o if 
Teachers, and editors of papers for the deaf...........0. cece ee eeee wiecists. .” om 
Aasiatant: professors in Cho COMETS, 206s cccisesicccsees eased senecessece 2 
United States examiner of patents, and attorney in patent law............ 1 
Clerks in United States departments, and teachers...... me A erection paG, as ats 4 
Clerk to the Librarian of Congress, and teacher............. bien 6, ee want > oe 
Clerks in the United States departments, custom houses, and peat. offices. 8 
Editors and publishers of county newspapers, and general printers... 2 
DANE CIOIE 5 5.0500.9.545%.0 Sereees plane «ole keuSrees Saco ene me Cewesee 1 
Farmers and teachers... ...... Pinte Wee Tal Tela d oes DIE SON alemere ARC Oe 2 
BROMORMBN wi5.65:60 000 600s Sinielersieie mala erelece jWisbin- Saiersen sane wae sibinworsiceler 1 
GROUGE, BUG TER BPO WOR se 6.65 055 6:08 19 dino. 5. sina cie'siss caleeiecee O80 se'e macy. * 
SREUTONES CIOMES. 60 05 6:snnise csc svwiccves poesia emt ee te eeneee ch Caetasia 1 
Mapert ithe finishing Of Lenses. 2). os.ccceciec cevsccwsercceees Sbmata ees 1 
Publisher of a paper for the Methodist Publication Society... .......... ib. 
Teachers and missionaries among the deaf............ Feereclsemewian eae . 3 
Architect’s draughtsman...........0.4. sarees tM | See Me eiineeairlee 1 
INNO 5 giv ara Sites 0a 7 5 SERGE Wd 5s MRSS Sd loS ADEE NCE ES Meee ad iota Concur 1 
Practical chemists........... ee ieveeisicves Pee vesiAnkeeloewes 2 
Partner in wholesale milling and teasing aalnieen Vea baer arcarelWeqglay gale 1 
PRE Seca Ouch wires wien TASER SO ERAN ONES eR Raa ROR earns mes 89 


It is noticeable that quite two-thirds of the graduates have at some 
time been engaged as teachers. This is not to be wondered at. They 
can not hear, indeed, and some can not speak ; but, while in zeal, intel- 
ligence, character, and discipline they are the equals of other educated 
young men, they have also what the brand new hearing teacher has 
not—the key to the minds and hearts of their pupils. They will not 
be apt to make chips of their timber, spoiling several generations in 
learning how to teach one. In addition to these qualifications, not a 
few have had actual experience in teaching. 

Now, principals everywhere are on the watch for just such persons 
for teachers, Some years ago the late Edward C. Stone addressed the 
students one morning at chapel, and, alluding to Bird, who also has 
passed over into the silent land, he said, “Thave one of your alumni 
in my institution. He isa good te acher—gentle, zealous, and _pains- 
taking. I want more like him. If any of you are like him, I want 
you.” 
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Judging by the record, Mr. Stone spoke for the body of principals, 
since there is hardly a school in the United States employing deaf 
teachers at all that has not employed one or more graduates of the col- 
lege. Forty graduates have held their positions as teachers continu- 
ously from the time of their appointment, covering periods ranging 
from one year to twenty-four years. Many institutions have had two, 
and a few have had three graduates teaching at once. Fifty-eight 
graduates have taught in forty different schools and institutions. 

The college has, in fact, served as a sort of exchange in the matter 
of deaf teachers. Formerly it was by chance that a good deaf teacher 
bred in one State entered on work in another. But by the agency of 
the college this is no longer true. Deaf teachers are not now limited 
in their choice of a field ; and a principal in one State searching for a 
deaf teacher can practically look over all the other States before choos- 
ing. Among scores of examples, a graduate from Iowa is teaching in 
Pennsylvania, and one from Pennsylyania (born on the field of Get- 
tysburg) has taught for nearly twenty years in the heart of Missis- 
sippi. 
ai these statements are made, not for the purpose of advising or 
defending the employment of deaf teachers, nor to imply that the 
highest usefulness of the college consists in producing them, but to 
show that the fact that so large a proportion of the graduates engage 
in teaching is not a matter for wonderment or criticism, but under 
present conditions must be regarded as natural, if not inevitable. A 
lessening of the demand or a changing of the college curriculum in the 
direction suggested by the writer at Paris, and very ably discussed as 
to colleges generally by Professor Shaler in the current number of the 
Atlantic Monthly, are probably the only means by which this drift will 
be influenced. . . 

It will be observed that several graduates have been founders of 
schools, some of which have or will become permanent institutions. 
Besides two partial-course men, six graduates have done this. 

Some people do not approve of small schools, but the common sense 
view is that wherever children are growing up in ignorance a school 
begun among them is a harbinger of all good, and the man that begins 
it 1s a benefactor. 

We rightly offer all imaginable honors to the Gallaudets and De 
Haernes who, in the plenitude of their powers, established schools for 
the deaf at their own homes and among their own kindred. And will 
the future give no laurel leaf to the McGregors and the Simpsons who, 
bereft of hearing and lame of speech, have each done the same thing 
among hundreds of thousands of strangers? Have we not one bough 
of bay for the Larsons and the Whites who, shorn of both hearing and 
speech, have repeated the deed upon two confines of civilization? And 
shall no just and generous tongue or pen record a word of praise for 
Kerney, who, disgusted at seeing his parent school made the spoil and 
sport of politicians, deliberately resigned an easy and well-paid place 
under the Government, went back to his native State, and there, deaf 
and dumb, and alone, has built up a thriving school that promises to 
rank with the best in the land ? 

The writer knows not how it may seem to others, but to him, know- 
ing so well the incredulity, the indifference, the coldness, as well as the 
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positive opposition that these young men encountered, their triumphs 
under such heavy handicaps seem as pathetic, as significant, and as 
worthy of unstinted praise as any that can be found in the field of 
labor for the deaf. 


A glance at the occupation of the graduates tells much, but also. 


leaves much untold. For instance, among the specialists, the botanist 
has correspondents in several countries in Europe who have repeatedly 
‘purchased his collections; he has written papers upon seed tests and 
related subjects which have been published and circulated by the Agri- 
cultural Department. 

The microscopist was a founder and is a recognized leader in one of 
the foremost microscopial societies in the country ; he was for several 
years principal of a leading institution, and then compiled the Rain- 
drop, perhaps the best publication extant for young deaf children, and 
he is still at work on future volumes of it ; upon ceasing to be princi- 
pal he declined to stay in the same institution as teacher, though urged 
to do so, and struck out into a new field : after years of effort he has, 
with no partners, built up asuccessful business as a merchant in iron 
and steel. 

The attorney has been admitted to the United States Supreme Court, 
and is reputed to command an income of $15,000 per year. 

One of the editors and publishers has a silent partner, but he alone 
created and sustains the reputation of his paper, besides managing all 
the details of a large printing business ; Senators and Representatives 
in Congress have testified that the paper is an elevating influence even 
in the center of cultured Massachusetts where it is published, and its 
editorials are frequently copied by metropolitan papers. 

The architect, scarcely yet four years graduated, has already won 
credit, but, content with no ordinary rank, has left an excellent posi- 
tion to perfect himself by study in Europe. 

One of the chemists has been employed for years by corporations in 
the two chief cities of the West, and his contributions to scientific 
journals here have been reprinted in those of foreign countries. 

Other like cases might be cited ; but perhaps some one will say, Oh, 
these teachers and writers and specialists were bright young men—they 
would have arisen any way, and it is not fair to call their careers results 
of college work. But, ladies and gentlemen, that is a statement which 
will not bear examination. No doubt the plow-horse that became a 
famous trotter had it in him all the time ; but he would have been a 
plow-horse till he went to the horses’ heaven if he had remained at the 
plow. It needed sharp discipline and many a “ brush” with tried and 
stanch competitors before he reached that flight of speed which covers 
35 feet in a second and a mile in 2.30. 

So with young men. Generation after generation of graduates has 
come and gone, and of some among them ‘it must be said that they came 
as generations of unlicked cubs. Could this be otherwise, coming as 
they did from small schools and remote institutions, from the restraint 
and dependence of institution life, in which also perhaps they had not 
a rival to test their mettle and rouse their energies? And think not 
that they will censure the writer for saying it; no graduate can be 
found who will not be swift to assert that the college performed an in- 
dispensable part in making him the man he is. 
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It may not be said that the college studies did it, though they be 
valuable ; nor yet the influence of the faculty, though that be pure and 
ennobling ; a more efficient cause works with these, and it is the in- 
cessant action and reaction of the students upon each other. There is 
a continual, though not always conscious, pitting of brain against 
brain and brawn against brawn. It is a little world, and, as in the 
great world, 


Its losses and crosses be lessons right severe, 
But there’s wit there ye’ll get there ye’ll find no other where. 


In such a life whatever is good and strong in a youth is sure to 
come out and grow better and stronger ; whatever is weak or mean is 
equally sure to be discovered and soundly snubbed, if not cured. ‘No 
logic would convince me,” exclaims George Wing, alluding to relations 
with the more intelligent of his school-fellows, “that my association 
with these young men was not of greater benefit to me as a factor in 
whatever education I have acquired than the sum of all other in- 
fluences subsequent to the loss of my hearing.” 

This is the antithesis of the “ ideal-school-with-one-pupil” ‘theory. 
That one pupil may give promise of conquering the world as long as 
the world is a school of one pupil and he is that pupil; but when he 
enters the real world he will have need of powers already disciplined 
by hardy conflict. Every college or advanced school is a forum and a 
field where, as Wellington said of Eaton, the Waterloos of life are won 
in advance ; and then when a capable youth is sedulously kept from its 
wholesome struggles, and trained as it were in a closet, all manly spirits 
will feel that he is robbed of a chance to increase his store of light 
and power. ‘ 

There is time to speak of only one among many indirect results of 
college work. Scores of the deaf now in our schools, and hundreds 
once therin, have received something of the benefits of the college, 
although they never gazed upon its walls er campus. It is not on the 
shining, peopled beach alone that the power of the life is felt : 

For when the tired wave, idly breaking, 
Seems there no tedious inch to gain, 

Far back, through creek and inlet making, 
Comes, silent, flooding in, the main, 

Many pupils have been incited to salutary effort by the idea of enter- 
ing college, even if they did not enter. Many among the deaf at large 
have had the dull waters of daily life stirred and sweetened by inter- 
course with students or graduates of the college. Lately the writer 
had the happiness to visit one of our largest cities, on whose border is 
an institution admirably equipped and managed. In that city he 
found one graduate in the iron and steel merchant already mentioned; 
a second in an assistant to a famous astronomer ; two others, teachers 
in the institution ; a fifth, entirely as well fitted to teach, but doing 
such good work as supervisor that the directors feared a change ; and 
four partial-course men, artisans, but known as industrious and re- 
spectable men. 

Now it is not supposable that the effect of college life and training 
ended with assisting these graduates to their several positions of honor 
and influence. Many of them are prominent, nay, foremost in every 
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good word and work among the deaf. Should any one say, That 
may be true, but these associations of the adult deaf, even the local 
ones, are to be deprecated, the reply is, These associations are inevi- 
table—they are just as natural and certain as was the association be- 
tween Adam and Eve. Should the critic retort that evil came of that 
most ancient of associations, it is replied, So there did, lots of it, and 
we must labor to counteract it in the best ways we can. And so of 
these associations. They spring from the same unchangeable prin- 
ciples of human nature ; they are here; they are facts; and it is a 
mere flapping in the air to cavil at their existence or dream of their 
eradication. We must accept them, put all the good we can into 
them, or surrender the field. 

The uplifting influence of the graduates in the city alluded to is a 
type of that exerted by them in all parts of our country. After the 
return of the Americans from the Congress at Paris last fall, one of 
our oldest and ablest deaf teachers, who, however, is not a graduate 
of the college, said to the writer, “‘ That was an able delegation. Its 
average both of character and ability was high. It was, too, unique. 
Twenty years ago it would not have been possible to gather such a 
delegation. We owe it to the college. I can see that the effect of its 
labors has been everywhere to raise the general average of intelligence 
and capacity among the deaf.” 

Intimately acquainted with every graduate of the college, viewing 
these outlines of their history, and remembering a thousand details 
that cannot be here alluded to, the writer feels that the fruits of the 
first quarter of a century of college work are cause for warm congratu- 
lation among the friends of the deaf. But this paper is not written 
mainly for congratulatory purposes. It looks to the future. 

No claim is made that the college is perfect, but only that what can 
be done to render it so will be done. To improve the college, how- 
ever, is a hopeless task, unless it receives the sympathy and support of 
the schools generally. They should be correlatives. With some this 
sympathy and correlation already exist. Leading institutions in the 
Middle and Western States have brought their courses of study into 
consonance with those required for admission to the college. That 
the best pupils reach such a standard will be to their advantage, even 
if they do not seek entrance to the college, since it includes all the re- 
quisites of a good common school education. 

The institutions working in unison with the college will not be 
slow to testify that they have received a reward in the return to them- 
selves or to society of young men as well equipped for good service as 
the infirmity of deafness will permit, and many of those institutions 
which have not yet sought this unison have already given such testi- 
mony, for they have been eager to avail themselves of the services of 
the graduates. 

When all is said, it comes to this : the college would be glad of more 
good material, but it seeks quality rather than quantity. If, then, 
you have a young man in your school endowed with talent and pos- 
sessed of a good character, when you have done all for him that the 
means at your disposal will allow, send him to the college. If the 
college does not send him forth with a sounder body, a quickened pur- 
pose, and an enlarged capacity, it will not be from lack of sincere and 
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strenuous endeavor by those on whom the responsibility of the col- 
lege directly rests. 

Mr. Crarke, of Arkansas: I wish to interrupt the proceedings for 
a single moment. We were all very much interested in the pre- 
sentation of this picture in honor of the Principal of the Institution 
by some of its old pupils, and, for my own part, I think I voice the 
wishes of a great part of thisaessmbly when I say that, I should be very 
glad if we could interrupt our proceedings long enough to appoint a 
committee of two to conduct the artist that painted that picture to 
the platform and introduce him to this assemblage, and I move that 
the chair appoint a committee. 

Tue PresipENT: You have heard the motion, that the chair 
appoint a committee of two to conduct the artist to the platform. All 
who favor the motion will manifest it by the usual sign ; all opposed, 
by the same sign. The motion is carried. 

Tue PrestpEnt : I will appoint Mr. Clarke, of Arkansas, and Mr. 
Jones, of New York. 

[Mr. Ballin was then escorted to the platform. | 


Mr. CxiarKE: I have the pleasure of introducing to this audience 
Mr. Albert Ballin the artist who painted the picture, 


Mr. Apert Barun: Ladies and gentlemen, I am not a man of 
words. I am a painter, and as I stand here before you, I am abashed 
in your presence. It is the proudest day of my life, and I am happy 
to present my work before you. 

Dr. E. M. Gattauper: The Special Committee for the considera- 
tion of certain modifications of the methods of the convention, is 
prepared to report, if the regular order of business may be suspended. 


Tue Presiwent: The chair does not feel authorized to suspend 
the regular order. There are yet several papers to be presented. 

Mr. S. T. Waker, of Kansas: I move that the regular order be 
suspended, and that the report of the Special Committee for the con- 
sideration of certain modifications of the methods of the convention, 
now be heard. 

. Tue Presiwent: You have heard themotion. All in favor will 
raise the right hand; all opposed, the same sign. The motion is 
carried. The Report of the Special Committee is now in order. 

Dr. E. M. Gattaupet: Mr. President :—The Committee, consist- 
ing of Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, Dr. P. G. Gillett, Dr. G. O. Fay, J. W. 
Swiler, A. L. E. Crouter, F. D. Clarke, Dr. Job Williams, 8. ‘T. 
Walker and Miss E. L. Barton, appointed yesterday to consider the 
possibility of effecting some changes in the matter of holding our 
conventions, the time, etc., and the manner of organization, authorizes 
and directs me to present the following resolution, adopted by the 
Committee at the meeting held this noon: 


“ Resolved, That the Chairman of this Committee be instructed to 
report to the Convention that the Committee has held three meetings, 
and has considered, so far as time would permit, the subjects referred 
to it by the Convention. The Committee find, upon consultation, that 
the questions and interests at issue are so diverse and important that 
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it is impracticable at this time to report a plan of re-organization of 
the ‘Convention, and recommend that the subject be referred to a 
committee to report to the next Convention any desirable modifica- 
tions in the working policy of our plan of organization. The Com- 
mittee are of the opinion that there is a demand in the profession for 
a more frequent meeting of the members thereof, and would recom- 
mend to the Convention to instruct the Executive Committee to pro- 
vide for a meeting of this Convention during the time of the World’s 
Fair, at such place as the Committee may find most for the advantage 
of the members of the profession.” 


Dr. Noyss: I move that the resolution be received and adopted. 


Mr. WestTERVELT, of Rochester : It is customary for educational 
associations like this, during the session of the Convention, to make 
arrangements for their next gathering by the appointing of a Presi- 
dent, who shall fill the office in the interim, and arrange all details 
for the management of the Convention over which he will preside. 

That we may consider the advisability of the adoption of this 
custom for the management of our next Convention, there is offered 
the following amendment : 


“ Resolved, That this Convention, as an association of teachers of 
the deaf, elect a President of the Convention to be held in Chicago, in 
1893, and empower him to appoint a Committee of four or more 
representatives of the different centers of the country, who will, with 
him, make arrangements for the organization of the Convention, the 
entertainment of members, and all other necessary details of its 
management. 

“For such President, I would nominate a teacher, who, through years 
of labor, has shown his devotion to the cause of deaf-mute educa- 
tion, and who, by his administration of the very profitable Conven- 
tion which was held at the Ohio Institution, of which he was Super- 
intendent, and by his management of the affairs of this and previous 
Conventions as Chairman of the Business Committee, has shown his 
conspicuous fitness for this position ;—I would nominate our esteemed 
and honored associate, Dr. Gilbert O. Fay as President of the next 
Convention.” 


Tuer PresipEnt: Is this offered as an amendment to the motion: 
that the report of the Committee be received and adopted? 


Mr. WESTERVELT : It is an amendment to the motion of Dr. Noyes 
to adopt the report of the Committee, which is thus opened for our 
consideration. 

Dr. GattaupeT: As chairman of the Committee, I beg to submit 
that an amendment to a report of a Committee is hardly in order. 


Tue PresipEnT: It is not in order, unless the motion part is with- 
drawn. Ido not suppose that the chairman of this Committee will 
take the responsibility of accepting that amendment. 

Mr. WEsTERVELT : I will offer it as a substitute. 

Dr. GattaupEeT: Mr. President, I should urge, with all respect 
to the convention, that the report of the Committee is presented, and 
that no amendment to that report can, by any possibility, be made 
by the convention under parliamentary practice. If there are 
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f measures that are to be proposed, such as those of Prof. Westervelt, 

& A they would be in order after the convention has disposed of the 

A- 2 report ; but we had not the honor of Mr. Westervelt’s presence as a 

1- me member of the Committee ; and I cannot see how he can arrange to 

- change the report of the Committee. The report of the Committee 

- is complete. It is presented to the convention for their decision. 

e : Tue PresipeEnt: The chairman rules that the motion of Mr. 

s Westervelt is out of order. 

Mr. Ety : The motion is in two parts: accepting the report of the 
Committee passes judgment on their action, and discharges the 
Committee. The question of adoption is a separate matter, and will 

al f bring up the subject of whether we will adopt or modify the plans 

ce proposed in the report. Then the motion of Mr. Westervelt will be 

31- in order. 

Is THE Presipent: The motion before the house is to receive and 

a adopt. 

df Mr. Crovuter : I move that the motion of Mr. Noyes be amended 

; by striking out the word “adopted,” making it read, that the report 

of of the Committee be “received.” 

in Dr. Noyrss : I accept the amendment. 

re Tue PresipENT: Now, it recurs on the motion to receive the report 

th f of this Special Committee. All those in favor of the motion will 

he signify it by the usual sign ; those opposed, by the same sign. Motion 

its carried. 

3 Dr. Noyss: I hold in my hand a motion which I beg leave to offer. 
on It has been in my mind for the last two days as a leading thought, and 
- : now the question is what plans shall be offered and adopted by this 
n- convention, which will most advance the objects that we all have in 
aul view in meeting together on such occasions as this ? 
= - Tue Presipent: Mr. Noyes, excuse me, I would say you are not in 
oe order. 
xt Dr. Noyes : This is connected with that report. I do not go into 

it at great length, but the thought in my mind has been this ; if we 

can make some pre-arrangement before the time that these conventions 

wil j assemble, such an arrangement as will secure to us the presentation and 

ie development of the important subjects that should come up, it would be 

res 3 a great gain. Select persons, who are well posted in the work, and by 

ur ee pre-arrangement with leading individuals in the profession have them 

a open the discussion, that we may thereby draw out more points of 

nit . special topic and interest to all in the profession. That would bring 

before us the leading thoughts and the leading movements in the pro- 

th- fession. To illustrate : suppose our subject was “Industrial Educa- 

“ill tion,” and there was appointed a committee, who should have the 

charge a year before the convention meets, and that committee should 

decide upon two or three individuals, who should open that subject to 

the convention, they would naturally make thorough preparation. 

- One or two would lead the discussion, and then throw it open to the con- 
n 


: _ vention. Another thought, at least a month before the meeting, have 
de the programme published and distributed through the profession, so 
are that when we come together we should know certainly what some of 
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the leading topics to come before the convention would be. That com- 
mittee should have the power, if there were miscellaneous papers pre- 
sented, and the ground had been gone over and over again, to ask the in- 
dividuals to withdraw their papers or return them. 


I will read my resolution : 


In consideration of the size and importance of this convention, and the desir- 
ability of more systematic preparation for future meetings, itis hereby 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee is hereby instructed and authorized to 
appoint a committee of three, of themselves or others, to devise, arrange, mature, 
adopt and announce a detailed programme of the literary exercises of our next 
convention a reasonable time before holding it.. 


I move its adoption. 

Tue Cuairman : You have heard the resolution which Dr. Noyes 
has offered. The resolution is before the house. (Secretary reads the 
resolution.) The question is on the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. Hammonp, of Illinois: It strikes me that it is a little in- 
definite. I move that instead of “a reasonable length of time,” we 
insert the words, “ ninety days before the gathering of the convention.” 

Mr. Ery : If Mr. Hammond will make it a little longer time, six 
months, I think it will be better. 

Dr. Norzs : When I considered who composed the Executive Com- 
mittee, I thought, the probabilities over; I thought of a year, and I 
thought of six months—but when I thought who composed this Exec- 
utive Committee, I thought it was perfectly safe to leave a little dis- 
cretion with them, and I thought “a reasonable length of time ” would 
cover it. 

Mr. Weston Jenkins : I coincide with the views of the last gentle- 
man, and trust the amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. Ey: I can conceive of circumstances, where the Committee 
would not be able to report three months before the convention. 
Therefore, I think it ought to be left with the Committee to do their 
best. 

Tuer Presipent: The question is on Mr. Hammond’s amendment, 
to add the words, “ Ninety days.” 

Mr. WEsTERVELT: I would like to ask if the Convention is now 
considering the report of the Committee. 

THE Presipent: The report of the Committee is received, and 
lies upon the table subject to call. 

Mr. WEsTERVELT : Is this resolution an amendment to that report ? 

Tue PresweEnt: This is a separate resolution, and the question is 
now upon Mr. Hammond’s amendment to insert ninety days. 

Mr. CrouTer: Dol understand the Chair that this resolution of 
Dr. Noyes is an amendment to the report of the Special Committee ? 

THE Presipent : The Chair does not so understand it. 

Mr. Crovuter : Do I understand that the report of the Special Com- 
mittee has been received by the convention ? 

THE PresipENT : The report has been received, but not adopted. 


Mr. WestERVELT : It virtually lies upon the table. 
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Tue PresipENT: The question now before the house is upon Mr. 
Hammond’s amendment to Dr. Noyes’ resolution. Mr. Hammond 
moved to insert the words ninety days. All those in favor of the 
amendment signify it in the usual way ; those opposed, by the same 
sign. The amendment is lost. 

The question is now upon the original resolution of Dr. Noyes. 

Mr. Territt, of Florida: Before the resolution is passed, I wish 
to say that, before we adopt the report of the Committee, I think it is 
in order to define the duties of that Committee. 

Tue PresipENtT: The question is upon Dr. Noyes’ resolution at pre- 
sent. 

Mr. Territt: I earnestly hope that Dr. Noyes’ resolution will be 
passed by the Association, as it has a direct bearing on that question. 

Fue CuarrMan: All those in favor of the resolution offered by Dr. 
Noyes, manifest it in the usual way. Opposed, by the same sign. 

The resolution is adopted. 

(Dr. Wilkinson resumed the Chair.) 

Mr. Ety : I wish to offer a resolution right in keeping with this 
subject. The attention of the Convention was called yesterday morn- 
ing by Dr. Bell to a resolution passed at the last Convention of Ar- 
ticluation Teachers of the Deaf. To carry out the purpose of that 
resolution I offer the following :— 


WHEREAS, At the last Convention of Articulation Teachers of the Deaf, a resolu- 
tion was adopted looking to the formation of a Section of the American Instructors 
of the Deaf, ‘‘ for the promotion of articulation teaching ;” therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the oral teachers of this Convention be invited to form a section 
for the purposes indicated, to be organized under itS own officers, the hours of 
meeting to be determined by the appropriate committee of the Convention, and to 
be so ordered as to harmonize with the general meetings and with the Normal sec- 
tion, 


I move this resolution. 

Tue Presipent: You have heard the resolution offered by Mr. Ely. 
All those in favor of the adoption of this resolution manifest it in the 
usual way ; those opposed, by the same sign. It is carried. 

Mr. Ety: I move the adoption of the report of the Special Com- 
mittee read a little while ago. 

Dr. GattaupET: Allow me a word of introduction in reference to 
that report. It is with some surprise that I see a disposition mani- 
fested to proceed at once to do what the Committee appointed yester- 
day to advise the convention, have said they find it extremely difficult 
to do, and for the doing of which they ask time for the maturing of 
plans and for the bringing of these matters proposed into a shape that 
shall commend itself to persons of judgment and calmness and delibe- 
ration. Mr. President, the Conventions of Instructors of the Deaf in 
America are without parallel in the history of the world. A measure 
of success has attended them, which has not been equalled in any 
country. The period of their history covers forty years, the first con- 
vention having been held at this Institution in 1850. The method and 
manner even of their holding, of the organization, of the bestowal of 
power upon a committee in the guiding of a covention has proved suc- 
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cessful beyond that of any association with which I have any acquain- 
tance. Now, it was proposed yesterday to take measures to bring 
about certain radical changes in the arrangements of this convention, 
in holding its meetings and electing officers, and many suggestions 
have been made. The members of the Committee have taken pains, 
within the last twenty-four hours, to communicate personally with 
many members of the convention. Suggestions have been asked and 
received. Three meetings, as the report says, have been held, and 
much time, much thought, and much effort have been given to the 
consideration of this great subject; and the Committee make the 
report that there is not time to advance to the making of radical 
changes in the organization during the sitting of this convention. 
Mr. President, I make no appeal for the support of the report by the 
Committee. The Committee is the convention’s own. The conven- 
tion has had unparalleled success in its arrangements for now forty 
years. I think the oldest officers, not to speak of the youngest, would 
consider that we ought to take time for reflection before proceeding 
to make a change so radical. I, therefore, Mr. Chairman, hope and 
believe that the report of the Committee will be adopted. 


Dr. G. O. Fay: I recognize the possibilities and the difficulties in- 
volved in any modification of our policy, as a convention. I have 
considered, with the other members of the Special Committee, the 
several topics that have come under its consideration, and I sympathize 
fully in the conclusion arrived at. I think that the recommendations 
made are the very best for us to adopt at present ; and I heartily hope 
they will be adopted by our convention, and without division. I 
thank the gentlemen for their kindly reference to me in discussion, 
however much I may disapprove of the use they propose to make of 
me, but I believe the action proposed by your Special Committee is the 
very best for our action, and I hope there will be no disposition to 
vary from it. 


Mr. WeEstTERVELT: I wish to say a few words in relation to the 
amendment I proposed, when the adoption of this report was recently 
before the convention on the motion of Mr. Noyes. The convention 
that we hope to hold in Chicago in 1893, will differ from any that have 
been held heretofore ; we have always been entertained as guests at 
institutions, and a great deal of money has necessarily been expended 
for our entertainment, and the Superintendent has had to do an im- 
mense amount of work, aeting as chief executive officer (under the 
title of “local committee”), in advance of the formal election of a 
president. Before our next convention it will be necessary for some 
one to act in the place of the accustomed Superintendent-Local-Com- 
mittee, to expend our money instead of that belonging to a school, 
and if arrangements are made for our accommodation, it will have to be 
at our expense instead of, as heretofore and as at this convention, at the 
expense of the Institution which provides us with every convenience, 
free of charge. ‘To provide the place for holding our meetings and for 
the entertainment of a large body of teachers in an overcrowded city, 
will be a great burden for some one. The Executive Committee of 
course can assume it, or it can delegate the responsibility ; the con- 
vention, however, is equally competent, and under the circumstances of 
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our next meeting, which will be quite like those to which other asso- 
ciations of teachers have long been used, it was thought wise for us to 
adopt their well-matured customs, and have the management of our 
convention in the hands of a man whom we should elect. The resolu- 
tion providing for this action was offered with no thought of casting a 

reflection upon the management of the permanent Executive Commit- 
tee. No member of the convention can fail to be grateful to the Com- 
mittee that has, for so many years been in charge of the affairs of the 
Teachers of the Deaf in America ; ; they publish the quarterly, they 
manage our conventions, and have done all with general acceptance. 
It seems, however, as if there were at this time occasion for a differ- 
ent plan of procedure ; at our next subsequent gathering, we could re- 
turn to the methods which have been satisfactory to the profession in 
the past. I should have been glad to have the resolution carry, and 
should offer it again if it were not for what has just been said. I 
think we need a one-man responsibility, and had we elected a respon- 
sible man, a man who manages the affairs as we have seen Dr. Fay, he 
would have managed the next convention with satisfaction to the 
teachers of the deaf and with honor to himself. I am sure we should 
have all been glad to show our esteem for one of our most distinguish- 
ed associates, by electing him now as president of our next convention. 


Mr. Ety : I think there are only one or two things in the resolution, 
which, however, is not before the house, of Mr. Westervelt’s, that are 
not already incorporated in the report of the Committee that the con- 
vention made yesterday. ‘The recommendations, if I remember right, 
(and I should like to have them re-read for the benefit of the conven- 
tion) were that the Executive Committee have charge of the entertain- 
ment and arrangement for this convention to be held possibly not in 
Chicago but near Chicago. I will call for the re-reading of the resolu- 
tion and report of the Committee. 


(The Secretary reads the resolution and report.) 


Mr. Ety : It seems to me that covers everything but the election 
of a president, and if we want to arrive at something definite, we 
might first decide upon this point. 

Mr. Weston JENKINS: I do not exactly understand the status of 
business. As I understand, he offers as a substitute his resolution, 
and I second it. 

I will simply say that, not differing at all with the sentiments of the 
report and acquiescing entirely in the force of the statements made by 
the president of that Committee, it seems to me very clear that this 
convention has now reached one of its turning points. It has out- 
grown the methods which have worked so admirably hitherto under 
the very able and conscientious administration of that gentleman. 


Mr. Dosyns: I rise toa point of order. Mr. Westervelt’s resolu- 
tion is a substitute for the paper now before the Convention. 

Tue Preswent: Before the house is the adoption of the report of 
the Committee. 

Mr. Switer : I would like to have one word in regard to the adop- 
tion of the report of the Special Committee, and would say that not 
long ago the Standing Executive Committee was enlarged by the ad- 
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dition of two gentlemen, one from the Province of Ontario, and one 
from the South, which will increase the usefulness, power and efti- 
ciency of the Committee. In view of the enlarged Committee and the 
increased usefulness we expect from it, I suggest that we adopt the 
report of the Special Committee as offered, and trust to the supreme 
wisdom and guidance of the gentlemen composing the Standing Ex- 
ecutive Committee who have so long and so well arranged for, pre- 
vided for, and carried out every measure that our American instructors 
have ever adopted. Among other things that have had to do with our 
best interests, are the publication of the Annals, the preparation of 
reports, and the contrivance of ways and means by which our meet- 
ings should be more efficient. And I ask if they have not abundant- 
ly proved their efficiency. I trust this resolution, practically giving to 
the present Executive Committee the power to conduct all the affairs 
of the convention, will be adopted. 


Tue PresipENt: Are you ready for the question ? 

All those in favor of adopting the report of the Committee will 
manifest it by the usual sign. Those opposed, by the same sign. It is 
unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Switer: I now move that the Standing Executive Committee 
be appointed as the Committee recommended in the report just 
adopted. 


Tue PresipEnT: You have heard the motion of Mr. Swiler. All 
those in favor of it will manifest it by the usual sign. Those opposed, 
by the same sign. The motion is carried. 


Dr. G. O. Fay: I would like to announce that “ How to Conduct 
Recitations,” by J. L. Smith, of Minnesota, will be the first paper to- 
night. 


Tue PrestpENtT: A telegram has just been received, directed to 
Dr. A. Graham Bell, which the Secretary will read : 


( Read by the Secretary.) 


** Please present my regrets to the President of the Convention. Prior arrange- 
ment has detained me here. Have expressed a paper.’’ 
“J. C. GORDON.” 


The convention then, upon motion, adjourned to half-past seven. 


Turspay Evrentne, Aucust 26. 


The Normal department of the convention was called to order by 
Dr. G. O. Fay, at half past seven o’clock, who announced that the first 

aper of the evening, “ How to Conduct Recitations,” by Prof. J. L. 

mith, of Minnesota, would be read by Dr. J. L. Noyes, Principal of 
the Minnesota Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

Dr. Noyss: If the friends will keep quiet, I will try to make myself 
heard. The writer of the paper that I hold in my hand is Prof. J. L. 
Smith, a graduate of the National Deaf-Mute College, and one of my 
most reliable teachers. He fully expected to be here in person to pre- 
sent this paper, but when I left home he informed me that duty called 
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him to remain at home, and he wished to see that the paper was pre- 
sented to theconvention. I will read the paper just as he prepared it, 
and as a large and influential part of this convention is composed of 
ladies—ladies of experience and ability—I wish that we might have 
more of them on the platform, and therefore I have asked my daugh- 
ter, who is one of my assistant teachers, to interpret to you the paper as 
I, shall read it. 


HOW SHALL RECITATIONS BE CONDUCTED ? 


By J. L. Smith, of the Minnesota Institution. | 


The daily recitation is the surest test of the progress of the pupils 
and of the capability of the teacher. It becomes, then, a matter of 
importance to determine how recitations shall be conducted to obtain 
the best results. 

In a class taught by the manual method, there are two ways of 
reciting—(1) by writing, (2) by finger-spelling. In seeking to 
discover which of these is preferable, two points must be considered 
—economy of time, and the general welfare of the pupils. 

The method of recitation by writing is the one most used in our 
schools, though signs and finger-spelling : are employed, in an auxiliary 
manner, to a ‘greater or less extent. 

In its relation to economy of time, the written recitation does not 
stand in a favorable light. The labor of correcting, one by one, the 
written exercises of a class of fifteen or twenty pupils, is immense. If 
the teacher aims to do the work carefully and faithfully, interpolating 
the necessary explanations and illustrations for each pupil, considerable 
valuable time is consumed. Much of this correcting and explaining is 
mere repetition, since different pupils frequently bring forward the 
same errors. While the teacher is busy correcting, a large proportion 
of the pupils are idle. One of the most difficult problems of the class- 
room is how to keep the pupils occupied while the correction of 
exercises is proceeding. Giving the pupils additional work to do will 
not mend matters, as they can fill their slates in much less time than 
the teacher can correct them. Some teachers adopt the expedient of 
correcting exercises outside of school hours. This is bad policy. 
Corrections thus made are almost valueless to the pupils, because few 
of them care enough about their daily work to critically examine errors 
which are one day old. . 

We will now view the written recitation in its relation to the welfare 
of the pupils. I prefer to treat this phase of the question from a pure- 
ly hygienic standpoint. Consider what a vast amount of writing our 
deaf boys and girls do during their school course. Day after day 
they sit at their desks, curled up into all awkward shapes, bent for- 
ward, lungs contracted, limbs distorted, eyes strained, either too near 
or at a wrong visual angle. Step into any classroom while the pupils 
are writing, and look around. How few occupy an easy, graceful 
position. How many are in attitudes that are detrimental to the free 
and healthy circulation of the blood. These children are all growing ; 
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their bones are flexible; and ail their vital organs are peculiarly 
susceptible to injury. 

One of the most eminent opticians in this country has said, that the 
increasing frequency of short-sightedness in children and young people 
is due to the habit of bending forward much in reading, “writing 
and study. In our zeal to develop the intellectual energies of our 
charges, we are apt to overlook their physical well-being, or trust to 
out of school influences to attend to it. Deaf children are subject to 
more restriction of healthful activity than is good for them. First, 
there are several hours in the school-room, necessitating so much bend- 
ing forward over books and slates. Then come several hours of in- 
dustrial work—sewing, tailoring, shoemaking—also requiring more or 
less bending forward. Last of all is the evening study-hour, by arti- 
ficial light, ¢ a repetition of the school-room w ork. 

The recitation by finger-spelling relieves this constant strain. 
While reciting, the pupils can occupy easy, natural, upright positions ; 
or, better still, they may be required to stand up. The teacher 
stands before the class. The true teacher will never sit while conduct- 
ing a recitation or addressing the class. The attention of all is fixed 
upon him. Then is given the opportunity for the exercise of the 
highest and truest powers of the teacher, as shown in the skill and 
ingenuity with which questions are asked. 

A prominent educator of America says, ‘He alone is a good teacher 
who is not, like Peter Lombard, a ‘master of sentences,’ but, like 
Socrates, a master of questions. * * * The real pedagogue—child- 
leader—is the child questioner. To question well is to teach well.” 

To educate a child, as plainly evinced by the etymology of the 
word—educere, to lead forth, is not to fill up its mind with the 
varied information found in a text- book, or possessed by the teacher ; 
but it is to skilfully and carefully “lead forth” the mind of the child, 
causing it to gather and assimilate knowledge for itself. In no better 
way can this be done than by judicious questioning. For this, the 
method of recitation by finger-spelling offers the greater scope. 

Questions may be varied to suit the understanding of the pupils. 
A dull pupil may be helped and encouraged by leading questions. If 
a pupil recites by rote, a searching question will make it clear, whether 
or not the pupil really understands what he says. Pupils who 
have failed to comprehend certain parts of the lesson, may be enlight- 
ened by observing the answers of their classmates. If a pupil rambles 
from the point, he can be promptly checked, and waste of time 
prevented. 

But the chief advantage in this way of reciting, is that all correc- 
tions and explanations are made to the class as a whole, and not to 
individual pupils, as in the written recitation. Repetition is thereby 
avoided, and time saved. Unlimited opportunity is given to the 
teacher for the introduction of illustrations and incidents calculated to 
augment the interest of the pupils, and for the elucidation of difficult 
parts of the lesson. 

Finger-spelling cultivates quickness of perception, rapidity of 
thought, closeness of attention, conciseness of expression. And the 
knowledge that their answers are seen and criticised by their class- 
mates, will act as a stimulus to the pupils to do their best. 
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The daily recitation should include the following features : 


1. A review of the preceding lesson. 

2. ‘Testing the knowledge of the pupils concerning the lesson of 
the day . 

3. Instruction on difficult or obscure points. 

4, Assigning the next lesson. 


Reviewing the preceding lesson should be esteemed an important 
feature of our daily work. It is not what we eat, but what we digest, 
that gives nourishment to the body. It is not what a child learns 5 but 
what its mind retains and assimilates, that contributes to intellectual 
growth. A few comprehensive questions, judiciously put by the 
teacher, will suffice to determine how much, or how little, of the pre- 
ceding lesson has been retained by the pupils. 

That the pupils’ knowledge of the lesson for the day may be thor- 
oughly tested, it is indispensable that the teacher should study the lesson 
carefully, and have an entire comprehension of it in all its bearings. 
No one is competent to teach a subject, who is not entirely familiar 
with it ; and no one can become familiar with a subject, who does not 
study it. Explanations of obscure points in the lesson should be pre- 
pared ; definitions and synonyms of new words made ready, idioms 
noted ; and, in the course of the recitation, it is a most excellent prac- 
tice for the teacher to use the wall slates freely, writing down certain 
forms of speech, illustrative sentences, bits of information, definitions. 
and synonyms, which are, thus, much more likely to become fixed in 
the minds of the pupils. 

Assigning the next lesson deserves more attention than is usually 
given toit. ‘Finish the chapter,” “Take next lesson,” “‘ Study pages 
10 to 15,” “ Go toend of first paragraph on page 20,” are some common 
methods of assigning a lesson, and they are to be unreservedly con- 
demned. The teacher should go over the next lesson in advance, and 
when he assigns it, he should point outits connection with the preced- 
ing lesson, or lessons; at the same time making the pupils acquainted 
with its salient points. 

For conducting a recitation as above outlined, the method of finger- 
spelling is clearly the most advantageous. I have followed that 
method for six years ; one year with a class of four-year pupils, and 
thereafter with more advanced pupils. I have often had recourse, 
temporarily, to the written recitation for the sake of comparison. The 
result has invariably convinced me of the superiority of the finger- 
spelling method, both as regards economy of time and the ogee of 
the pupils. 

In the Annals for last April, Professor A. G. Draper treats of “ The 
Manual Alphabet in Schools for the Deaf,” in a valuable and sugges- 
tive article. We all recognize that there is a lack of understanding of 
ordinary finger-spelling among our pupils. I am inclined to think 
that this is due, in great part, to the excess of written work in our 
classrooms, and the lack of sufficient exercise in connected questions 
and answers by means of the manual alphabet. I believe that, if 
finger-spelling were made the general method of conducting class- 
room exercises throughout the whole course, there would be an 
appreciable improvement among our pupils. 
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To sum up, the advantages of recitation by means of the manual 
alphabet may be outlined as follows: It saves time. Spelling on the 
fingers is a more rapid means of communication than writing. It is 
far more in conformity with hygienic principles than writing. It 
gives the broadest scope for the exercise of the teacher’s individuality. 
It enables the class to work more together, adds variety, and lends 
increased vivacity and interest to the routine of the class-room. 
Finally, it is the method which most closely approximates the course 
followed in our public schools. And we may rest assured that the 
nearer we approach these schools in our methods and results, the nearer 
we are to bridging the gulf, which centuries of neglect, ignorance, 
and misapprehension have placed between the deaf and the hearing 
child. 

‘Tue CuarrMAN: For the benefit of those members who were not 
present at the afternoon session of the convention, and did not have 
the pleasure of seeing it, Madame Alberti has kindly consented to re- 
peat the recitation of the hymn. 


Dr. Peet: Dr. Fay has requested me to say that in this repetition 
of the hymn that was given this afternoon, Miss Constant will sing 
it, while Madame Alberti gives it in appropriatesigns. [‘ Nearer, My 
God, to Thee,” was then recited. | 

Tur Cuarrman : The next exercise will be given by Mr. Edmund 
Lyon, of Rochester, who will describe a Phonetic Manual devised by 
himself and used, to some extent, in the Western New York Institution. 


A PHONETIC MANUAL, 


By Edmund Lyon, of Rochester. 


Mr. President and the Members of the Convention: In some respects 
my appearance here to-night is peculiar. I am an outsider and a lay- 
man, interested, however, in the education of the deaf, and share with 
you the common interest and aim to fit those perhaps in some respects 
less fortunate than ourselves to battle with the serious things of life. 
It is wholly upon this ground that I presume to ask your attention and 
indulgence. 

Invention and exposition do not at all go hand in hand, so if I fail 
to make a satisfactory presentation of this manual, which is somewhat 
pretentiously entitled, I shall not surprise myself, nor need you be dis- 
appointed, In the limited time which is at my disposal, I may only 
hope to give a general idea of the new manual, together with a few of 
the reasons for its existence, and, if time will permit, also some of the 
objects which we hope may be attained by its adoption. 

It is sometimes interesting to follow the development even of those 
schemes, whose results we may not be altogether willing to accept. 
So perhaps the most agreeable way, in which I can afford a general 
apprehension of this manual and the principals which underlie it, is to 
let you follow the history of its development as it has advanced sted 
by step, from arbitrary and unsuggestive letters up to speaking sym- 
bols. I use the word “speaking,” because in the manual now under 
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consideration a signification attaches to the different parts of the 
hand, so that each position has a story to tell for those who understand 
its language. The several positions of the hand, now not only repre- 
sent various speech sounds, but have embodied within them a clear and 
concise statement of the way in which the represented sound is physio- 
logically or mechanically produced. 

Many months ago, I began the preparation of a manual which should 
have for its chief recommendation speed ; but as the work advanced, 
its scope widened until, finally, were attained the results which are re- 
presented in the chart now before you. At the outset my qualifica- 
tions for the task were very meagre. They consisted principally of a 
practical knowledge of phono-stenography, a very imperfect idea of 
the educational methods employed among the deaf, and a wholly 
incorrect notion regarding the ease and rapidity with which they could 
express their thoughts. Had I at that time been aware of the great 
facility of inter-communication among the deaf by means of the sign- 
language, or had I been told that in a single institution there were 
scores of pupils who could spell at the rate of from 125 to 150 words 
per minute, I certainly should have hesitated a long time before at- 
tempting the inauguration of any improvement. It seemed to me, how- 
ever, from my limited observation, that the facility of inter-com- 
munication among the deaf was not what it should be, and might be 
greatly improved. 

In many respects the eye is superior to the ear, and is capable of re- 
cognizing nicer distinctions. This is illustrated in a comparison of the 
powers of the eye and ear, in the detection of shades of color on the 
part of the one, and the detection of pitch on the part of the other. 
Evidently, therefore, the deaf were not lacking in their ability to per- 
ceive and apprehend visibly represented speech sounds, but were ap- 

arently in need of a more perfect mode of representing such sounds. 
f only a method could be discovered whereby their dexterity in re- 
presenting sounds could be made commensurate with their power of 
perceiving them, then the greatest possible facility for the interchange 
of thought would be attained. 

My experience in the use of phonography had shown me that it was 
possible to transmute speech sounds into legible characters as rapidly 
as they could be uttered and afterwards with the same rapidity to re- 
transmute those characters into the original sounds. This suggested 
the advisability of calling the phonetic principle into requisition, and 
I at once set about devising my first manual, which had for its founda- 
tion that loose, but practical, analysis of speech sounds employed in 
ordinary shorthand writing. The positions of the common manual 
were retained as far as available, only being modified or replaced 
when incompatible with an easy and rapid transition from one position 
to another. To this end especial study and attention was given to the 
sequence of sounds as they occur in spoken words. This was also 
borne in mind in the selection of new positions to represent sounds not 
already particularly provided for. To such an extent was the 
primary object of the manual attained, that with a few weeks’ prac- 
tice I was able to spell at the rate of 115 words per minute, whereas a 
much longer use of the old manual had only enabled me to spell at the 
rate of 80 words per minute. 
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Last spring this manual accidentally came to the notice of Prof. Z. F. 
Westervelt, Principal of the Rochester Institution. He thought he 
saw in it sufficient merit to warrant him in making an experimental 
use of it in his school. I think he did not take into consideration the 
element of speed so much as he did the fact that it was a phonetic 
manual ; that it provided a convenient and ever present mode of 
representing words as spoken and of giving to each sound a positive 
and invariable symbol—thus affording a certain stimulus to the 
memory of the deaf and aiding them in their efforts at articulation. 

It, however, soon became apparent to the faculty and myself that 
the new manual, although possessing speed, failed to have many 
other qualities of fargreaterimportance. It was phonetic but extremely 
circumscribed. Its positions represented invariably the same sounds, but 
those positions gave no hint regarding the formation of the sound. 
Being thoroughly convinced that no amount of patching could make 
this manual satisfactory to the profession I abandoned it entirely and 
started anew. 

This time I built on a more worthy foundation. I have done myself 
the honor of following Dr. Bell’s exquisite analysis, which is so simple 
and yet so exhaustive. In regard to the scope of the manual, which is 
now submitted for your consideration, I need only say that it clearly 
sets forth all of the characteristics which are involved in Dr. Bell’s 
scheme of Consonants, Vowels, Glides, and Combinations. 

I will first explain the consonant positions, and endeavor to show 
how they indicate the various consonant characteristics. 

The positions of the hand are, as I have intimated, descriptive of 
the vocal organs and their functions, so, in order to understand the 
manual, we must hold clearly in mind certain fundamental facts re- 
garding those organs. Aside from the Throat, whose consideration I 
shall for the present postpone, the modifiers consist of the Back of the 
Tongue, Top of the Tongue, Tip of the Tongue, and the Lips. The 
Back and Top may be regarded as posterior, and the Tip and Lip as 
anterior modifiers. In representing the posterior modifiers the hand is 
held at an angle to the arm, while in representing the anterior modi- 
fiers the hand is upright or in line with the arm. This will be readily 
understood by reference to the chart, which shows the various conso- 
nant positions. It should be observ ed that in changing from one posi- 
tion to another the palm of the hand always remains in the same plane, 
and that the arm is held substantially motionless, it being permitted 
neither to twist nor to sway. 

In the manual, the Back is distinguished from the Top, and the Lip 
is distinguished from the Tip, by the direction which the lower pha- 
langes of the fingers take, relatively to the palm of the hand. The 
Back and Lip, having the lower phalanges of the fingers, take relatively 
to the palm of the hand. The Back and Lip having the lower pha- 
langes of the fingers in the same plane as the palm. The Top and Tip 
having the lower phalanges of the fingers at right angles to the palm. 
It will, therefore, be seen that the Back is exactly like the Lip except, 
that with the Back the hand is held at an angle to the arm to indicate 
a posterior position, while with the Lip, the hand is held upright to in- 
dicate an anterior position. A similar relation exists between the Top 
and the Tip. The reason for this resemblance between the Back and 
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Lip, and between the Top and Tip is the fact that when in the forma- 
tion of consonant sounds the Back of the tongue is not employed 
alone, it is always mixed or used in conjunction with the Lips 
and vice versa ; and when the Top of the tongue is mixed it is al- 
ways mixed with the Tip of the tongue and vice versa. 
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Having fully described and illustrated the four general positions of 
the hand which indicate the Back, Top, Tip, and Lip, it now remains 
for us to show further differentiations of those general positions and 
their significations, 

The second and third phalanges of the fingers and thumb are still 
available in all of these general positions with which to make specific 
modification, Asa signification attaches to these modifications which 
is invariable, I may speak of them generally. 

Great care should be exercised in changing the positions of the 
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second and third phalanges of the fingers, so as not to throw their first 
or lower phalanges out of position. These latter phalanges must 
always be parallel, and must either be in the plane of the palm or at 
right angles thereto, a failure to observe this will result in the forma- 
tion of anomalous and meaningless positions. 

The first and second fingers are always descriptive of the character 
of the opening at the point indicated by the general position of the 
hand. When one and only one of these fingers is straightened the orifice 
is represented as single or Primary. When both of these fingers are 
straightened and in contact with each other, the orifice is represented 
as consisting of two parts or Divided. When neither of these fingers 
are straightened the orifice is represented as being, at the inception of 
the sound, wholly wanting or Shut. 

The third and fourth fingers always indicate that the consonant is, 
or is not, Mixed. When both of these fingers are straightened and in 
contact with the other straightened fingers, we are given to understand 
that two modifying positions are used in conjunction to produce the 
represented sound, but that the modifying position indicated by the 
general position of the hand is primary, and the other modifying posi- 
tion secondary or auxiliary. Thus when one and only one of the 
fingers which are descriptive of the orifice is straightened at the same 
time that these fingers are straightened, and is in contact with them, 
a Mixed consonant is represented, and when all the fingers are 
straightened and in contact with each other, a Mixed-Divided con- 
sonant is represented. 

The second phalanx of the thumb always relates to the manner in 
which the breath is used. When this phalanx is carried out beyond the 
side of the hand, and is out of contact, it represents the breath as passing 
into the nose or Nasality. When the phalanx occupies any other posi- 
tion it represents the breath as passing into the mouth. In forming a 
consonant position this phalanx of the thumb is never permitted to lie 
diagonally across the palm. 

Whenever the breath is accompanied with voice, the upper or ter- 
minal phalanx of the thumb (which always refers to voice) is brought 
in line with the second phalanx, and whenever the breath is unaccom- 
panied with voice the upper phalanx is bent at right angles to the 
second phalanx. 

In reading the fingers we begin at the index side of the hand and 
give positive attributes to all straightened fingers which are in contact 
with each other, and negative attributes to all fingers which are bent 
or which are separated from straightened fingers standing nearer to 
the index side of the hand. 

Alone, in the representation of throat positions, are negative attri- 
butes given to the fingers by separating them. This constitutes the 
distinguishing feature between the Throat and the Back positions. 

By means of these general positions and their modifications, fifty- 
two positions of the vocal organs are clearly and accurately described. 

In regard to the vowel positions I will simply say that they are 
thirty-six in number and fully set forth all the functions of the vocal 
organs while producing the sounds which they represent. The vowel 
positions are wider and firmer than the consonant positions, thus hint- 
ing at the physiological difference between vowels and consonants. 
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The Glides follow, and are in perfect harmony with the principles 
which underlie the formation of vowel and consonant positions. 
Moreover, a way is provided for an easy transition from the vowel to 
the glide position, so that the former merges into the latter by a glid- 
ing movement thereby portraying the actual operation of the vocal 
organs. 

Time will not permit me to dwell upon the advantages which might 
be expected to accrue to the deaf from the adoption of this or some 
similar mode of representing speech sounds. I will, therefore, without 
further remarks submit for your indulgent consideration this phonetic 
manual, which is the outgrowth ofa sincere desire to narrow the chasm 
which separates us from our silent brothers and sisters. 


Dr. Peer: I would like very much to see a practical illustration 
in a sentence. 

Mr. Lyon: I will give one line, “ Now I lay me down to sleep ;” 
illustrating it. 

Mr. WestERVELT : I should like to say a few words with regard to 
Mr. Lyon’s manual, which has been used by our advanced classes 
with great satisfaction both to teachers and pupils. The revised 
form, which has been presented to you this evening, based upon the 
scientific presentation of positions of the vocal organs in Visible 
Speech, is, we think, a valuable device for teaching speech to the deaf. 
It was used with some of our classes for about two weeks before 
school closed ; the knowledge which pupils had previously of Bell’s 
symbols, enabled them to learn to use the manual readily, because they 
apprehended—what Mr. Lyon has explained to us this evening—the 
arbitrary but significant and clearly defined relation between the parts: 
and positions of the hand in his phonetic manual, and the different 
positions of the vocal organs modifying the current of breath and 
voice in the production of speech. It has been a pleasure to the 
scholars to study out their individual peculiarities of speech, and pre- 
sent them in this manual. Any one, watching a class practicing the 
phonetic manual, will see that the thought is concentrated, primarily, 
upon the action of the vocal organs, the positions taken by the hand 
being secondary. 

Mrs. Mills, in: her Chinese School for the Deaf, will find this 
alphabet a help ; she says that the pronunciation of Chinese is much 
more easily acquired by the deaf than English, but the language of 
“‘ lip-reading ” does not present a satisfactory medium for intercourse 
among her deaf pupils, so that she has felt the need of some form of 
manual alphabet which the pupils could use; the twenty-seven 
characters of our ordinary manual alphabet, not being adaptable to 
Chinese words, which are not alphabetically written. She has used 
Bell’s Universal Visible Speech Alphabet to write out the Chinese 
words she has wanted to teach, and finds her deaf pupils learn to 
write and read words in this form much more readily than they do in 
the picture form used in that country. She is delighted to hear that 
her Chinese children will soon be enabled to acquire a colloquial use 
of the Mandarin dialect through a Visible Speech manual. 


Mr. Lyon : 1 took the liberty to prepare for distribution to the 
members of the convention some photo-engraved charts of the 
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honetic manual alphabet, but through delay in the delivery of 

aggage, I am unable to present them to-night. Should they come 
before the close of the convention, I should be very glad to present 
copies to any who desire them. 


Dr. Bett: I think that a phonetical manual alphabet like that de- 
vised by Mr. Lyon may be a very important aid to articulation teach- 
ing. I have long felt the need of some means of presenting rapidly 
and clearly to the eyes of deaf children the exact pronunciation of 
our language. Unfortunately ordinary spelling does not do this. It 
is unphonetical—nay—more than unphonetical, it is misleading. Arrti- 
ficial difficulties are introduced. Children try to pronounce words as 
they are spelled, and the results, I am afraid, are sometimes rather 
startling to unaccustomed ears. Speech-reading is ambiguous, and 
though pupils may gather the sense of what we say from the mouth, 
they cannot see details of pronunciation, upon which good speech de- 
pends. Many of the actions of the vocal organs are entirely concealed 
from observation. 

If our pupils are ever to speak well, they must see speech as others 
hear it. The details of pronunciation must be presented to their eyes 
as clearly and unambiguously as sounds are presented to the ears 
of ordinary children. Not only so, but the words must be presented 
again and again—not once, not twice, but hundreds and thousands of 
times. Constant repetition to the eye is necessary in order to impress 
the correct pronunciation upon the memory. I consider a phonetical 
representation of speech, as absolutely necessary to good articulation, 
in the case of the deaf. Without it, the articulation tends, in process 
of time, to become vague ; and imperfections arise,’ which detract 
from the quality of the speech, though they do not necessarily inter- 
fere with intelligibility. 

The unphonetical nature of our spelling seriously retards the acqui- 
sition of speech by our pupils, and renders the introduction of oral 
methods slow and laborious. In countries like Germany and Italy, where 
the phonetical difficulty does not exist (for the spelling corresponds to 
the ne articulation teaching is universal. The difticul- 
ty in English speaking countries is entirely artificial. Our language is 
certainly more easy for a deaf child to speak than the German, with its 
difficult gutturals and combinations of consonants ; yet articulation 
teaching is less successful in English speaking countries than in any 
other. I attribute this largely to the unphonetical nature of our spell- 
ing. 
We need books in phonetical type, and a rapid means of writing or 
spelling phonetically. Numerous books have been printed in England 
in the Pitman and Ellis type, and these might perhaps prove useful as 
reading matter for our articulation pupils. The symbols of visible 
speech probably form the best phonetical characters yet devised, but 
printed books in visible speech have not yet been prepared, nor are 
the ordinary symbols well adapted for rapid use. Various forms of 
the symbols were given to the world by my father—capital and lower 
case letters, script forms, and shorthand characters, In our schools 
for the deaf, the capital letters alone are usually employed, so that the 
phonetical writing, though clear and distinct, is slow and laborious. 
My father has more recently modified his shorthand characters for the 
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special use of the deaf into a system of letters, which he terms line- 
writing. Unfortunately, however, no books in line-writing have yet 
been prepared for the use of the deaf, nor has the system been fully 
explained to teachers. I have no hesitation in expressing the opinion 
that line-writing forms the simplest system of phonetical writing that 
has ever been offered to the world. It is not so rapid as shorthand, 
but much more easy and rapid than ordinary writing, and it is des- 
tined, I have no doubt, to be of great value in articulation work. A 
phonetical manual alphabet would probably form a still more expedi- 
tious and life-like method of presenting pronunciations to the eyes of 
the deaf. My father and I both tried our hands at the invention of 
such an alphabet many years ago, but our ideas were not developed 
into practice, nor taught to others. 

We certainly need a means of presenting pronunciations clearly and 
rapidly to the eyes of the deaf, and such a means is offered to us now 
by Mr. Lyon and Mr. Westervelt. I hail the appearance of this new 
manual alphabet as a germ from which something great and impor- 
tant will undoubtedly be developed for the good of the deaf. 


Tux Cuarrman: The next paper will be “Books and Reading for 
the Deaf,” by Prof. Thomas F. Fox, Assistant Librarian of the New 
York Institution. 
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READING AND BOOKS FOR THE DEAF. 


By Thomas F, Fox, of the New York Institution. 


The best criterion, of successful teaching of the deaf, is the con- 
tinuance of right reading habits beyond the school. Yet a survey of 
our school courses presents a strong indictment of some one’s neglect. 
We devote our energies to almost everything else, to arithmetic, 
history, geography, penmanship and so on, but how many of us make 
reading a regular class-room exercise? In our work, this branch 
appears to occupy the last, sometimes the least, of our consideration. 

Now as congenitally deaf pupils, as a rule, do not read voluntarily, 
it becomes necessary to teach them how to read. There is no habit 
more worthy of encouragement, no art better deserving to be taught— 
especially as it forms the most important element of language work, 
and is the key to all the future mental progress of our pupils. The 
difficulties which beset them in mastering language, rob reading of 
most of its pleasures for them. It consequently requires persistence, 
and not a little ingenuity to make them appreciate its value. But once 
let us kindle the flame and reading itself will supply the fuel. 

; The practical question is, “‘ How and when shall I begin to create a 
; love for reading in my pupils?” Begin in the primary classes ; sow 
the seed as early as possible. In the beginning, let our deaf pupils be 
treated to the same stories that so tickled ourselves when children. 
The sooner they are introduced to books written for hearing children, 
the better, for the phrases thus picked up will be such as are of most 
use in daily intercourse. Linen or paper covered books of jingles 


| daintily illustrated, amuse them, and their tender minds receive their 
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first impressions in the right direction. Imagination is the hearing 
child’s world ; he revels in imaginative stories. Why should this not 
be the case with the deaf child? But in the majority of instances, 
the little mind is starved. Ask any ordinary class of little deaf chil- 
dren how’many have been told of “Cinderella?” Very few, if any. 
“Dear Old Mother Goose ” is an unheard of personage. Explain one 
of the rhymes to them. How tbeir faces brighten, how ready they are 
for more. Give them, then, an opportunity to learn about “ Little Red 
Riding Hood,” and kindred heroics, and we shall be certain to interest 
them. For several years, I have been endeavoring to discover a 
method of creating in my advanced pupils a taste for general litera- 
ture, and have lately employed the following plan. 

We form ourselves in a circle, each with a reader in hand, and one 
is selected to spell out a section of a piece previously agreed upon. 
When he has finished, I inquire if the section is understood by all, and 
when there are doubts as to the meaning of words and phrases, they 
are explained freely and fully, by spelling if possible, by signs if ne- 
cessary. The dictionary is appealed to when necessary, and sometimes, 
when unnecessary, I‘refer to it myself to impress on the pupils the 
fact that even teachers go to the dictionary, and there is nothing to be 
ashamed of in referring to itfrequently. On other occasions, the exer- 
cise is varied. Instead of using a reader, a selection from some poet 
is placed on the large slate, and a pupil is selected to give a translation 
of it in signs—for it may be laid down as a cardinal principle that if 
a deaf-mute can give the substance of a poetical selection in signs, he 
comprehends its meaning. If the pupil selected fails to comprehend it, 
I give an illustration myself, after which we discuss the selection, its 
words, phrases, its figures of speech and allegorical references, and I 
find that the exercise is producing good results. I believe there may 
be some better method than this, and I hope to profit from whatever 
experience other teachers of the deaf have had in this direction. 

But whether in the school or beyond the school, we must always 
have an interested attitude towards what is read, if the reading is to 
be fruitful. Then to insure the assimilation of what is read, to make 
it really one’s own, provision must be made for its discussion, or re- 
turn in some form of essay or debate. : 

In this Institution’s literary club, by requiring pupils to engage in 
discussions and debates on topics allied to their school work, we have 
been able to induce a wide range of general reading, to say nothing of 
valuable practice in concise essay writing. 

An important question is, “ What shall the pupils read?” Pro- 
vided they have been properly trained, give them what they like to 
read ; the only difficulty that will meet us is the consideration that the 
great —— of our pupils have a limited acquaintance with lan- 
guage. I am referring solely to congenitally deaf pupils, whose taste 
for reading must be acquired with much more difficulty than in the case 
of semi-mutes. During the past fifteen years the number of really good 
and interesting books has wonderfully inereased, and no teacher need be 
at a loss for an hour, in reference to the first hundred that should be 
put into a school library, if only semi-mutes were to be considered. 
But leaving those out of consideration, the teacher finds it difficult to 
provide a list suitable for the immediate use of the congenital deaf 
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pupils, for in giving them what is beyond their comprehension they 
are discouraged ; weariness and disgust are created in place of the 
enjoyment we had hoped to furnish. 

In the course of preparing this paper, it was suggested to me to 
present a list of the best hundred books suitable for congenital deaf 
pupils from ten to twenty years of age. While it is difficult to lay 
down a list that would be acceptable to every teacher, it will be con- 
ceded that we need most of all, abundance of books on every day 
topics, in the simplest language that can be framed, and with plenty 
of illustrations. After a careful consideration of the books most fre- 
quently called for by our own pupils, it seems to me perfectly safe to 
put in such a list, books suitable for hearing children from the age of 
six to sixteen. Most of the books herein catalogued are among the 
books in our own library, those of the simplest language being desig- 
nated by an asterisk. The balance are suitable for the more advanced 
congenital pupils and for semi-mutes. 


Arabian Nights. 
* Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard ; or, Stories about Tea, 

Coffee, Sugar, Rice, etc. 1 vol. ‘ ‘ . Mrs. E. Kirby. 
Boyhood of Great Men. 1 vol. ° ‘ ° . John G, Edgar. 
Boy’s Book of Famous Rulers. 1 vol. ° . Lydia H. Farmer. 
Boy’s Library of Legend and Chivalry. 4 vols. . Sidney Lanier. 


1. Froissart. 3. Percy. 
2. King Arthur. 4, Mabinogion. 
Boy with an Idea Series. 5 vols. 
1. The Young Mechanic. 3. The Boy Engineer. 
2. Among Machines. 4, The Boy with an Idea. 


5. The Young Designer. 


Classic Story Series. 6 vols. 

Siege of Troy and Wandering of Ulysses. 
Stories of Old Rome and Wanderings of Aineas. 
King Arthur ; or Knights of the Round Table. 
Shakesperian Stories, simply told ; Comedies. 
Shakesperian Stories, simply told ; Tragedies. 
Chaucer’s Stories, simply told. 


* Dick Travers Abroad Series. 4 vols. 4 . Miss A. F. Samuels. 


Sop eto 


Elsie Book Series. 6 vols. : ‘ : ‘ Martha Finley. 
1. Elsie Dinmore. 4, Elsie’s Womanhood.- 
2. Elsie’s Holidays. 5. Elsie’s Motherhood. 
3. Elsie’s Girlhood. 6. Elsie’s Children. 
Eyes Right—A Bachelor’s Talk with the whales 1 vol. Adam Stywyn. 
Fairy Tales. 1 vol. ‘ ; Hans C. Anderson. 
* Fairy Tales and Popular Stories. ‘ ‘ ‘ . Grimm. 
* Familiar Friends. 1 vol. ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ Olive Patch. 
Florence Stories, The, 6 vols. “ig . Jacob Abbott. 
1, Florence and John. 4. The English Channel. 
2. Grimkie. 5. The Isle of Wight. 


8. The Orkney Islands. 6. Florence’s Return. 
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Footprints of Famous Men. 1 vol. ‘ ° . dohn G. Edgar. 
* Four Feet, Two Feet and No Feet. lvol. . Laura E. Richards. 
Girl’s Book of Famous Queens. 1 vol. ° Lydia H. Farmer. 
Good Old Times. 1 vol. : ° ° Rev. Elijah Kellogg. 


* Happy Home Library. 6 vols. 
1. The Happy Home. 4. Helen in Switzerland. 
2. Battle and Victory. 5. Louisa Broadhurst. 
8. Lost in the Jungle. 6. Our Home on the Marshland. 


* Hyacinth Books. 7 vols. 
1. Willie’s Hyacinth. 4, Only Sallie’s Story. 
2. The Lost Thimble. 5. Little Italian Boy. 
8. Little Red Book. 6. The Young Cottager. 
7. The Dairyman’s Daughter. 


Joe Bently, Naval Cadet. . % . Hl. I. Clark. 
Little Lord aes . , . Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
Little Men. ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ . Louisa May Alcott. 
Little Women. ; ° . ; ° ‘ ” - ” 
Live Oak. ; ‘ : ; . Rev. Elijah Kellogg. 
* Lives of our Presidents. ‘ Helen W. Pierson. 
* Madame How and Lady weed ; or r First Lessons in 

Earth Lore. . ‘ Charles Kingsley. 
* My Land and Water Friends. . Mary E. Bamford. 
“ Oliver Optic’s” Works. (Boat Builder, or other 

Series.) 6 vols. . » ° ° W. F. Adams. 

1. All Adrift. 4, Stem and Stern. 

2. Snug Harbor. 5. All Taut. 

3. Square and Compass. 6. Ready About. 


Overhead ; or, What Harry and Nellie discovered 
in the Heavens. . . Laura A, Nichols. 
* Pansy Books. 4 vols. : ° ; ° Mrs. G. R. Alden. 
1. Five Friends. . Getting Ahead. 
2. Pansy Scrap Book. . Six Little Girls. 


* Picture Natural History. . . ° ‘ Mary E. C. Bouteil. 
* Popular Tales in Easy Words. 6 vols. 
1. Robinson Crusoe. - 4, Swiss Family Robinson. 
2. Pilgrim’s Progress. 5, Alsop’s Fables. 
8. Evening’s at Home. 6. Sanford and Merton. 


* Raindrop, The. . ; ‘ ° ° . James H. Logan. 
Rollo Books, The. 4 vols. ; . dacob Abbott. 
1. Rollo Learning to "Talk and Read. 

2. Rollo at Work and Play. 
3. Rollo at School and Vacation. 
4, Rollo’s Experiments and Museum. 


Science for the the Young Series. 4 vols. ‘ .  dacob Abbott. 
1. Heat. 3. Water and Air. 
2. Light. 4, Force. 
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Sea Kings and Naval Heroes. ‘ ° ‘ . John G. Edgar. 
Sound Bodies for Boys and Girls... . ‘ William Blaikie. 
Story of a Bad Boy. . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ; T. B. Aldrich. 
Story of Roland. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ James Baldwin. 
Story of Siegfried. ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ m « 

True Stories from History and Biography. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


Underfoot ; or, What Harry and Nellie Learned of 


the Earth’s Treasures. , : ‘ . Laura A, Nichols. 
What Mr. Darwin Saw on his Voyage Round the 
World in the Ship “ Beagle.” 


As a further aid to teachers in making a selection I give a list of 
the twenty books, which the readers of the Congregationalist under 
twelve years of age enjoyed and valued most highly. The young cor- 
respondents, 487 in all, selected the following list as their choice : 

Little Lord Fauntleroy, 377 | Eight Cousins, 122 
Little Women, 272 | Five Little Peppers, 118 
Robinson Crusoe, 245 | Anderson’s Fairy Tales, 109 
Swiss Family Robinson, 193 | Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 179 | Under the Lilacs, 

Little Men, 174 | Youth’s Companion, 

Pilgrim’s Progress, 153 | The Bible, 

Sara Crewe, 149 | Hans Brinker, 

Aunt Jo’s Boys, 142 | Arabian Nights, 

An Old Fashioned Girl, 142 | Alice in Wonderland, 


It may in addition be of interest to mention here that, in little more 
than two years our pupils have used up two sets of the Elsie Books, a 
set of the Rollo Books, while we have now our second set of the 
Florence Books. Of the works of “ Oliver Optic ” and Horatio Alger, 
our pupils have literally devoured three complete sets of each within 
the past fifteen years. I have intentionally left out of this list such 
works as those of Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, and the like, as they are 
appreciated only by the most advanced of our pupils. In this Institu- 
tion we make provision for this class by opening to them the privi- 
leges of the Teachers’ Library, under certain restrictions. They are 
allowed to choose their own books, but the Librarian and Assistant 
take care to advise them when a work apparently beyond their com- 
prehension is called for. In addition, these advanced pupils are 
allowed to share in another privilege enjoyed by the teachers and 
Officers ; the drawing of books from the Mercantile Library of’ New 
York City, in which the Institution holds twenty-three shares, on which 
the same number of books can be taken out at one time. The main 
body of pupils have a library of their own in the school building, from 
which they draw books every Friday, with the aid of their teachers. 
The already extended limits of this paper will not permit a more 
minute description of our system of book delivery, but any teacher 
who would like to look over the books, periodicals and newspapers set 
aside especially for the use of our pupils will be afforded every facility 
for inspection, and either Prof. Currier or myself will add any infor- 
mation in this line that may be desired. 
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THe CuarrmMan : Next is “ Reading Charts,” by Mr. D. R. Tilling- 
hast, of North Carolina. 


READING CHARTS. 
By David R. Tillinghast, of the North Carolina Institution. 


The great importance of having reading taught to deaf-mutes, and 
‘ataste for it created in their minds is universally acknowledged, 
but, I fear, is too little appreciated in practice. Hence, there is now 
no need for remarking at length upon the importance, but rather upon 
the method of attaining this much desired end. Many plans have been 
devised and brought forward, but when put in practice, have failed to 
accomplish what was claimed for them. In every case it has proved 
uphill work. 

Dr. A. G. Bell’s theory of “ having a deaf child read books in order 
to learn language, instead of learning language to read books,” seems 
fine and plausible, but, in my opinion, it can not stand the test of prac- 
tice inaclassroom. The power of reading even the simplest books, 
presupposes such a development from the original condition of his 
mind and such a knowledge of language as the deaf child never pos- 
sesses until he has been taught several years with great skill and in- 
dustry. 

Dr. Bell argues thus: The hearing child learns language by hearing 
it constantly repeated around him ; therefore, the deaf child, using 
eyes instead of ears, may learn language by constantly reading it as 
written in books. Arguing from analogy is often fallacious, however. 
Such an argument is only true when the analogy holds good in every 
essential particular between the two things compared. 

In the first place, Dr. Bell forgets how extremely simple and 
elementary is the language which a hearing child under four years 
of age first learns and uses ; how from “papa” and “mamma,” he 
passes to sentences of two and three words, those words being names 
of the simplest concrete things around him and of the simplest actions. 
No language in print can be found so elementary as this. Again, that 
language which the hearing child first learns has reference always to 
objects, actions, or events that are taking place before his own eyes, 
and these, therefore, explain to him the meaning of the language used. 
Besides this, the hearing child has the advantage of the infinite variety 
in tone and expression which always accompanies spoken language, 
and which always goes far to explain its meaning, and to further im- 
press it on his memory. Compare the language that falls on the ear 
of a hearing child in the nursery, in the mother’s room, at the table, on 
the playground, in beautiful walks through woods and fields under an 
infinite variety of circumstances, with that in cold print devoid of tone 
and expression, and impossible to be immediately applied in concrete 
form to surrounding objects. Where is the book so simple in the sub- 
ject it treats and the language it uses, that the deaf child can see those 
of the objects and actions spoken of, while sitting at his desk within 
the four walls of a schoolroom ? 
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Is it possible for a deaf child to learn the real meaning of language 
by merely looking (not reading) at printed words, without ever seeing 
the many and various images expressed by them? To give a deaf 
child, who knows nothing of language, even the simplest of books now 
printed, and expect him to learn language by constant repetition of 
looking over the printed words, phrases and clauses, that call up be- 
fore his mind no real images and that are mere symbols for what he 
cannot see, is to give an unweaned baby the food of a half-grown 
child, yet expect the baby to digest it and thrive on it as the older 
child does. 

But it is asked, if “the deaf child must acquire imperfectly, after 
years of labor, a language which is mastered by the hearing infant be- 
fore he is four years of age, and which foreigners, commencing at the 
age at which the deaf child begins school, acquire in a few months ?” 
My experience and observation both as pupil, and later as teacher, 
compel me to believe that such is really the fact. In the acquisition of 
language by the deaf, I cannot believe that there is any possible plan 
by which reading can be made to “ perform the function that hearing 
does for the ordinary child.” 

Dr. Bell thinks the deaf child ought to learn English by having a 
book before him and constantly striving to read, just as he himself 
learned to read Spanish. He forgets, however, that when he was 
learning to read, he did not have the undeveloped and infantile mind, 
with which the deaf child begins the study of English. Moreover, in 
already understanding and having control of a language as difficult as 
the English, he had an advantage over deaf-mutes which is beyond 
estimation. He had already learned how language is the symbolizing 
of all ideas, both abstract and concrete, and had become accustomed to 
noticing and distinguishing the thousands of subtile distinctions in the 
meaning and use of that vast collection of symbols called “ words.” 

To learn the first language is to climb, with many a back-slip and 
fall, the steep mountain side, while to pass from that to the secoad 
language is but to walk with some weariness and difficulty up a moder- 
ately steep hillside. Moreover, in walking up the hillside, you have 
already had the hard but beneficial training and developing of every 
muscle, by climbing the mountain side. Dr. Bell expects the deaf 
child to climb the mountain side as quickly and as easily as he himself 
walked up the hillside. 

I agree with Dr. Bell, however, as to the importance of reading for 
a regular school exercise in the learning of language. But I would 
urge that the pupils should be assisted at the same time, by means of 
action writing, pictures and pantomime, to understand the meaning of 
the words on the printed page before them. In this way, the condi- 
tions under which the deaf child has to learn the language, will be 
made as near as possible to those under which the hearing child does 
the same. Through means of pantomime and picture, the deaf-mute 
is made to see the connection between language and the ideas it repre- 
sents, just as in the varied circumstances of life, the hearing child is 
made to see the connection between the spoken words he hears and 
the objects and actions that he sees before him. 

Suppose a teacher, having selected two pupils, who seem to have no 
taste for reading, should cause them to sit by him, one on each side, 
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and have them read regularly a page or two from some suitable and 
interesting book, requiring each alternately to give the meaning in 
signs of every sentence. Suppose he keep this up for several years 
with the same pupil, what would be the result? With perhaps but 
few exceptions, I think it would always give them a good control of 
the language, and by thus making the great medium through which 
one mind talks to another, clear and transparent, it would, at the same 
time, create a thirst for wider knowledge and give them the means of 
acquiring it. It would, I think, result in piercing, for a little way, 
through that terrible wall of darkness that surrounds the undeveloped 
mind of the deaf-mute, and discourages his every effort to get beyond 
it into the broad light of human knowledge. That wall once pierced 
and the light from beyond once let in to the benighted mind, longing 
as it does for a wider sphere, and seeking continually a better under- 
standing, I believe that few would fail to begin striving for them- 
selves to get more and more light, and to become eager for that know- 
ledge which is so easily to be obtained in this modern day of books, if 
only one can read them. . But now the question would naturally arise, 
‘‘ What is to become of all the other pupils of your class?” We have 
come now to the question, to answer which this paper was written and 
I hope to answer it in a satisfactory manner. In place of books, I 
suggest the use of reading charts of a suitable size, on which specially 
selected reading matter has been printed in black type, large enough 
to be readily read at a distance of twenty feet. By means of these 
charts, I could place before a class of twenty or more, interesting 
stories or passages taken from various books, and require them to 
translate these, sentence by sentence, each pupil taking a sentence. 
The object of this constant and careful translation is to make certain 
that the pupil does not mistake the meaning of any word or sentence, 
just as a teacher of German would have his pupils translate German 
stories and passages into English for the same reason. It lessens the 
danger of the pupil’s losing his interest, if he is made to see every- 
thing clearly in this way. 

I would give only such assistance as was absolutely necessary to the 
understanding of the language. Such work would probably be looked 
forward to eagerly, as the most interesting part of the school work, 
because no loss of time and no expenditure of strength would occur, as 
is the case when reading matter must be laboriously copied on the 
blackboard, and because the pupil’s interest, once awakened, would 
continue, not being interrupted by the idiomatic difficulties. 

The great trouble is the question where such charts as would 
answer our purpose can be obtained. I, accordingly, move that this 
convention appoint a committee from the ablest and most experienced 
of our profession, which committee shall have, as their especial busi- 
ness, the preparing of the charts in the right form, and having them 
published. Pictures, specially prepared to illustrate some of the 
charts, and to aid in other school work, may be gotten up, I am con- 
fident, at such prices as will enable any institution to procure an abun- 
dance of them. 

I might make further suggestions as to the kind of reading matter 
that should be chosen and the manner of its preparation, but, for the 
present, I will close, hoping that the convention will approve my mo- 
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tion, and that practical good will result from its adoption. It is my 
earnest desire to see, at the earliest possible moment, the deaf-mutes of 
this widely extended nation, and of all other nations, as thoroughly 
educated as faithful teaching through the best methods can accom- 
plish, and if, by the suggestion I have just made, I have done some- 
thing toward improving and advancing our present methods of teach- 
ing them, I have attained my end and shall be well satisfied. 

As the pure, life-giving water from a great reservoir should flow, 
uninterrupted and uncontaminated, into every house of a large city, 
so influences, good and pure, should flow from this convention to 
every school for the deaf in this country and Canada, improving its: 
methods and elevating its standard. 


[Immediately after concluding his paper, Mr. Tillinghast addressed 
the convention as follows : } 


Mr. TittrneHast: I accordingly move that the convention ap- 
point a committee from the ablest and most experienced of our profes- 
sion, which committee shall have, as their especial business, the pre- 
paring of the reading charts, suggested in my paper, in the right 
form, and having them published. 

Pictures especially prepared to illustrate some of the charts, and to 
aid in other school work should also be arranged for. 


Tue Cuarrman: The motion is not in order on this occasion. This 
is a Normal session, not a Business session. The motion will be in 
order to-morrow afternoon. A paper has been prepared by Prof. T. 
F, Moseley, of the Nebraska Institution, upon “Forming Habits of 
Reading.” It will not now be read, but will be published in regular 
order in the Report of the Convention. We have a few moments left 
for discussion. 


FORMING HABITS OF READING. 


By T. F. Moseley, of the Nebraska Institution. 


The difficulty of inculcating the habit of reading is not insurmount- 
able. Skillful, intelligent teachers are devoting careful thought and 
earnest effort, and ways will be discovered to lead our pupils into such 
an acquaintance with printed language as to admit them into the 
enjoyment of literature. But as yet much remains to be done before 
we can feel satisfied with our labor in this direction. ‘ 

Courses of reading for the term, class exercises, printed lessons, daily 
papers and innumerable other plans have been devised, many of them 
full of excellence and none of them without some merit. 

It will hardly be claimed that any one plan is, in every particular, 
absolutely the best. Each teacher will select some definite system, 
which in his judgment is adapted to bis own, class, and will apply it 
in the schoolroom. 

Admitting that the plans are all good and the work earnest, it will 
remain true that, while some pupils may accomplish as much as could 
be expected, few of them will become great readers. 
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May not the reason for our partial failure be found in the fact that 
no rule or system can be practiced that will be effective upon each 
individual pupil ? 

The following propositions are submitted, wiz. : 

I. No one subject will interest every child ; nor will any subject 
interest a child at all times. 

II. Every child is sometimes, and no child is always, in a state of 
mind to be interested. 

III. The child who is not interested in what he reads, will not 
voluntarily read ; and if he do not voluntarily read, he will fail to be- 
come an habitual reader. 

IV. A child cannot be forced to like reading. 

If a course of reading be established for the term, each pupil will 
read, say, forty sketches ; but, according to the first proposition, not 
all the subjects will be interesting to every member of the class. 
Perhaps the majority will be pleased, but to a certain per cent of the 
class, the exercises will be distasteful, and just so far those exercises 
will have failed to acconiplish their purpose. In the full course of the 
term, every pupil will have failed of interest in some few subjects, and 
probably a few pupils will have failed of interest in nearly all. Much 
good will have been done by the course of reading, but at best, only 
partial success can be claimed. 

Apply the work to a single day. A teacher successfully selects sub- 
jects interesting to each particular child and appoints one hour to read. 

According to the second proposition, some of the pupils will be in a 
frame of mind to read, when the hour arrives ; but some will be ina 
disposition to do any thing but read. Here, too, we have accomplish- 
ed much, but partial failure stares us in the face. 

Whether the pupils like it or not, let us have reading lessons, day 
after day. Some of the pupils will yield at last and read from force 
of habit. Good! But some will not, and there we have it again, 
partial failure! For those who have not learned to enjoy the exercise 
will not voluntarily continue it. And by proposition three, such will 
not form a reading habit. 

It would seem to be true then, that in spite of the most careful ap- 
plication of the best of plans, many of our pupils would arrive at the 
end of their school life unable to derive more than the most meager 
enjoyment from from the perusal of books or newspapers ; and such a 
conclusion accords with the facts. 

But if plans and systems, and regular exercises fail, irregular, 
special exercises need not. Possibly, completed success may be 
achieved by supplementing the work done through regular methods 
by the utmost careful attention to those pupils who are not reached 
by the usual means. 

Spread the general system, like a net, under the whole school and 
catch as many as possible. Apply a good plan to the work of each 
schoolroom and rejoice in all who are satisfied in that way. There 
may be schools where whole classes are successfully treated in that 
manner. All such are eliminated from our problem. On the other 
hand, there are good teachers, who know that the majority of the deaf 
in the schools are non-readers And they are the ones to receive our 
special attention. 
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In dealing with these, all the peculiarities of temperament, personal’ 
habits, likes and dislikes, home and school influences, must be recog- 
nized and utilized. So must all kinds of printed matter. Nothing is 
to be despised that will interest the child for a moment or for a day. 
Library books and verses from the Bible are good. But, to catch the 
eye and fasten attention, they are often less available than word games 
at cards, circus posters, hand bills, illustrated catalogues of whatever 
may interest a child, papers from home, advertisments, business cards, 
letter heads, or even the signs on fence boards. Better read “ blood 
and thunder” stories and society novels than nothing. Better a per- 
verted imagination than none. 

Pupils may be inveigled into reading. O’Brian never was a reader, 
but he frequently appeared with a button-hole bouquet, purchased 
from a neighboring florist. The hint was taken, Vick’s Catalogue was 
placed in his hand. He found his favorite flower, learned its name, 
sought for other flowers which he knew and tried to learn about them. 
No further trouble with O’Brian. He can be led on indefinitely, and 
will never know how he first learned to take an interest in a book. 

A class enters the school room at 7:55. At that moment a passenger 
train rounds a curve into view from the schoolroom window. Boggs’ 
eyes sparkle, and he says in signs “Time exact ! Cars exact ! Always 
prompt! Funny cars! Through all countries! Come, go, pass! Fields 
and cities! People meet, happy ! People separate, sad! Toward home, 
smile ! Away from home, long face ! I see them at depot. Interesting 
cars !”? Alia, there’s a cue! 

Boggs strangely found various pieces of railway literature in his 
way. The bait was right. In afew days he brought to his teacher a 
notice of a proposed line from Montana to Alaska. Questions were 
asked, the cost and profits discussed. Boggs was intensely interested 
in the road, but best of all he had incidentally discovered that he 
could read of such things for himself. But Boggs says that the read- 
ing hour is “dry”! 

Archie’s brother removed to Dakota. Archie asked questions about 
that country. The teacher excused himself from talking, but gave the 
boy some written description of that State. Archie isa poor reader, 
but he read columns of boom literature on the productive soil and the 
genial climate in the Dakotan paradise. 

Fred was a crank on chickens. By reading poultry journals, he 
was led to other periodicals, till he wrote home for the family religious 
papers. Was it a coincidence that his mother sent him Methodist 
Advocates? From the Advocates, it was but a step to the “Great 
Religious Dailies,” and Fred has become a general reader. . 

Pupils can be énveigled into reading. Inveigled is the word. Can 
be led blindly into doing things they never would do if they knew it 
was required. There is a book, entitled ““The Boy’s Own Book,” full of 
descriptions of knots, snares, and nets ; how to make kites, traps, and 
boats ; to skin animals and preserve bugs. Boys who hate the read- 
ing-room, and would not touch a library book, will struggle for hours 
with the language of this book. And asareading exercise it isas good 
as any. They do manage to understand it and make the things de- 
scribed, which gives them confidence in their ability to enjoy books. It 
is only a step from the tricks here described to the life of some great 
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man who practiced these same tricks, The tricks and the man become 
associated. The man and his other attributes become interesting. 
The boy is into biography before he knows it! He could not be 
coaxed nor driven into it, but by management he was easily fooled 
into it. 

The old histories exhibit a picture of Putnam galloping down the 
stone stairs. Zhe Youth’s Companion advertises “ Putnam Horse Shoe 
Nails.” It was easy to raise the question : “ Was ‘ Old Put’s’ success in 
his daring escapade owing to these nails?” Admiration for the old 
General incited interest in the Putnam Horse Shoe Nails. The ad- 
vertisment held the attention of two restless boys until they had learned 
for themselves from printed matter that the best horse shoe nails are 
made from Norway iron. 

The schoolroom is not the only place to meet a child ; not the only 
place to ask a question which will set him thinking. 

A great obstruction to the best results from this outside, irregular 
labor for our children, is the fact that they run so in herds. If a child 
has a good impulse, his comrades are likely to strangle it before it can be 
worked out into deed. Every child likes, and should have, places 
where he can hide away from his playmates. Who does not remember 
the strange satisfaction of secretly stealing away to the old barn loft 
or hay stacks, the garret or behind the curtain of the big window, to 
read some exciting story, ponder over strange pictures, or possibly to 
secretly read a chapter of the Bible? Children dream as much in the 
daytime as at night. If we could know the working of the child’s 
mind, his idiosyncrasies, how easily could he be led! And the nearer 
we come to the intimate knowledge of our children, the greater success 
we shall have in leading them into light. So each child should be 
watched and every thing which can have influence on his mind be noted, 
There is music in every soul if the proper key can be discovered. At 
the right time and in the right place, some one should touch it. A 
human life is the reward of success! A human drudge is the cost of 
failure. 

Who can do all this work ? Not the teacher alone. No one person. 
The superintendent knows each pupil as he knows his own child. 
He casually asks what he is reading, and makes a suggestion, if it is 
best to do so. He has reports from teachers, and librarian, covering 
this question of reading as related to each child. Thus he encourages 
the children and punches up the teachers. 

The industrial teachers should show catalogues and price lists of 
tools, supplies, and fixtures; teach technical terms and _ phrases ; 
prepare lessons embracing words used in trades, and make arithmetical 
examples in keeping with respective trades. Printed matter suggest- 
ing where to buy and sell goods and supplies, should find its way into 
all the shops. If there is not time for these things in the shop, the 
foreman should see that the teachers in the schoolroom assist the 
pupil until he is able to read the language of his own trade. 

It would be well, if the supervisor could be a friend and companion, 
rather than a drudge ; could he supervise habits and manners, as well 
as breeches and boots, and know the school life of each pupil, his 
text books, subject under study, progress made and difficulties over- 
come. But no supervisor could do all this. 
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The whole family of pupils might be divided up, somewhat after 
the manner of classes in the Methodist Church ; and a leader provided 
for a small number of pupils to watch over and help ; not exactly to 
associate with, but to know intimately, and to do for each child what 
the supervisor would, but can not. 

Every teacher and officer who lives at the institute should be avail- 
able as leader of such a group, and be interested in at least a few in- 
dividuals. The older children of families at the Institute could make 
themselves useful letting their light shine. Somebody’s light should 
fall on every pupil. 

Weshould all be secretly conspiring to tempt, to allure, to entice 
the unwary pupil into an acquaintance with all forms ef printed matter, 
to the end that he may become a reader without knowing it. 


Dr. Bett: Allow me to direct your attention to a slight error in 
Mr. Tillinghast’s paper, but an important one. Mr. Tillinghast speaks 
of the simple language and the simple words employed by a little 
hearing child, when he first comes to use our language ; but he has 
forgotten that before that child uttered his first word he understood 
the language ; and indeed that wherever languages are naturally ac- 
quired, comprehension of the language precedes the attempt to ex- 
press ideas in that language. The little hearing child, before he lisps 
his first ‘“‘ papa” or“ mamma,” understands the language. Comprehen- 
sion always precedes expression. Hearing children understand the 
language before they use it ; but we try to make deaf children use the 
language before they understand it. If you want to teach language 
to the deaf, go and study the way in which languages are taught to 
the hearing. Don’t go to the learned professor of Harvard or Yale. 
Go to the fond mother, and the prattling nurse, and learn of them. 
They don’t ask their children to speak or use the language before they 
comprehend it. 

Mr. Weston JENKINS, of New Jersey : How about reading before 
they comprehend it? 

Dr. Bett: That is different—for they are then taking in language, 
not giving it out ; and certainly deaf children must see the language 
before they comprehend it, just as hearing children hear it. Go to 
the nursery of the hearing child, and study there. Whatever the 
mother or nurse does to the ears of the hearing child, do you to the 
eyes of the deaf child. 


Mr. Weston JENKINS: Did you ever know a deaf-mute to use a 
word before he knew what the word was? 

Dr. Betz: Certainly. P 

Mr. Wrston Jenkins: Did you ever know him to use an expres- 
sion before he knew what the words meant ? 

Dr. Bett: Yes, I have—both words and idiomatic expressions, 

Mr. Weston Jenkins: What I mean is this : that a child will re- 
peat language before he understands it. 

Dr. Bett: Certainly, that isso. The same thing happens with the 
deaf child that we see every day with our hearing children. They 
use words and expressions (picked up by imitation) that they do not 
understand ; but in time they come to understand them, and to use 
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them correctly. Children learn language by imitation; and if you 
want a deaf child to learn a language by imitation, you must pre- 
sent it to him first before he knows it. He must see the language 
used as others hear it. He must see it without understanding it at 
first. He must see it—often repeated—in order to understand it. It 
is just here, at the commencement of education, that books and read- 
ing-matter become of importance, by supplying the teacher in ready- 
made form with an endless variety of words and sentences, addressed 
to the eye. The deaf child can obtain, from the perusal of books, an 
enormously greater repetition of unknown words to the eye than the 
teacher could possibly give him in any other way. The personal ef- 
forts of the teacher should, therefore, be supplemented by the reading 
of books in the very earliest stages. Use, yourself with your pupils, 
the language you would teach, and let them also see it used in books. 
Nature and imitation will do the rest. Expression by language will 
follow of itself, for deaf children, like the hearing, will try to use with 
you that language you employ with them. Then comes composition, 
and the improvement of expression. At the present time, expression 
by language is forced into existence prematurely, before the children 
understand language addressed to them. 


Mr. J. W. Switer, of Wisconsin: It seems to me that Dr. Bell, 
in talking about the question of Books and Reading, in the advice 
that he presents to us, saying that we had better go to the mothers of 
the children and learn how to teach them words, has overlooked the 
fact that the mothers make the confession to us, as many here will 
confirm, that they have been unable to teach the children, They say, 
“ Had I known how to do that, had I known that method of teaching 
the meaning of these words, I could have done much with my child at 
home, but I did not know how to do it.” Mothers and the teachers in 
primary schools can come to our schools in Wisconsin as in other 
States, and may learn from the methods of instruction in those schools 
how best to teach the primary forms of language. 

In regard to the importance of reading, I consider it of very great 
importance. I think we have not always given it the attention that 
we should. I believe we should have reading classes in all our schools, 
that we should have a time allotted for reading as other children 
have ; that is, that they should read for a certain number of minutes 
in something with which they are familiar, and be questioned, so that 
they shall acquire the habit of thinking upon and knowing those 
things which all well-informed men know and need to know. In this 
connection, there has recently appeared in a certain journal, Public 
Opinion, a proposition to introduce current topics into the public 
schools. A prize was offered for essays on the subject, and three very 
fine ones were selected and published. These all urge the introduc- 
tion of reading and a study of the current topics in society, in politics, 
in science and in art, into our public schools. If it be true, as I be- 
lieve it is, that the young people of our schools are not well informed 
in regard to the great current topics of the day, I believe it is still 
more eminently true of our deaf children, and I believe that it is im- 
portant that they should give more attention to reading than it has 
had before. 
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Dr. Pert: It seems to me that the real object of Mr. Tillinghast’s 
paper is to indicate the best way of teaching a deaf child how to read 
books, so that he shall not merely recognize letters or words, but shall 
grasp the meaning and the force of each entire sentence. To this 
end, he suggests exercises that shall enable the pupil to give to 
alphabetic forms the significance that comes from attaching to them 
severally and as a whole, their equivalents in signs, which, in their nature 
spontaneous and acquired without effort, to the deaf-mute perform the 
same functions as the sounds into which the same forms are transmuted 
perform for the hearing. 

Mr. Tillinghast’s method is similar to that which was pursued in his 
own education. 

I once had a class of pupils to each one of whom I gave a copy of one 
of those charmingly delineated lives prepared by the brothers Abbott, 
which have done so much to interest young persons in the leading 
characters of the World’s history, each of the books distributed 
among them describing a different personage. 

I required these pupils to tell me in signs in the presence of the 
ethers the gist of what they read from day to day, and most of them 
gave very lucid and even graphic expositions of what they had gone 
over. That was the way in which I gave Mr. Tillinghast, who was a 
member of the class, ability to read with pleasure and profit, and such 
was his proficiency, that, during one of his vacations, he read all the 
Waverley Novels by Sir Walter Scott, from beginning to end. 


Mr. F. M. Gorpon, of Georgia: I want to ask one question of Dr. 
Bell: Do I understand you to say a deaf-mute child should be taught 
to read from the lips before learning to write ? 


Dr. Brett: No, sir. My opinion is that with the congenitally deaf 
it is better to teach written language first. 

Mr. Gorvon: I think mothers and nurses are the first ones from 
whom a child begins to learn language. 


Dr. Bett : I alluded to hearing children. I meant, to take a lesson 
from the nursery of the hearing child, to note what mothers and 
nurses do with hearing children and apply the lesson to the deaf. 


Mr. Gorpon : I understood you to say that a deaf-mute child should 
be taught to speak before learning to write. 

Mr. W. G. Jenkins, of Hartford: I am unwilling that the state- 
ment, “‘Comprehension precedes expression” in the natural order of 
language should be left in that bald way. To call the first attempts 
of a hearing child to use language, an act of comprehension, ,is to 
credit it with intellectual power of a very high order. The acquisi- 
tion of language by a child, is not a logical process. Language comes 
to a child intuitively, by a process of imitation, by spontaneous, 
mechanical repetitions of what has been already heard. There is no 
analogy between this process and the education of a child in a lan- 
guage it has never had the privilege of hearing. ' 

Of the objection to presenting a story in signs to be written in 
English, I wish'to say, that if any one would give me a story in 
English, and require me to write it in Latin, you would soon discover 
my weakness in that torigue. It would be such miserable stuff, that 
15 
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no one would care to read it. The most severe test that any pupils 
can be subjected to, is to require them to write an extempore composi- 
tion in a foreign language. If they do that well, there is no question 
of their proficiency. Now, this is just what we do. We present an 
incident of every-day life to our pupils in their vernacular, and require 
them to reproduce it in English. Is not this a fair statement of the 
case? (A member: That is all there is to it.) 

If our pupils can fulfill this most rigid of all tests, and clothe their 
thoughts in readable English, we have every reason to be satisfied 
with our work. Take courage, gentlemen. 

[It is to be regretted that the stenographer failed to record the very interesting 


and animated discussion between Doctors Bell and Williams, which followed the 
remarks of Prof. W. G. Jenkins, bearing upon the subject of Reading.—Src’y. | 


THe Cnarrman: Our next paper will be upon the “ Educational 
Value of the Printing Office,” by Mr. Samuel G. Davidson, of the 
Pennsylvania Institution. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE INSTITUTION PRINT- 
ING OFFICE. 


By S. G. Davidson, of the Pennsylvania Institution. 


Printing is now taught in almost all of our schools, and is generally 
conceded to be one of the trades best adapted to the deaf. But in con- 
sidering it as a trade merely, and as such relegating it to the plane of 
shoemaking, carpentry and other purely manual occupations, its value 
as an adjunct of the educational, or, more properly speaking, intellectual 
department, appears to be slightly regarded, if not entirely lost sight 
of. What I wish to submit in this brief paper, is that the printing 
office of our institutions should rank with the schoolroom, not with the 
shops, and the person in charge with the teachers, not with the 
foremen in the trades department ; that by according the office this 
position, its usefulness as a trade school would be enhanced, and it 
would acquire a new value as one of the most effective means of in- 
struction in the intellectual branches. 

The most important and most difficult task of our schools, is to give 
their pupils a command of the English language. Now, language is 
everything ina printing office. It 1s at once the most important tool and 
the end of all the work done there. Without it the type, sticks and 
‘presses, are but so much useless metal. The types when properly mar- 
‘shalled into line make language ; the sticks are but handles by which 
to hold it while it is being made ; and the press merely transfers it to 
paper. During the time he spends in the office, the pupil is working in 
language as the potter works in his clay, or the baker in his dough. 
Under the worst of instruction, or without any instruction beyond 
what the work of type-setting and galley-correcting affords, he will 

ick up considerable knowledge of its structure, and be enabled to use 
it with greater facility than he could if never placed at the cases. 
Where there is a man in charge of the office who, in addition to the 
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technical knowledge that belongs to the trade, possesses the education 
and the ability to teach, required of those employed in the intellectual 
department, and who, recognizing the fact that the pupil’s progress as 
a workman can only keep pace with his improvement in language and 
the growth of his stock of general information, is not content to wait 
upon the instruction given in the schoolroom ; but himself takes pains 
to instruct and explain as the pupil proceeds with his work, the growth 
of the child in language and intelligence, will be very marked, and his 
efticiency as a compositor greatly increased. 

The aim in the Philadelphia Institution is to admit pupils to the 
class in printing as early as possible in their school course, and to grade 
them according to their knowledge of language. Suppose a boy, who 
has been in school two or three years, is taken into the class. As soon 
as he has mastered the first principles of type-setting from working on 
reprint copy, he is given work to do from easy manuscript, putting*in 
type “Our Little World,” the daily paper published by the Institution, 
and the lessons, all the copy for which is prepared by the teachers and 
is generally clearly written, while the language is but little more dif- 
ficult than that used in the schoolroom. ‘The copy is at first carefully 
read, and corrected if necessary, but gradually the child is brought to 
depend upon himself until he is finally able to correct, without assis- 
tance, the ordinary slips in grammar, punctuation, spelling, etc., that 
may occur in such simple manuscripts. When his proofs are submit- 
ted, they are not simply read over and the corrections indivated. The 
pupil has the errors pointed out to him, and is required to correct them 
himself, if possible. He will be able to do so, if he understands the 
language of the copy and made the mistakes through carelessness. 
If he is unable to supply the correction, it is evident that he does not 
understand, and the mistake is as carefully explained as it would be in 
the schoolroom. 

Gradually the pupil is advanced to more and more difficult copy, 
the process of instruction and explanation being continued, the end 
that is kept in view being to make it possible for him to take the 
worst manuscript that comes to the office and, without assistance, put 
it into type in good, readable English, perfect in sense, grammar, 
punctuation and spelling. 

In a short time the process of lifting type into the stick becomes 
purely mechanical, and the pupil is able to give his whole mind to the 
copy he is working on. He soon learns that he can work faster by 
committing a line or short sentence to memory than by following it 
word for word. The language passes slowly through his mind as he 
puts it in type ; he sees it gradually growing under his hand inta lines 
of metal ; before emptying the filled stick, he is required to compare it 
with his memory of the copy, or if memory fails, with the copy itself, 
and to correct any mistakes he may perceive ; he again revises his im- 
pressions of the language when it is presented to him in the form of a 
proof ; has it constantly before his eyes while correcting his galley, 
and, finally, has it to preserve in its corrected and permanent form as 
book, newspaper, or lesson leaf. Working thus, day after day, under 
careful direction, surely the pupil’s knowledge of language must grow 
apace. 

One of the advantages of this method of instruction is that the 
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language acquired under it will be perfectly natural, and free from 
the stiltedness of the schoolroom phraseology and the deaf-muteisms that 
are the result of imperfectly assimilated knowledge imparted in the 
usual manner. It is the true natural method, and is nearly akin to 
the plan recommended by Dr. A. Graham Bell, of requiring pupils to 
read in order to learn the language, but is superior thereto in that the 
pupil is obliged, by the necessities of his work,to make a definite 
effort to understand what he reads, to commit it to memory, if only 
for the brief time required to put it in type, and to review it frequent- 
ly. The mechanical act of setting the type is itself calculated, from 
the slowness and precision with which it must be performed, to impress 
the language and the idea it expresses upon the pupil’s memory. 

The work in the printing office can be made to do much more than 
contribute to the pupil’s progress in language. Many things in art, 
science, literature, politics, etc., with which he would never make ac- 
quaintance in the ordinary course of school-room study, are there 
brought to his attention, and with a properly qualified instructor in 
charge, who will encourage questions, and explain and enlarge upon 
the topic, or, better still, place in the hands of the pupil the book or 
papers that will make it clear to him, the child’s growth in intelli- 
gence and general information will be very rapid. Even as regards 
arithmetic, there could be no more helpful exercise than the composi- 
tion of tables, the operation requiring the intelligent use of the funda- 
mental principles of the science of numbers, and the correctness of the 
work being self-evident to the pupil upon its completion. 

A fact learned indirectly will be more firmly established in the mind 
than one directly committed to memory, owing to its association with 
the act or incident that brought it to the pupils’ attention. For in- 
stance, in the proof of one of my pupil’s work, I once found the fol- 
lowing sentence, “ Charles King’s leg was a celebrated English 
Clergyman.” His attention was called to its absurdity, and he was 
required to correct it without referring to the copy. As he was un- 
able to do this, he was reférred to the encyclopedia to find the name 
of a celebrated English clergyman, whose first name was Charles and 
whose second name began with Kings. It did not take the boy long 
to discover that “ Charles King’s leg,” should have been Charles 
Kingsley. He was required to tell what Kingsley was celebrated for, 
“so I might be quite sure he was the man.” The result of the few 
minutes thus spent, was that the boy learned a great deal about that 
famous Englishman, and the association of the facts with the absurd 
error he had made, served to fix them indelibly upon his memory. 

Ordinarily, the pupils taken into the printing office are selected for 
their intelligence and knowledge of language ; but among those in my 
office have been a number who were originally accounted dull and 
backward, and who were admitted to the class merely to test the 
educational value of the work. The results have been extremely 
gratifying, and in some cases astonishing. One boy, who, after 
‘several months’ trial, was rejected as incapable of improvement, and 
three times dismissed from the class, but as often reinstated at his 
urgent request, was finally allowed to remain as an extreme case, and 
received special attention and instruction on the plan I have outlined. 
He ultimately. became one of the best compositors in the office, took 
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the lead in his classes in the schoolroom, and is now earning his living 
by working on a daily paper. This is not a solitary instance ; many 
boys, but little more promising, have since been admitted to the class, 
and have turned out equally well. 

It is contended by some that deaf-mutes cannot become good com- 
positors, and that only semi-mutes should be taught the trade. In my 
office, over three-fourths of the pupils, excluding those from the Branch 
for oral Instruction, are deaf-mutes. Their improvement in language 
has been more marked than that of the semi-mutes, and it has been 
demonstrated that under the system of instruction followed they are 
just as capable as the latter of ‘becoming good printers. It is worthy 
of remark that the leaders of three classes in the National Deaf-Mute 
College are graduates of the Pennsylvania Institution, that these 
three ' young men each spent several years in the printing office con- 
nected with the Institution, and that two of them are congenital 
mutes. From one of them I have received a letter, in which he acknow- 
Jedges his indebtedness to the office for much of his success in the 
college. 

I have not attempted to discuss in this paper the manner in which 
purely technical instruction is imparted. Neither haveI gone deeply 
into the methods made use of in teaching language or other branches 
in connection with the work. The method must alw ays depend upon 
the occasion, and upon the person it is desired to instruct. What I 
have tried to show is that the printing office, which has been called 
the poor boy’s college, can be made a schoolroom for the deaf 
boy, wherein he can be taught not only a handicraft by which he may 
earn his living, but many things that go to makea scholar, and that as, 
in this particular trade, the former instruction depends upon the 
latter, the latter should be considered most important, and the depart- 
ment should be ranked accordingly. 

Tothus combine the functions of the intellectual and the industrial 
teacher is a difficult task, that is likely to be shirked where it is not re- 
quired by those in authority, and if their appreciation of its value is 
not indicated by adequate compensation for the double work per- 
formed. The truest economy consists in making the best possible use of 
all means at command for the improvement of our pupils, and this end 
would be well served by placing a capable man in the printing office, 
properly defining his duties as a teacher, and remunerating him ac- 
cording to the work he is required to do, and the qualities he brings 
to its performance. 


THe CuarrMan: Our next is a paper upon “ Electrical Transmis- 
sion,” by Prof. 8S. T. Walker, of Kansas. 


Mr. 8S. T. Watker: We are all aware that the time has arrived for 
us to go to bed, and any time that there may’ be remaining to this al- 
ready long extended session, should be given to the discussion of the 
last paper. So that I respectfully withdraw my paper. 


Dr. Perr: I would like to have Mr. Walker read a few sentences 
of his paper in order that we might get an idea of his purpose in 
writing it, and then we shall have the opportunity of reading it over 
at our leisure. I would make the suggestion that this might be done 
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with other papers, and thus the convention might be the means of 
bringing together in one volume a great deal of valuable literature. 

Mr. Waker: I thank Dr. Peet for his suggestion, but I feel that 
it is unwise to read even a little, and I must beg leave to withdraw 
the paper. 

Tue Cuarrman: Mr. Walker, having withdrawn his paper, a few 
moments will be allowed for the discussion of Mr. Davidson’s. 

Mr. Honeson, of New York: The deaf and dumb find in the print- 
ing office, work that at the very outset requires concentration of mind. 
Besides the acquisition of grammatical language, they learn very much 
concerning commercial and business forms, such as is used in bill-heads, 
receipts, business cards, announcements, etc., which they necessarily 
come across in their work in setting type. They use the head, the 
eyes, the arms and fingers—in fact, all parts of the body. It is both 
a phy sical and a mental training school, and the teachers tell me that 
the type-setting has improved the scholarship of the students. Print- 
ing differs from other trades, in that each day there is something 
new to work upon, something new to be absor ‘bed by the attentive 
mind, and the stock of varied knowledge is thereby daily increased. 
The erroneous impression that the art of type-setting is merely mechan- 
ical needs to be corrected. The truth of the matter is, that it is as 
difficult to train a deaf-mute printing-office apprentice as to teach a 
pupil in the classroom. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Hodgson’s remarks, the session was, upon 
motion, adjourned until 9 o’clock a.m. 


FIFTH DAY. 
WepNeEspDAY Mornine, Aucust 27. 


The Normal Session was called to order at nine o’clock, by Dr. G. 
O. Fay, Chairman of this department of the convention, who an- 
nounced that the first paper of the day would be read by Prof. John 
P. Walker, of the Pennsylvania Institution. 

Mr. J. P. Warxker : To read the paper which I have prepared, 
will exceed the limit of time allowed, which the Chairman informs 
me will be fifteen minutes at the outside. In this time, I do not feel 
that I can give you even a resume of it. My disposition was simply 
to submit it, and have those who desire to, if there is anything in- 
teresting in it, get it from the published report of the proceedings ; 
but your Chairman desires me to occupy the interim before the arrival 


of Mr. W. G. Jenkins, and I will do so. 
THE INTERROGATIVE. 


By John P. Walker, of the Pennsylvania Institution. 


To an astrologer, who, by a blunder, 
Fell in a well, said one, ‘‘ You addle-liead, 
Blind half an inch before your nose, I wonder, 
How you can read the planets overhead.” 
—LA FONTAINE. 


It is with no little pride that American educators of the Deaf turn 
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from a perusal of the proceedings of the Conference held in the 
French capital during the past year. The minutes of its sessions dis- 
close to us that among the most valuable papers there presented, of 
the brilliant arguments there made, of the resolutions there passed, of 
the committee business there transacted, the work of the members 
from our States stands in the very forefront. If valuable results in- 
dicate proper means, if a tree is at all known by its fruits, the splendid 
labors of our American representatives should be most gratifying to 
us. 

In the light of all the achievements of this conference, and regard- 
ing the present condition of the deaf in all civilized communities, it 
may seem a trifle pessimistic, perhaps, to speak of glaring defects in 
the tuition and nurture of those for whose weal we are striving, and 
from among whom the members of this conference came, or to point 
with anything but pride to the educational methods of to- ae ; and, 
yet, that there are defects in these methods is undoubted. A “century 
ago, it was thought that the full education of the deaf was un fait 
accompli, We now look back, with pitying eye, upon the crude f: veili- 
ties and worse means of those engaged in “the work at the time. <A 
century hence instructors of the deaf will doubtless look back upon 
us as benighted and our work as aimless and inchoate. We have kept 
abreast of the age of the steam-engine and the telegraph, and we will, 
just as surely, advance pari passu with the age of the electric-light, 
the telephone, the phonograph, and the other miraculous discoveries of 
the age to come. 

The elimination of improper subjects from our schools, the careful 
grading of the classes, the adoption of courses of study, the closer su- 
pervision of work by the principals and directors, the increase of peri- 
odicals for the dissemination of all new ideas relative to instruction, 
the establishment of well-organized and conducted ‘“ teachers’ meet- 
ings” in all of our schools and of “literary societies” among our 
pupils, the publication of daily and weekly papers for the discussion 
of methods and spread of knowledge among the deaf, and the great ad- 
ditional attention paid to the trades, all mark an era of the greatest 
advancement with us. 

There are yet, however, unopened avenues to the brain of the per- 
sons whose ears are stopped, and, yet, opened ways that are not trod 
enough. It is to one of these latter that I would refer in the little space 
allotted me in these deliberations. 

I can yet remember the feelings of wonderment I experienced in 
my early association with the class entrusted to our care, at the way 
which they used colloquial language, -at their stilted forms, the absence 
of the common and customary idioms, the unnaturalness of their dic- 
tion, and the strangeness of their phraseology, even that of the most 
advanced of them, and to this day, the wonder has grown until I have 
been forced to the conclusion that either this form possesses insuper- 
able obstacles for them, or else that we do not include enough of it in 
our instruction. 

The brain-matter of our pupils is the same as ours, their mental ca- 
pacity the same, their ability to grasp even the most intricate forms of 
speech and most abstruse ideas, unconfined by any barrier not restrict- 
ing our own mental vision, and my conviction to-day is that it is our 
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own neglect that surrounds us with graduates from our highest classes 
who are quite unable to carry on, with any credit, a conversation 
upon even the most familiar subject. 

The origin of language, like the origin of the species, is enveloped 
in much obscurity. That communication began in a few simple 
sounds, supplemented by many signs, is undoubted, and that language 
was an evolution from these, we do not question. Just when words 
became language it would probably be hard to determine, even if we 
could follow the growth, it was so gradual; but, from our knowledge 
of the uses of man for it, we would be free to assume that the very 
first form it took was the simple interrogative one. As language is a 
development from words, so conversation, the highest and most im- 
portant use of language, came long after the early interrogatives. 
‘That this conversation, which is so simple and the source of such in- 
finite pleasure to us, and that has almost risen to the dignity of an art 
among us, should be so stilted and laborious to the average deaf-mute, 
can be but because of a defect, and that amost glaring defect, in their 
education. 

Not long since, I started a series of conversational lessons intended 
to give the colloquialisms and technology of a variety of every-day 
situations, which I thought might be valuable as an ‘aside from our 
usual work. I felt, at entering upon them, that the section already 
had a good use of such language, but that there must arise some ex- 
pressions new to them, and that they would embody many words with 
which my pupils were not familiar. It did not take me long to con- 
clude that, with this advanced class, it would be well to use the les- 
sons as our * usual work,” and the ‘*‘ usual work ” for an aside. 

The lessons I taught in this way: I would suppose circumstances, 
introduce propria persona, set them to talking and ,acting, and have 
my pupils write the conversation as it occurred. 

In the first exercise, which was upon “shopping,” I supposed a 
girl, whom I called “ Belle,” to be in the sitting-room, sewing, and 
another, whom I called “ Annie,” to approach, and then had the follow- 
ing conversation take place : 


Annie.—I am going shopping. Won’t you go along ? 

Belle-—I am very sorry, but I can’t possibly, as I want to finish my 
dress. 

A.—How long will it take you to finish it ? 

B.—It will take me about an hour. 

A,-—If I wait for you, will you go with me? 

B.—Yes ; I will go with pleasure, if you will wait until I finish it. 


(A. goes away and returns in an hour.) 


A.—Are you through ? 
B.—Yes ; Il am done now, and will go up right away and get my 
things on. 
(B. soon returns.) 


A,—Are you ready ? 
B.—Yes ; come along. 
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(They arrive at Wanamaker’s.) 
A,.—I would like to get some dress-goods first, but I don’t know 
where the dress-goods department is. 

B.—I1 don’t either. You had better ask a floor-walker. 
A,—I will do so. 

(They find a floor-walker.) 
A, to #—Will you please tell me where the dress-goods counter is ? 
F.—Certainly. Come this way, and I will show you. 

(They go to the counter.) 


A. to Salesman.—I would like to see some of your winter dress- 
goods. 
S.—Do you wish silk, woolen, or cotton goods? 
A.—Woolen goods. 
S.—What colors do you prefer ? 
A,—I would like to see something in dark blue or brown, or some 
dark mixed goods. . 
(The salesman hands down several pieces.) 
A, to B.—I don’t like any of these, do you ? 
B.—No ; I don’t like them at all. 
A, to S.—Please let me see some other patterns. 
(S. shows several other pieces.) 
A. to B.—I like that one very much, don’t you? 
B.—Yes ; I think it is extremely pretty. 
A,.—I think I will take that. 
B.—I would. 
A, to S.i—What is the price of that ? 
S.—It is twenty-eight cents a yard. 
A,—I will take sixteen yards of it. 
(S. cuts off sixteen yards and wraps it up.) 
S.—That will be $5.48. 
i.—Let me see. Sixteen times twenty-eight is $4.48, not $5.48. 
S—Oh! That is so. 
(A. gives him a $10 bill, and he returns with $4.92 in change.) 
A,—That is not right. . You have given me but $4.92, and I ought 
to have $5.52. 
S.—I beg your pardon. The cashier has made a mistake. 
(He gets the correct change.) 
S.—That is right, now, I believe. 
A,—Yes ; that is right, now, I thank you. : 
S.—Will you take the goods with you, or shall I send them ? 
A.—Send them please to— 
“ Annie Smith, 
“Inst. for the Deaf, 
“* Broad and Pine Sts.” 


A.—Now, let me see. Oh! yes, I want a pen-knife. (To S.) Will 
you please tell me where the cutlery counter is ? 

S.—You will find it just around there in the next aisle. 

A.—Thank you. 
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(They go around to the cutlery-counter.) 
A, to S.— Will you please let me see some of your pen-knives ? 
(S. produces a tray full of knives.) 

S.—Do you wish a large knife or a small one? 

A,—A small one. 

S.—How many blades ? 

A.—I guess two will be enough. 

S.—What kind of a handle do you prefer, tortoise shell, buckhorn, 
bone, pearl, or metal ? 

A.—TI believe I like pearl the best. 

B.—Pearl would be very apt to break, if you should drop it. 

A,—That is so. I did not think of that. I guess buck-horn would 
be better. Let me see the buck-horn handled ones. 

(S. shows her some.) 

S.—Ladies don’t often use buck-horn handled knives. They are 
rough and strong, and intended more for men. Tortoise-shell or pearl 
are much prettier, and ladies usually like them best. They are quite 
strong enough, I think. 

A,—Is that so? Let me see the pearl ; and shell ones then, please. 
S.—That is a nice one, and it is very cheap, too—only 20 cents. 
dnt es ; that is real neat. Is it an imported or domestic knife ? 

S.—It was made in this country. If it were an imported one, it 
would cost you about fifty cents. 

A,—You may give me that one. 

S.—Is there anything else ? 

B.—Annie, your hat-pin is coming out. 

A,—Oh, bother! that hat-pin is all the time coming out. I will 
lose it next. 

B.—You had better stick it in from the top of your hat. 

A,—That would look funny. Nobody wears them that way. I 
will leave it as it is, and if I lose it, I will be glad to get rid of the 
trouble it gives me. 

B.—Is there anything else you want ? 

A,.—Yes ; 1 want several other things, but I will not have time to 
buy them now. It is getting late, and we must go home, or we will 
lose our supper. 


(They start for home.) 

A,—Wanamaker’s is a very pleasant place to shop, isn’t it ? 

B.—Very, indeed ; but I think some of his goods are high. 

A.—TI guess he sells his things about as cheap as you can get them 
anywhere. ' 

(They arrive at the Institution.) 

B.—Oh, the girls are eating. We will have to hurry. 

This conversation I gave in gesture, and you can imagine my feel- 
ings upon finding the first paper I picked up to read to this effect : 


Annie.—I will go to buy some things. Will you go with me to 
buy some things ? 

Belle.—I am sorry. I cannot go with you to buy some things. I 
will sew my dress. 
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A,—How long will you sew your dress ? 
B.—I will sew my dress one hour. 
A,—Will you go ‘with me when you finish sew your dress ? 
B—I will go with you when I finish sew my dress. 
(A. goes away, and returns in an hour.) 
A,—Are you done ? 
B.—Yes;Iam done. I will put on my hat and my coat. 
(B. soon returns.) 
A,—Will you go to buy some things now ? 
B.—Yes ; I will go to buy some things now. 
(They arrive at Wanamaker’s) 
A.—I wish to buy some dress-cloth, but I don’t know where dress- 
cloth is. 
B.—I don’t know. You must ask the man. 
A,—I will ask the man. 
(They find a floor-walker.) 
A. to F.i—Where do girls sell the dress-cloth? 
F'—Yes ; I will lead you to the girls sell the dress-cloth. 
(They go to the counter.) 
A, to Salesman.—I wish to see the dress-cloth for winter. 
S.—Do you want to buy the silk dress-cloth or the wool dress-cloth 
or the cotton dress-cloth ? 
A,—I wish to see the wool dress-cloth. 
S.— What color do you like the dress-cloth ? 
A,.—I would like brown dress-cloth or blue dress-cloth or mixed dress- 
cloth. 
(The salesman hands down several pieces.) 
A, to B.—I don’t like them. Do you like them? 
B.—No, I don’t like them. 
A, to S.—I want to see some other dress-cloths. 
(S. shows several other pieces.) 
A. to B.—I like it. Do you like it? 
B.—Yes, I think it is beautiful. 
A,—TI will buy it. 
B.—It is good to buy. 
A, to 8. —How much money for one yard of the dress-cloth? 
B.—Twenty-eight cents for one yard. 
A.—I want to buy 16 yds. 
(S. cuts off 16 yds., and wraps it up.) 
S.—It will cost $5.48. 
A,—That is wrong. It will cost $4.48. 
S.—That is true. 

(A. gives him a ten-dollar bill and he returns with $4.92 in change.) 
A,—That is not right. You must give to me $5.52. 
S.—Excuse me. The cashier was wrong. 

ok _ . _ (S. gets the right change.) 
S.—That is right. 
A.—Yes, it is right. 
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S.—-Will you carry the dress-cloth to your home or will the boy 
carry the dress-cloth to your home? 

A.—The boy must carry the dress-cloth. 

“ Annie Smith,” ete. 

A,—I want to buy the pen-knife. 

A, to S.—Will you please show to me where the pen-knife desk. 

S.—There the pen-knife desk. 

A,—Thank you. 

(A, and B. go around to the cutlery counter.) 
A, to S.—I wish to see the pen-knives. 
(S. produces a tray full of knives.) 

S.—Do you want a large knife or a small knife ? 

A,.—I want to buy a small knife. 

S.—How many blades do you want in your knife ? 

A,—I want two blades, enough. 

S.—Do you want a turtle-back knife, a horn knife, a bone knife, a 
pearl knife, or a brass knife ? 

A,—I want the pearl knife. 

B.—If you drop your pearl knife, you will break your pearl knife. 

A,—It is true. The horn knife is best. I want the horn knife. 

(S. shows her some.) 

S.—Horn knives are not good for ladies. They are good for men. 
The turtle-back knife and the pearl knife are best for ladies. 

A,—True. I want to see the turtle-back knife or the pearl knife. 

S. (selecting one).—That knife is good, and not much money, 20 
cents. 

A.—Yes. It is nice. Is it an Europe knife or an America 
knife. 

S.—It is an America knife. An Europe knife is 50 cents. 

A,—I will buy the knife. 

S.—Will you buy another knife ? 

A,.—No, thank you. 

B.—The big pin is losing. 

A.—Oh ! I don’t like the hat-pin. 

B.—You must pin the top hat. 

A.—If I pin the top hat, it will be funny. Ladies do not pin the 
top hat. 


(A. pushes the pin in again.) 

B.—Do you want some other things ? 

A.—Yes, I want some other things, but it is late. We must go 
home. We will lose the supper. 

(They start for home.) 

A,—I like to buy the things in Wanamaker’s. 

B.—Yes, but some are costly things. 

A,—I think many things are not costly. 

(They arrive at the Institution.) 

B.—The girls are eating the supper. We must run and get the 
supper. 

The other members of the section turned in work, which was strik- 
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ingly similar and quite as infelicitous, andI confess I went about the 
correction of it with a heavy heart, with a feeling that such exercises 
were of the greatest importance and must needs be of the greatest 
benefit to them as an aid to what I may term naturalness in the use of 
the interrogative. 

After correcting the class version of the above conversation and 
having my pupils look carefully over the corrections, I re-wrote the 
whole exercise, using such language as intelligent speaking persons 
would use, and had the section memorize it. 

I followed the lesson on “ shopping,” by suppositious conversations 
occurring during a walk in the park, at a photographer’s, while pur- 
chasing in a drugstore, while buying a trunk, out rowing and fishing, 
ata dentist’s, in consultation with a physician, and under a variety of 
other circumstances, 2ach of which, you can readily understand, could be 
made to contain a vast deal of information as well as much in the way 
of daily colloquialism. When possible, I corrected their efforts under 
their eyes. When this was not possible, I corrected them at home, 
and returned the corrected eopy for their persual the following day ; 
and, just here, we have brought before us another question that has 
been mooted among educators of the deaf. I have even heard able 
teachers say that they considered time spent in correction apart from 
one’s pupils as simply time thrown away. My experience has been that 
such correction may be made profitable. To be sure, we always meet 
with the discouragement, when we do this, that such work will be 
passed over, with scarce a glance, by half one’s class, but I have re- 
medied this to a large extent by a simple device. 

In correcting the papers of the class, I select the work of a uniform- 
ly careless pupil, and instead of correcting it properly, distort already 
correct language in such a manner that it must attract the attention 
of one who is conscientiously reviewing his work. The papers are then 
distributed for persual, and after a sufficient time has elasped, pupils 
are told to put them into their desks and go on with whatever work 
there may be to follow. The negligent one, if negligent upon this 
occasion, will put his work away with the rest, and then comes an op- 
portunity for a reprimand before the class that may be made so vigor- 
ous, that it will be many a day before the offense will be repeated. 

As one reads over the papers he receives, under the earlier tests, it 
really often seems that the only way to correct the utter unnaturalness 
and babyish stiffness of them, 1s to tear them up and re-write the mat- 
ter in it entirely. 

Not long since I asked an advanced class the question : “ Am I your 
mother ?” Some of them admitted that I was their mother, and some 
went so far as to say that they were my mother, while but four an- 
swered the question correctly. You may smile at this, perhaps, but we 
all overestimate the capabilities of our pupils, and a practical test will 
in nine cases out of ten, develop a melancholy state of affairs in the 
matter of this interrogative, a state of affairs that will be developed as 
well in an effort to carry on a conversation in writing or spelling with 
almost any deaf-mute of your acquaintance. 

Do your pupils say, “The pencil you gave me a few days ago is 
worn out. Will you be kind enough to give me another 2” or do they 
say, “I want apencil.” Do they say, “ Will you please lend me your 
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knife ?” or “ Lend me the knife.” Do they say, “ Shall I shut the win- 
dow ?” or simply, ‘‘ Shut the window,” with a gesture to eke out the 
sentence. When they go to buy candy, do they say : “Give me five 
cents worth of candy,” or “I want some candy for five cents.” Do 
they use with facility such expressions as : 

So do I. 

So ean I. 

So am I. 

So would I. 

So do we. 

So did we. 

So can we. 

So are we. 

So will we. 

Neither do I. 

Neither can I. 

Neither am I. 

Neither would I. 

Neither do we. 

Neither did we 

Neither can we. 

Neither are we. 

Neither will we. 

Neither would I. 

Neither would you. 

I don’t, either. 

I can’t, either. 

Iam not, either. 

I wouldn’t, either. 

We don’t, either. 

We didn’t, either. 

We can’t, either. 

We are not, either. 

We won’t, either. 

We wouldn’t, either. 

You wouldn’t, either. 

I have, too. 

I ean, too. 

I shall, too. 

I am, too. 

I do, too. 

I did, too. 

I sha’n’t, either. 

Is that so? 

You don’t say so! 

Who told you so? 

Why not ? 

Is it possible ? 

Never mind ! 

Of course. 

Yes, indeed ! 

By-and-by. 
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It makes no difference. 
Just as you think. 

If you please. 

Behave yourself. 

Be careful. 

Don’t bother me. 
Don’t do that again. 
Don’t be so inquisitive. 
Excuse me. 

How have you been ? 
Help yourself. 

I beg your pardon. 

I was only in fun. 

I saw you. 

It serves you right. 

It is your own fault. 
Let me be. 

Take care of yourself. 
In a moment. 

Who was that ? 

You are mistaken. 

You made a mistake. 
It is no such thing. 
You are very kind. 

It is my turn. 

I would rather not. 

I don’t wish any, thank you. 
I guess so. 

I think so. 

I will see. 

I will not tell you. 

I would rather not say. 
That is a secret. 

That is so. 

I can scarcely believe it. 
May be so. 

Perhaps so. 

Are you sure? 

Are you certain ? 

I couldn’t help it. 
Why so? 
Allow me. 
Rather ! 

I can’t possibly. 
T’ll make the endeavor. 

Oh, my ! 

I think it is doubtful. 

Hardly ! 

I have no objection. 

I am afraid not. 

Tl ascertain, if I can. 

And the thousand and one other such expressions we use in every day 
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life. Do they not, in nearly every case, use the stilted instead of the 
natural form and almost uniformly omit, when occasion offers, the 
form that is usual among speaking people ? 

In the matter of letter-writing, which is only an extended conversa- 
tional form, the defect is quite as noticeable. 

But a short time since, I received a postal card from a graduate from 
an Institution for the Deaf that read :— 


“ Puiva., Jan. 9d, 1890. 
“Mr. WALKER : 
You will come to the law, Tuesday, ten o’clock, 


Mr. Fahy office.” 





What he meant was that his case would be called for trial at ten 
o’clock upon the morning indicated, and that Ishould meet him at the 
office of his counsel. What he said hardly conveyed his idea, and it 
would have been extremely difficult for one not acquainted with such 
language and the circumstances to have gleaned his meaning. I 
would add here that the case was one in which the deaf-mute had un- 
hesitatingly signed a receipt in full, though he had received but part 
payment. 

How frequently we receive just such letters. How almost daily we 
try to carry on a conversation in spelling and in sheer desperation 
have to turn to signs. What monuments to teaching unworthy of the 
name ! 

To be sure, to the absence of a sense is this condition of affairs large- 
ly due, but in isolated cases the obstacle has been overcome and we 
have met even congenital mutes, who have been able to carry ona 
conversation as correctly, yes, as intelligently as the average speaking 
persons of our acquaintance. That this is the, case indicates that any 
deaf person, not absolutely deficient in mental endowment, may be 
given the ability. The cause of importance to us, therefore, is not the 
deafness, but improper education and the remedy within our reach. 

No simpler or safer rules for the correction of the defect could pro- 
bably be laid down than these :— 


I. Usr tHe INTERROGATIVE ForM CoNnTINUALLY. 
II. Usz Rationat AnD NATURAL LANGUAGE IN TEACHING THE Form. 


Our actual time in the schoolroom seldom exceeds five or six hours 
a day, but who of us can do his whole duty to his class in that time ? 
What conscientious teacher, with any heart in the work, does not 
rather spend double that time, in one way or another, on his pupils ? 
Yes, those who are at the head and front of the profession are those 
whose almost every waking thought is of their class. He who spends 
but five or six, simply neglects his duty, and is a failure in the work. 
The most ordinary instructor will, inthe devising of plans, the arrange- 
ment of work, the correction of copy, and in actual instruction, consume 
ten hours a day. Now, how much do we give to the interrogative 
form and the work allied to it? I will venture to say that an hour a 
day is the average time given by those within the sound of my voice. 
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Five times this would be but five hours per day, in school and out, 
and I contend that this would be as little as we can consistently de- 
vote to it. 

The narrative form presents comparatively few difficulties, and we 
find the majority of our advanced classes using it with facility, and 
this, I fear, too often at the expense of the form of which we speak. 

For years our pbysician-in-chief at the Institution in Philadelphia 
was Dr. Biddle, in his day one of the ablest practitioners in our State. 
His success with typhoid fever was phenomenal, and I never knew 
him to lose a case. A toothache, a trifling ecchymosis, a hang-nail,a 
corn, or a wart might be attended with fatal results, but the doctor 
was alw ays at ease, when he could divert existing symptoms, and de- 
velop a case, if ever so malignant aone, of typhoid. And so, methinks, 
it will make more sure our ultimate success, if we take every exercise, 
in whatever branch and, before leaving it, make a conversational one 
of it. While aspiring 2 after the facts of Phy siology and Hygiene, of 
Natural Philosophy, of Physical Geography and the other ‘advanced 
studies we teach, I fear we not unfrequently lose sight of the essentials, 
of that which is most practical, and, like La Fontaine’s astrologer, 
*‘ fall into a well.” 

There is no limit to the uses of the interrogative. Its first and most 
important value is, of course, to perfect the conversational powers, 
and thus to break down every barrier between the hearing and deaf. 

As an aid in teaching arithmetic, it is invaluable. 

As ameans of cultivating the reasoning powers, it is quite indis- 
pensable. 

Take the statement : 

An armless man, passing through a forest consisting of four trees, 
came across a blind snake ; a half mile in length, sitting on a toadstool. 
The snake, seeing him approach, raised its foot to kick him. The 
man, however, was too quick for it. He seized a sunbeam, and struck 
it a violent blow across the trunk. The snake, smarting with pain, 
spread its wings and flew off, and the man was left to pursue his way 
in peace. 

And, after asking for the reasons why it can not be true, enter into 
a discussion of them. There is no end to the information and use of 
language that may be elicited, and after a few such exercises you will 
be surprised to see how argumentation and reasoning are developed. 

As a means of developing the remaining senses, it is quite as valu- 
able. 

We may take any article within our reach and ask by what sense 
we perceive it, by which we may ascertain its form, its density, its 
weight, its color, its size, its order, ete. 

Pick up the various things in the room and ask them to guess their 
weight, letting them balance them in their hands to make the estimate, 
if they wish, and then weigh them in their presence. 

Ask what their shapes are. 

Ask the distances to various objects in the room, building and city, 
and then measure them, if possible. 

Ask them the direction of the wind, and see if they can tell by ob- 
serving the leaves, the curling smoke, ete. 

Ask them the first time you are out in the woods with them which 
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direction is North and see if they can tell you by observing the sun 
or the bark of the trees around them. 

Make them shut their eyes, place various objects under their noses, 
and have them tell you, from the odors, what they are, 

Show them pieces of goods of various colors and then cover them, 
and see if the pupils can remember the colors and match them. 

Hand them goods and have them tell you, from the feel, whether 
they are cotton or wool. ‘ 

Hand them various metals and see if they can tell, from the feel, 
what they are. 

Cut up fruits and meats, and have them tell you, from the taste, 
what they are. 

Cover your table with numerous articles; let them remain a few 
moments, and then sweep them off, and see who can name most of 
them. 

Such exercises are of the greatest interest, and if you will carry on 
the work, by the interrogative alone, you will find that while cultiva- 
ting the senses, they increase to an almost miraculous degree the use 
of the colloquial language. 

The importance of interesting the pupil cannot be too highly es- 
timated. A study may be pursued in ever so conscientious a way; if 
the element of interest is lacking, the good attained is slight indeed. 

It is said that the maltsters of the present day mingle with the pro- 
ducts of their stills a saline principle, that has the peculiar property of 
making the second glass of beer more palatable than the first, that ex- 
cites a greater thirst for the third than for the second, and so on with 
each succeeding draught. 

What astride we will have made when we have discovered the 
secret of imparting knowledge in such a way that the mind is filled 
with an added thirst for information as it acquires a craving for all 
that broadens it, a gnawing that will not let it rest satisfied in the pres- 
ence of aught that it does not comprehend, and that leads it ever on 
and up. Every branch may, if we teach it with judgment, be made a 
delightful game, instead of the onerous task it too often is, and the 
first effort of the teacher should be to excite this interest. To do this is 
to make his own work a pleasure, and the end is then already in sight. 

The second rule I have laid down, that we should use rational ‘and 
natural language, may seem to you to be a matter of course, and en- 
tirely unworthy of suggestion, and yet how many of us exercise a 
proper care in this respect? Do we not even encourage the peculiari- 
ties of speech we condemn, by actually teaching, at times, questions 
that are not only useless, but absolutely ridiculous ? 


“‘ Do you see the map ?” 
“‘ Yes ; I see the map.” 
“* Where is the map ?” 
“<The map is on the wall.” 
“‘Is the map new ?” 


“No ; the map is old.” 


And so the teacher goes on propounding and answering questions 
that no sane speaking | person would think of asking, under the cir- 
cumstances. The object of a question is to elicit information. Of 
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course, the pupil sees the map, and it is just as evident to him that it 
is on the wall, and, an old one. 

How absurd ! Iam often reminded as I look over a lesson com- 
posed especially for the deaf of the little book of illustrated stories 
published some time since. On the first page, we find a picture of 
a river, with the trunk of a dead tree projecting diagonally out of it. 
Clinging to the top of the tree with convulsive and apparently fast 
loosening grasp ‘is 2 small boy, and under him an alligator with dis- 
tended jaws. Below the whole, we find the following colloquy : 


* Do you see the tree ?” 
“‘T see the tree.” 

“< Where is the tree ?” 

“<The tree is in the water.” 

*¢ Who is on the tree ?” 

‘“ A little boy is on the tree.” 

‘¢ What is under the tree ?” 

‘‘ An alligator is under the tree.” 

‘* What is the little boy about to do ?” 

“He is about to feed the alligator.” 

“ Does the boy love the alligator ?” 

* Hardly ; but the alligator is very fond of little boys. 


” 


This language, idiotic as it is, is scarce less absurd than that we fre- 
quently find presented to a class of the deaf. 

A desire to suppress the tendency to ask pointedly personal and 
impertinent questions, actuates us too frequently, I think, and tends to 
the introduction of this class of work. In giving these nice ideas of 
the proprieties, we are apt to suppress naturally arising inquiry, and 
introduce, ourselves, this unnaturalness of speech. 

I think we can safely encourage almost any sort of inquiry, be it 
ever so apparently impertinent, during the first five years, at any rate. 
There will be abundant time for the niceties after that. 

Not long since, passing through the sitting-room of our institution, 
with a package under my arm, I was stopped by avery small specimen 
indeed, just entering upon his second year, with the inquiry, “ What 
is in that package ?” Fifteen years ago, I would probably have laid it 
down and told him, indignantly, in gesture, that it was “ gentlemanly 
not ” to ask such questions, even, possibly going to the extreme of say- 
ing that it was his “ business not.” The course I pursued, however, 
at this time, was a different one. I spelled very slowly, so that he and 
all his little classmates could see me clearly. “There is an old coat in 
it,” and spelled it again and again until they could all spellit. “Then I 
opened the package and showed them the contents. It was a little les- 
son which they never forgot. My encouragement of the boy got me 
into a great deal of work, for he and all of the brighter ones around 
him who saw me pat him on the head, and say that he was a smart 
boy, have ever since, in season and out, "peleagured me with such ques- 
tions, to all of which I hope I have given the same patient attention. 

We do not encourage enough the ‘asking of questions. It should be 
a principle to stop in the midst of any occupation, and reply pleasantly 
to a well-spelled question, adding a word of commendation for its cor- 
rectness, if correct, or if incorrect, carefully correcting it, supplement- 
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ing our answer, if the question be stilted, by “speaking people usually 
say,” etc. 

Teaching is the easiest and most delightful occupation in the world 
—and the hardest ; the easiest when it is entered upon with zeal, the 
the hardest when done simply for the pecuniary return, and its results 
are fullest in fruition and most encouraging, or barren and most dis- 
couraging according as the means we employ. 

La Fontaine, in his simple instance, tells us of a wise man who lives 
everywhere and at all times, for whom “all place is a temple and all 
seasons are summer,” whom we find treading every walk in life and 
floundering in the well by every wayside, who is ever soaring after 
the unattainable and who fails to provide bread. 

Are there any of these “wise men” among teachers of the deaf? 
Do any of us ever set before immature minds deeply scientific facts 
and abstract principles in studies away beyond them, while they can 
not ask in correct English for permission to geta drink? Do we 
not often talk to them of consomme, of quail, of pate de foie gras, 
spring lamb and pie, while they sit actually starving for the bare 
necessities. 

It has been asserted that there can be.no perfectly rounded charac- 
ter without all of the five senses, the loss of even touch, taste, or smell, 
warping one, to some extent, and leaving a deficit. If this be true of 
the deaf, we can lay the blame in but one place, and that place at the 
door of the teacher. 

In the conduct of a legal proceeding, counsel who arises to the exi- 
gencies of a case, addresses himself, first of all, to finding the vital 
fact at issue, and then, casting aside all minor and less material ques- 
tions, or giving them individual attention, devotes himself to the point 
upon which, in his judgment, everything hinges. 

If there is a branch of our instruction more important than all the 
rest, and around which all the others should centre and be subservient, 
it is, in my estimation, this interrogative. 

I attribute many, nay, all of the so-called peculiarities of the deaf to 
the lack of free conversational association with those around them. 
Give them this, and there is salvation for the mind. Give them this, 
and a demand of every-day life is supplied. It will refine, broaden, 
cultivate and educate to the niceties, and then will follow, as the “ day 
the night,” that perfect poise of character that will be a living refuta- 
tion of the pessimistic doctrine that there is no compensation for a de- 
ficient sense. 


Tue Cuarrman: The next exercise will be the reading of a paper 
by Prof. C. L. Zorbaugh, of the Kansas Institution, upon the subject, 
‘* How Shall Time Phrases be Taught ?” 


HOW SHALL TIME PHRASES BE TAUGHT? 


By Charles L. Zorbaugh, of the Kansas Institution. 


Into the written and spoken expression of thought enter certain 
elementary ideas that lie, like broad foundation stones, at the base of 
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the fair structure of language. In order to give the mind a ready and 
easy tongue, it is needful to teach it what these elements are, and to 
do this is the constant effort of grammarians. 

In all narrative and in much of colloquial language, the prominent 
elements are those of place and time. History is mostly written to 
tell us where and when certain things were done. Especially in the 
language of the street, and in the business of the desk and counter does 
the mind concern itself with the question of time. We are ever ask- 
ing “ when?” When did you see him? When was he killed? When 
did you say you left home ? How soon can you send this up to the 
house ? When do you leave for the East? When will the room be 
ready for occupancy ? How long since did you see him? How soon 
van I have a talk with you ? When will you be at leisure? When? 
When? 

And so it runs all the day long, through all our busy lives. 

It is to be expected, therefore, that our language should be stocked 
with a great number and variety of expressions of time, and we are 
not disappointed. The number of time phrases commonly in use is 
large, and for pleasing and accurate speech one must have them at 
ready command. 

With ordinary children, there is no difficulty here, for with open 
ears and receptive memories all the common phrases of speech are ac- 
quired with their growth, insensibly and without effort, like the bone 
and tissue added to their bodies by the unseen processes of life. But 
with the deaf we know it is not so. All must be taught them, with 
patient pains and many disappointments, but “the gods give all good 
things for toil,” we are told. It is the price of success, and for it suc- 
cess can be had. 

It may not be the case everywhere, but we have found this difficulty 
with many of our pupils. They are not usually exact in expression 
when it comes to a statement of time. In some cases it is likely that 
the mind has not been well trained to accurate thinking, and without 
exact thought, language must necessarily be indefinite and unsatisfy- 
ing. But it is equally probable that in many cases the trouble lies in 
poverty of words. Desiring to be exact, they want the language to ex- 
press themselves with accuracy, and are ‘therefore habitually indefinite. 
For example, a boy was giving his teacher an account of sometbing 
that had occurred some time before. The teacher asked, ‘“* When did 
ithappen?” “ Longago,” wasthereply. ‘But tell mee xactly when 
“ Ob, I don’t know. A long time ago.” 

Another writes : “ We will go home next June 11th,” and from one 
year’s end to the other, he seldom uses any other form to express the 
fact to which he looks forward. In the one instance the pupil has not 
learned to fix events exactly in their relation to time, and to so express 
them, In the other, he wishes to be exact, but has only one way to 
be so, the result being that his language is tame with an unvarying 
monotony. 

It is altogether likely that a fair number of time phrases have been 
taught him at one time and another, but it has been like fine shot from 
a smooth bore, so scattering as to make little i impression at long range. 
There has been a lack of system, perhaps, and what has been “learned 
has not been fixed by sufficient ‘drill. At any rate, he has not a good 
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vocabulary of time phrases. The mere study of grammar does not af- 
ford him much relief in this regard. It is not the knowledge of gram- 
matical principles he lacks. He may have these and yet have little or 
no command of many of the time phrases we commonly use. Such ex- 
pressions as: “ A week ago Monday,” “Three weeks ago last Satur- 
day night,” “Two weeks from next Tuesday,” “ Quite a while ago,” 
“For many a day,” “ Pretty soon,” “ Bye and bye,” are not learned 
from grammars. Hearing children learn'them as they breathe the air. 
The deaf must acquire them by means of special instruction. 

How shall they acquire enough of these time phrases to satisfy the 
ordinary demands of language? That’s the question. 

Is it safe to trust that sixteen to twenty or more teachers, all in the 
same general line, it is true, but of whom each knows little of what 
the other is teaching, will, in the end by their united though undirect- 
ed effort, have succeeded in teaching the deaf pupil all he ought to 
know of such language ? 

Is it not altogether likely that he will have been taught some 
phrases often, many frequently, and many more not at all ? 

Now it is not meant that this particular difficulty in the teaching of 
language claims special merit or distinction. It is but one angle of a 
many-cornered difficulty. 

Of all the language we teach, it is true that organized effort, well- 
directed system, is the one thing needful in order that no exertion of 
the teacher be lost, and that every hour of the course, be its impor- 
tance much or small, contribute its part directly toward the common 
end. It is for this purpose that we have courses of instruction. 

It is true, also, that many of these phrases are idiomatic, and might 
be referred to the teaching of idioms, but this will not suffice. There 
are many more that have no kinship with idioms. 

To the writer, it seems that the practical nature of this subject of 
time, dealing as it does with that which enters largely into the life of 
every day, and the great number of turns of expression with which it 
has to do, might justly call for particular attention other than given 
to language in general. 

The thought suggesting itself to him is that a complete list or cata- 
logue of time phrases might be arranged, and its teaching distributed 
throughout the course in such portions and with such care as to secure 
a thorough canvass of the whole. 

He has for some time had the preparation of such a list in view, but 
has not been able to prepare it for this paper. 

Does the plan commend itself? Is this a subject worthy of atten- 
tion, or has the writer overestimated its importance ? 


Tue CuarrMan: The next paper will be upon the “ Use of Idioms,” 
by Prof. W. G. Jenkins, of Hartford. 


TEACHING IDIOMS. 


By William G. Jenkins, of the American Asylum. 


“Three things,” says an old teacher, “are necessary to good work ; 
good material, good workmen and good tools.” If the material which 
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comes into the hands of the teacher is not plastic, remains in spite 
of all that he can do perfectly rigid, success is altogether impossible, 
no matter how efficient the teacher may be, nor how orderly his 
methods. Success in teaching deaf-mutes is only relative. There will 
always be disappointments, for the apparent results are seldom, if ever, 
commensurate with the amount of work bestowed. There is a very 
general concensus of opinion that our English speech has a normal 
order of development, and furthermore, this normal order in the 
structure of the English language, implies the existence of an order 
which is abnormal, irregular, and, grammatically speaking, a violation 
of what is called regular English. The difficulty of writing English is 
not in acquiring a knowledge of the twenty-five or thirty rules, which 
form the body of English syntax, for these can be easily covered in 
four or five years, but in getting the swing of those phrases and 
phraseological expressions which defy all grammar. After four or 
five years of consecutive drill along a pre-arranged system of grammati- 
cal principles, there comes a time when this line of teaching ceases. 
It is true that the work already done could be amplified to almost any 
extent, but it is for us to consider whether or not it is possible to 
supplement the instruction already given, by some degree of method, 
in teaching those peculiar constructions, commonly called idioms, 
with which our language abounds. I have no special theory to advo- 
cate, no new discovery to proclaim. For us, who are teachers of the 
deaf, the philosopher’s stone is the constant, unremitting use of 
English speech. Many of the suggestions of this paper, I have found 
helpful, others are presented as worthy of experiment, to be thrown 
overboard, as so much flotsam and jetsam, the moment they are dis- 
covered to be worthless. 

It has often been said that deaf children have as much aptitude for 
one language as for another, that they could, for example, acquire the 
modern languages of Europe, or Greek and Latin, as readily as they 
could English. Subjectively considered, this is true, but there is a 
great difference in languages ; some are quite simple in structure, while 
others are so complex as to make them very difficult in attainment ; all 
could not be acquired as readily as the English. ‘ William struck 
Peter,” is a very simple and easy construction, but in Latin there are 
six ways of expressing this one fact : 


Gulielmus percussit Petrum. 
Gulielmus Petrum percussit. 
Petrum percussit Gulielmus. 
Petrum Gulielmus percussit. 
Percussit Gulielmus Petrum. 
Percussit Petrum Gulielmus. 
—Marsh Lectures on English. 


In one sense we say of this difference that it is a difference of idiom, , 
using the word as synonymous with the syntactical order of a language. 
That is not, however, what we mean when we speak of what is idio- 
matic, and in order to clearness of thought, it is well to remember 
that the subject under consideration now is “ idios,” anything in our 
speech which, in construction, is peculiar. 

These linguistic anomalies are found in all languages. Sometimes 
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they are classified, as at the end of “ Arnold’s Latin Prose,” and some- 
times they are arranged under syntax, accompanied with exercises to 
drill the student in language forms, as in “ Magill’s French Grammar.” 
It is always easy to detect unidiomatic English, even if there has 
been no violation of grammar. We open the revised version of the 
New Testament and read, * Paul, thou art beside thyself ; much learn- 
ing hath turned thee to madness.” We are all conscious, at once, of 
an unnatural use of English. Every child in the nation, in justifying 
his rude behavior toward a playmate, uses the correct idiom; when he 
says in terse, vigorous § Saxon, ‘‘ Hemade me mad.” Asan illustration 
of English written in French idiom, take this letter furnished by the 
celebrated Hannah More, and found in “ Harrison on English Speech” : 


“<< DrarR Mapam : 

“‘T no sooner found myself here than I visited my new apartments, 
which are composed of five pieces. The small room that give upon 
the garden is practised through the grand one, and there is no other 
issue. As I was exceeded. with fatigue, I no sooner made my toilet 
than I let myself fall upon a bed of repose, where sleep came to sur- 
prise me. My lord and I are in the intention to make good cheer and 
a great expense, and this country is in possession to furnish withal to 
amuse one’s self. All that England has of illustrious, all that youth 
has of amiable, of beauty, or of ravishing finds itself in this quarter.” 


Here the words are English, but the idiom is altogether foreign. 

In suggesting a supplementary course for the “closing years of a 
pupil’s school life, do not understand me as urging any change i in what 
has become his diction, save that which comes by a natural process of 
accretion, but, in order to read books, our pupils must have some 
knowledge of the common phrases current in our English speech. 
This instruction may be carried on by daily reading lessons, by select- 
ing odd forms of construction as they are found on the printed page, 
or by daily selections from the morning papers, drawing attention to 
such idiomatic phrases as there occur. This last practise has the 
double advantage of whetting the pupil’s appetite for the newspaper 
while also improving his composition, There is, in fact, never a time 
in the education of the deaf, when they are not acquiring idioms. 
They cannot ask questions of so simple a character as, How do you do ? 
What for? Where have you been? without using forms that are in 
some sense anomalous. The form in which a question is put makes a 
great deal of difference in the meaning. The census-taker came to the 
house of Mr. Smith and wanted to know his age. ‘The request came 
to his wife in this shape. ‘The man at the door wants to know how 
old Mr. Smith is.” “Old Mr. Smith is dead,” she-replied. “No! 
No! he wants to know how old—he wants to know Mr. Smith’s 
age.” The ambiguity arose from changing the direct question to an 
BF ree t one, a difficulty that confronts the teacher of the deaf nearly 
every day of his school life. The necessity for instruction in those 
common phrases which form so large a part of colloquial speech, may 
be illustrated by the following incident related to me after the reading 
of this paper. A young man, deaf, calling at’a house in one of our 
cities was ushered into the parlor; his card was presented, and the 
recipient of the call not being quite ready for callers, sent back a slip 
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of paper saying, “ Make yourself at home.” This the young man 
interpreted as a request to leave, and he left. There are stories 
current among the deaf of the misinterpretation of such phrases as, 
“Take a chair,” “ Walk out to supper.” I do not say that all the 
odds and ends of conversational speech are to be used in the written 
language of the deaf. I have no desire to have them use such idioms 
as, Bring down the house, Beyond all expectation, Out at the elbows, 
and hundreds of similar ones, but it is important that these idioms be 
classified and taught, if the deaf are to read books intelligently. A 
knowledge of these forms is necessary, if our pupils are to take any 
pleasure in reading. The process of learning to read under the tuition 
of a teacher is something very different from the art of reading. 
Those who care to make a collection of idioms for themselves will find 
collections in, ‘ Peet’s Course of Instruction,” also in the Annals, 
scattered through “ Roget’s Thesaurus,” under the several prepositions 
in Webster’s Dictionary, and in some of our popular grammars. These 
phrases ought to be accompanied with definitions in easy, simple 
language, in order to be of any lasting benefit to the deaf. 

After four or five years of schooling, it may be taken for granted 
that our pupils have become quite familiar with the fact that a means 
one—“ Give me @ book,” means give me one book ; and that when 
more than one is meant, the definite article must be used—“ Give me 
the books.” It is quite probable that by this time they also know 
that a is sometimes used, not for one but for each—as in “ ten cents @ 
yard,” “ twelve cents a dozen.” After teaching our pupils that @ can 
not go with plural nouns, it must be something of a surprise to find 
that “a few days,” “a few dollars,” ‘a great many people,” and “a 
great many times,” are also correct ; but dropping “ few ” and “great,” 
the sentences become again ungrammatical. We teach them again 
that “a hundred men” is proper, but not a fifty. What principle of 
grammar can be assigned for a dozen eggs, but not @ score eggs, here 
we need the preposition of. It is not unusual after these facts have 
been expounded and illustrated before the class, to find a slip like this, 
amany times. The careful teacher proceeds at once to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that a here follows the adjective, and “ many a time,” 
* such a little girl,” are the correct forms. He will do this with all the 
force and all the energy at his command, impressing upon his pupils 
the necessity of noting, many atime, suc h a little girl. Following this 
analogy, it 1s not surprising to find the expression, very a good man, 
and when this again has been restored to its proper order to meet with, 
a not honesty boy, and, a too cross man. It is necessary sometimes 
during the course to draw attention to the fact that the indefinite a is 
found before such plural forms as bellows, gallows, “a two shillings ” 
(Johnson), a three days’ journey, “What a seventy-one years !” 
(Carlyle). The boundary between the article and the ‘numeral is not 
easy to define. ‘I will not hear a word, not @ word, not one word.” 
(Sheridan). There is further difficulty, in the use of the definite 
article, in such forms as a@ man, woman and child, while “ a cow, ox, 
and pig,” each require the article. This little particle a, often changes 
the meaning of a sentence. The newspapers report that few senators 
accompanied the President to Boston. The number is not worth men- 
tioning. The tone of disparagement is unmistakable ; but introduce 
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the article and say, “A few senators accompanied the President 
to Boston,” the number has been lifted into dignity and all contempt 
removed. ‘The difference between aman that has a little money and 
one that has little money, is the difference between riches and poverty. 
A man with a number of horses, left by will a black and white horse 
to one of hisfriends. How many horses did he leave? That became a 
question for the courts to decide. Having noted the various uses of 
the indefinite article, it might be well for the teacher to write a story, 
and let the class trip it off as rapidly as possible on their finger ends. 
Something like this may be worth trying. 

A man, woman and child lived in the country, in a Country in Eu- 
rope. The man was a farmer. He had a horse, six cows, an ox and a 
pig. He had also a great many hens and a few ducks. Many a time 
the farmer went to a neighboring town to sell butter and eggs. He 
sold the butter at twenty-five cents a@ pound and the eggs at eighteen 
cents a dozen. He used to take a littlefood in his pocket to eat on 
the way, but he ate /ittle. After disposing of his goods, he started for 
home. It was beginning to be dark and he hurried along. He had 
little butter left, but there were a few eggs in one of the baskets. 
(Let the teacher conclude the narrative, in a way suitable to his pur- 

ose. 

Y It e almost impossible to recommend any system in teaching 
the definite article. Its use is so very arbitrary, that there are as 
many exceptions as instances under any rule that can be formulated. 
The obvious rule of omission before continents, as Europe, Asia, 
Africa, etce., and its use in designating the oceans, needs no com- 
ment. Yet while with divisions of land the article is generally omitted 
and used with bodies of water, the usage is not uniform. Lake Erie, 
Lake Geneva, Lake Nyanza drop the article, while with some islands, 
we use it, as, the Island of St. Helena, the Island of Cuba, the Island of 
Corsica. Only constant use of the National language, whether by writ- 
ing, spelling or speech, can give the idiomatic use of the article. The 
necessity of acquiring a correct use of the article may be seen from 
the following piece of false syntax: ‘“‘ Beware of drunkeness ; it im- 
pairs an understanding ; it wastes an estate, destroys a reputation, con- 
sumes the body, and renders the man of the highest parts the com- 
mon jest of the meanest clown.” 

The study of the Adjective reveals several things that are both 
curious and interesting. The special difficulty which the deaf have 
here to contend with isin selecting the proper order of two or three 
qualifying words. There are a certain number of adjectives which 
run together in pairs and ought to be linked together. That form of 
oral caress which our word /ittle implies, in such combinations as, dear 
little, pretty little, sweet little, good little, loses all its tenderness by in- 
version. The sweet little girl is robbed of her loveliness when de- 
scribed as a little sweet girlk Whocan think of a man beginning a 
letter to his mother as, “My Old Mother,” without a shudder. It is 
not much better when he addresses her as, ‘“‘ My Old Dear Mother,” but 
when he writes, ‘‘ My Dear Old Mother,” there is a whole flood of ten- 
derness and affection expressed, the most sacred associations of alifetime 
cluster around these words, and the grown man at their utterance is 
carried back to all that was most reverent, pure and gentle, in the day 
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of his boyhood. Let us then try to inculcate the true order of these 
adjectives. “A pleasant, fat, old man,” not ‘‘An old, fat, pleasant man.” 
‘“‘Large, sweet, yellow peaches are the best.” There is also some confu- 
sion in the use of the adjective, from the peculiar position in which 
adjectives of degree, number, extent of time, and measure are placed. 
““Gen. Smith had an army, twenty thousand strong.” ‘ A man dug a 
well ten feet deep.” It was because he had been well taught in regu- 
lar English, that the deaf boy wrote of his baby brother: “He is 
sixteen heavy pounds and two long feet.” 

There are certain adjectives found only as predicates ; they never 
precede the nouns. Examples of this class are, afraid, alone, alike, 
aware, alive, asleep, awake, athirst, aloft, afloat, plenty, worth, and 
many others. 

Then there are adjectives which, when used as predicates, take the 
adverbial forms “‘ much” and “very much,” while others can only be 
used as “ very” —e. g.:— 


Mucus, or Very Mucu. 


afraid, displeased, provoked, emaciated, 
ashamed, excited, troubled, honored, 
delighted, interested, disturbed, agitated, 
disappointed, frightened, disliked, obliged. 
pleased, grieved, beloved, 


VERY. 


tired, accomplished, _ polished, degraded, 


learned, distinguished, depraved, spirited, 
animated, celebrated, drunken, labored. 
talented, elevated, 


A third class of adjectives cannot be qualified by “ very ” alone, nor 
yet by “very much,” but require “ well,” and “ very well.” The habit 
of using very is so fixed and inveterate, that a knowledge of these 
three uses ought to have some influence in freeing our pupils from such 
errors as, “very afraid,” “very hurt.” 


Wett, or Very WELL. 
educated, trained, written, made, 
informed, performed, composed, cooked, 
versed, secured, arranged, painted, 


prepared, managed, behaved, washed, 
satisfied, dressed, conducted, satisfied. - 


Teachers can add to these classes as the necessities of their work 
require. The adverbs in -ly do not, I think, present any difficulty, but 
there are quite a number of adverbs that writers with a good knowledge 
of English are liable to misuse. A hearing child would recognize ina 
moment the difference between “ standing still” and “still standing,” 
but, to one depending upon sight, the difference is not so apparent. 
The adverb only is one of the most difficult to use idiomatically. The 
sentence, ‘“‘ He only mourned for his brother,” is capable of six different 
meanings according to the location of this word. (Swinton’s Grammar, 
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page 177). There are a vast number of phrases used as adverbs which 
it is well for the pupils to know, but not well for them to attempt to 
write. Ihave no desire to see ‘pupils of even seven and eight years’ 

standing, attempting such forms as, at any rate, at all hazards, asa 
matter of course, by all means, depend upon it, and others of this class. 

In schools where signs are used, a wrong definition in signs is some- 
times responsible for the mistakes which a pupil makes. The boy, 
who said that he was going to study too hard, meant that he was 
going to study very hard. Ue had the wrong sign for “too hard.” 
Indiscriminate signing for such words as, buy, sell, pay, cost, debt, and 
wérth, among the pupils, with too little practice in the English use of 
them, is certain to end in general confusion. Such idioms as there are, 
there came, there happened to be, are seldom used freely by the deaf. 
A good exercise just after recess would be to have the pupils recite by 
spelling some extempore jingle, like, “ I have come from the garden in 
the yard. In the garden in the yard, there are four corners. In the 
first corner there are some flower-beds. There are many flowers there. 
Iam fond of flowers. In the second, there are some fruit trees. 
There were many cherries on one of the trees. In the third corner there 
were some blackberry and raspberry bushes. The berries are not ripe 
yet. In the fourth corner there were some grapevines. I. went among 
the vines a week ago. There happened to be a nest there. The old 
bird flew out. I looked into the nest. There were three speckled eggs 
in the nest. While we were in school, there came a mean boy into 
the garden, and robbed the nest.” 

Whatever form of exercise be arranged by the teacher, it ought to 
be spelled and re-spelled, until every word and letter is memorized. 
The protest against memorizing lessons is unreasonable. Let the les- 
sons be committed to memory, and repeated over and over again, 
until the pupil uses the language for other circumstances, instinctively, 
as his own. Whenthe mind becomes so completely saturated with the 
mechanical forms of speech, that the learner involuntarily writes them 
correctly, an immense gain’ has been made. It goes without saying 
it, that a child is not to cultivate memory at the expense of thought. 
The teacher must see to it that his class read and write with an under- 
standing of the language before them, but there is far greater proba- 
bility of our pupils retaining the sense of what they have read, 
while forgetting how to express it, than of remembering ‘the language 
and forgetting the sense. There is no other way, in my opinion, of 
acquiring the mastery of a new language, than by memorizing its 
forms, reading, and writing it. 

Skipping now to prepositions, the first construction of an idiomatic 
nature that suggests itself is the old genitive case, what in English 
grammar is called the objective case after the preposition. There is 
some degree of inconsistency in the use of this construction, for a bar 
of iron is an iron bar, but a bottle of ink is something very different 
from an ink bottle. The arm y of Napoleon is Napoleon’s army, but 
the day of the Lord is not equivalent to the Lord’s Day. Yet, not- 
withstanding this apparent inconsistency, it is possible to raise this 
construction into three well-defined classes. 

1. There is a class of genitives with of which denote possession, com-~ 
monly called the possessive genitive. Examples of this class are : 
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The palace of the king. 

The works of Longfellow. 
The character of Washington. 
The son of the President. 
The home of Lincoln. 

The age of Mr. Smith. 

The heat of the sun. 

The death of Garfield. 

The trial of Guiteau. 

The skin of the tiger. 


The king’s palace. 
Longfellow’s works. 
Washington’s character. 
The President’s son. 
Lincoln’s home. 

Mr. Smith’s age. 

The sun’s heat. 
Garfield’s death. 
Guiteau’s trial. 

The tiger’s skin. 


HWW TE 


2. The second class, called in grammars the partitive genitive, is not 
capable of being changed into an equivalent possessive. Forexample :— 
A bit of wood, a sheet of paper, a piece of crayon, a yard of ribbon, a 
load of coal, a suit of clothes, the top of the mountain, the handle of 
the knife, the lid of the desk, the leg of the table, the knob of the 
door, the key of the desk, the end of the string, the lining of the coat, 
ete., etc. There ought to be no trouble in teaching the different 
notions which distinguish these three classes. 

3. The third class, of nouns following of as a preposition governing 
them used in an objective sense. Of in these examples has very 
nearly the meaning of the preposition for, as, for instance :— 


The fear of his father. 
The love of home. 
The desire of riches. 
The field of battle. 
The price of a horse. 
Rules of conduct. 
The care of the teeth. 
The season of travel. 
The hope of success. 
A hatred of lying. 


The fear for his father. 
The love for home. 
The desire for riches. 
The field for battle. 
The price for a horse. 
Rules for conduct. 
Care for the teeth. 

The season for travel. 
The hope for success. 
A hatred for lying, ete. 


But, unquestionably, the greatest difficulty in writing English is to 
acquire a correct use of those verbs which are accompanied by prep- 
ositions. Very often, the meaning does not inhere in the verb it- 
self, but in the union of both, as: Look out, keep on, go ahead, take 
down, eat up, etc. 

In attempting to group the prepositions, there are first those which 
denote origin, or source, such as: Of, off, out of, from. 

2. Those prepositions denoting motion to a place, as: To, into, to- 
ward, till, until, up, down, along, through, across, about, round. 

3. Prepositions of rest like : In, upon, at, by, with, between, among, 
far. 

4, Those indicating position are: Before, behind, below, beneath, 
beside, between, after, against, among, above, in front of, opposite 
to, over, under, inside, outside, beyond, across. 

Some of these prepositions are annexed to a great number of verbs. 
A copy of these forms printed and placed in the hands of the pupils, 
could not fail to impress upon their minds the mechanism of speech, 
and if they can, by mechanical devices alone, get the rhythm and flow 
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of English speech, I do not think we ought to trouble ourselves about 
any pupil’s inability to parse what he writes. The following are a few 
verbs followed by of: 


repent of, convict of, treat of, 

boast of, convince of, read of, 

complain of, take hold of, write of, 

accuse of, seize hold of, take care of, 

suspect of, think of, tire of, 

remind of, dream of, make of, 

inform of, hear of, make a fool of, 

warn of, speak of, make a present of, etc. 


The following adjectives make use of the same preposition. 


sick of, certain of, ignorant of, 
afraid of, aware of, careless of, 
roud of, fond of, desirous of, 
ashamed of, conscious of, jealous of, 
full of, sensible of, envious of, 
capable of, mindful of, impatient of, 
susceptible of, forgetful of, enamoured of, 
guilty of, tired of, suspicious of, 
innocent of, reckless of, glad of, 
sure of, confident of, more of, 


Fhe idiomatic character of these combinations will be clear, if we 
attempt to use some other preposition than the one usually found in 
combination. Let us try the experiment: fond with, fond about, 
fond from—not one of these combines with the word fond ; the fixed, 
stereotyped, iron-bound phrase must be fond of. 

It is far from my purpose to go seriatim through these prepositions, 
but consider for a few moments the combinations with the preposition 
to. It is used with verbs denoting external acts, like, bow to, bend to, 
kneel to; in addressing a person, as, speak, talk, whisper, call, sing, pray, 
write, send, lie to ; for the cleaving of one object to another, as, cleave, 
glue, cling, stick, grow, hold on to, bind, tie, link, chain, rivet, screw, 
nail, fix, join, attack, marry to, and all verbs of this general notion. 
To this class, again, belong those verbs of occasionmg, demanding, of 
obligation and constraint, of justification and inclination, followed by 
to, often with the infinitive and,we have, disposed to, want to, mean 
to, intend to, going to, summon to, enticed to, stirred up to, force to, 
compel to, oblige to, provoke to, threaten to, refuse to, promise to, 
used to, try to, and adjectives derived from this same idea. A few 
common idioms with to, are: “turned to stone,” “changed to joy,” 
‘reduced to poverty,” “rent to tatters,” “‘ dashed to pieces,” “ burnt 
to ashes,” “‘ beaten to a jelly,” “sing to sleep,” ‘‘ shoot to death,” “come 
to a conclusion,” “come to grief,” “commit to memory,” “stand to 
reason,” etc. Here, too, are to be classed the following adjectives : 


agreeable to, sweet to, due to, 
suitable to, fair to, common to, 
congenial to, precious to, free to, 
according to, sacred to, superior to, 
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dear to, welcome to, liable to, 
pleasant to, hateful to, inferior to. 
delightful to, peculiar to, 


The discussion has been continued far enough to show how far 
classification can be carried on. It is not to be expected that a class 
can digest all that is possible in this direction, but they can get general 
impressions of the most common combinations ; they can be taught 
that they are not to read isolated words ; that the meaning of a sentence 
does not consist of each word with its lexical signification, but de- 
pends upon the idiomatic phrases which may be found in it. I intend 
this coming year to supplement this teaching of idioms, by requiring 
the class to commit to memory, the following list of ev ery-day similes : 


*« As poor as a church mouse, “ As round as an apple, 


As thin as a rail, 
As fat as a porpoise, 
As rough as a gale, 
As brave as a lion, 
As spry as a cat, 
As bright as a sixpence, 
As weak as a rat, 


«“ As proud as a peacock, 

As sly as a fox, 

As mad as a March hare, 
As strong as an ox, 

As fair as a lily, 
As empty as air, 

As rich as a Creesus, 
As cross as a bear, 


“ As pure as an angel, 

As neat as a pin, 

As smart as a steel-trap, 
As ugly as sin, 

As dead as a door-nail, 
As white as a sheet, 

As flat as a pan-cake, 
As red as a beet, 


As black as your hat, 
As brown as a berry, 
As blind as a bat, 
As mean as a miser, 
As full as a tick, 
As plump as a partridge, 
As sharp as a stick, 


‘ As clean as a penny, 
As dark as a pall, 
As hard as a millstone, 
As bitter as gall, 

As fine as a fiddle, 
As clear as a bell, 

As dry as a herring, 
As deep as a well, 


‘“* As light as a feather, 
As firm as a rock, 
As stiff as a poker, 
As calm as a clock, 
As green as a gosling, 
As brisk as a bee, 
And now let me stop, 
Lest you weary of me.” 


Tae CuarrmMan: The next paper, owing to lack of time, will be 
read by title only, but will be printed in ‘the proceedings. If is by 
Prof, Edward A. Spring, of Boston, and is entitled ‘“‘ Form-Study for 
Character-Building.” 


FORM-STUDY FOR CHARACTER-BUILDING. 


By Edward A. Spring, of Boston. 
There are seven words which I here take to illustrate what can be 
shown by different kinds of work. 
Some one has said : “ All important work is nine-tenths drudgery.” 
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Supposing this to be true, let us start with drudgery, as the lowest 
step for all work. When drudgery arrives at a precision which does 
the work perfectly, but still without thought—the worker being a 
mere machine, although a successful one—that is automatism. The 
other steps are plain to see— 


7. GENIUs. 
6. TALENT. 
5. VERSATILITY. 
4, INGENUITY. 
3. SKILL. 
2. AUTOMATISM. 
1. DrupGErRyY. 


Doubtless all work partakes largely of each of these seven that is 
below its own kind. 

Genius, if victorious, must start with a base of supplies ; and must 
always be able to wait for the baggage to come up. Every work of 
genius includes all of the seven. 

General Sherman began his speech at Portland, Me., last Fourth of 
July, with the words : “It is not the food we eat that gives us health 
and strength, but that which we digest.” 

So we may say : “It is not the faculties we possess and train, but the 
way we use them, that makes our lives complete.” 

It is not the Genius (No. 7), the Talent (No. 6), the Versatility (No. 
5), that enables one to do great works, or any work truly. He may 
turn out a lamentable failure with all these three, or he may prove a 
rogue of the most dangerous type while possessing Ingenuity (No. 4) 
and Skill (No. 3). But it is such employment of the faculties as to 
combine their use in proper proportions, that accomplishes worthy re- 
sults and tells of a wise education. 

Drudgery can be performed by any creature with muscular force 
enough for the allotted work. A horse, an ass, a dog, can turn a mill 
fitted to the power of each. I have seen even a trained flea turning a 
little wheel. While drudgery is the lowest order of work, as to in- 
telligence required, it is often as necessary to results as the higher 
grades. 

Its lesson is patience. 

Indeed, Carlyle said (in view, possibly, of the “ nine-tenths drudg- 
ery” in it—which he so chafed under): ‘ Genius is the capacity for 
taking infinite pains.” 

We require work in all these six lower grades, and a long stretch of 
talent before we can begin to approach genius—which will always be 
rare in the world. 

It requires a long stretch of wire in order to obtain the spark at the 
end of it. Not only that—it requires, equally, the stretch of wire 
back again to complete the circuit. The wire is drudgery—the fire is 

enius. 
In education, let each of these grades of work lead up the flight to 
the next step. 

Let drudgery lead to automatism, automatism to skill, skill to in- 
genuity, ingenuity to versatility, and versatility to talent. 
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As to genius, we need not try to produce that by any of our methods 
or schemes of education. That may be helped, or rather left unob- 
structed, but it cannot be taught. 

But I believe every rational “human being is capable of talent—and 
there is room enough for all—for between the lowest order of talent 
and the highest, where it approaches genius, there is a wide range. 

A very common misuse of language, by the way, is to call, what I 
mean by the word versatility, “ genius.’ 

Skill, if by that is meant a machine way of performing certain ac- 
tions, is undesirable, “ skilled labor” is often mere drudgery. 

Our lives should be ordered by reason, and not by mechanism. 
Perfunctory actions are not the part of a reasonable person, and by 
skill is commonly meant perfunctory action. 

In athletic training, such as emphasizes only one set of muscles, 
there is danger to health. 

There is danger to character in occupation that makes the worker a 
drudge by its narrowing influence. 

As little Tommy Stubbs, the nail-maker, or as a sufferer from 
“writer’s cramp,” have their fingers drawn up like bird-claws, so the 
mind can lose its power of unbending. 

Drawing should be always taught, if it were only to free the hand 
from the automatic process of writing. 

Mere skill is chiefly commendable for the two qualities of con- 
sistency and precision—both cheap virtues. 

Going by rail to a place is being confined to a routine. The only 
object of the rails is to save, by a quick, temporary expedient, the long 
fatiguing routine of horse-journey. The only object of the horse was 
to save the still more tiresome lifting the right and left foot in regu- 
lar succession. 

A hundred miles in five days would be good walking. But when 
the traveller reached the end of his hundred miles, he would want a 
day’s rest. 

A hundred miles in two days would be good going with horses. 
He would need some hours’ rest after it. 

A hundred miles in three or four hours is easily done on the rail- 
road, and is no more than a pleasant resting—the traveller arriving 
refreshed and ready to walk freely, or do what he will. 

“The object of all organization, is to do without organization,” 
said a philosopher. 

The object of all routine, is to get through with the routine as quick- 
ly as possible. 

On the hundred-mile journey we avoid walking in order to walk. 

A trade operation is a matter to be learned partly by routine, and 
performed mostly by routine. 

But the operations of the Fine-Arts have less routine or mechanical 
work, and more individuality and judgment entering into their per- 
formance. 

A track is laid to the objective point, in the trades, and the learner 
must be taught to use the track. But, in Art, the point to be reached 
is across an untravelled country. 

Hence “ all-round training” is the only kind of preparation that fits 
the artist best. The moment you try to train artists by setting them 

17 
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to copy other men’s work, you reduce them to the mere copying- 
machines whom every tourist sees by crowds in the European galleries: 
—men and women who know, often, only one thing—that is, to make 
a saleable copy of the particular picture it is their trade to reproduce. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, in advising young art-students not to copy too 
much in Italy, tells them to remember that he who follows some one 
else will always remain behind. 

Now a word, not on training artists, but on the needs of education 
for the broadening of character. 

Character-building is perhaps as good a phrase as any for the true 
aim of education. 

Independence is another word expressing much. “ We hear about 
educating for the end to make a living,” said a lecturer at Chautauqua, 
“make the man, and the man will make his living.” 

Such training of the hand and eye as to develop all-roundness is 
what we want. 

Clay-work, as an introduction to drawing, will accomplish this. 

Clay, in very small quantities at first, can be used to run up all 
these steps of work from drudgery to talent. Then start again at No. 
1, and keep aconstant running up of the scale of work. 

1) Exercises in number, and various simple drills in clay can fol- 
low the Drudgery of making quantities of little balls. 

. (2) At Chicago, in 1887, were exhibited decorative carvings, from an 
Asylum for Idiots, of unparalleled accuracy and precision in repeating 
designs. This was Automatism, but little thought required. Let 
us decorate. 

(3) Skill can be developed by a more difficult series of exercises 
in clay, training the use of the fingers and eyes to quantities, measures, 
angles, and the properties of matter. 

(4) Ingenuity is sure to grow when children have clay to use. 
The simplicity of the material and tools give the greatest scope for 
“making the most of little.’ The teacher learns rapidly, but the 
children learn still faster. 

(5) Versatility can well be increased, and interests and. observa- 
tion widened, when we consider that almost everything known has 
some connection with form. 

Labor, work, business generally, is the changing the place of matter. 
Almost all work resolves itself, at its simplest, to the question of form. 

Form-study, then, may be taken to mean the study of the basis of 
‘all activity. 

(6) Zalent may be developed by clay, as everybody knows. Since 
modelling is the foundation, not only of all forms of drawing and rep- 
resentation in “ black and white,” but of all kinds of art. The quick 
-apprehension of children for what is typical, results often in remark- 
able things in clay, full of expression of their ideas. Adults have 
generally lost this early freshness, and lose time in acquiring what 
children will do spontaneously in clay. 

(7) Our present vernacular is most lamentably imperfect and con- 
fused in the expression of the most commonplace facts. There are 
some two dozen different kinds of special dictionaries of terminologies 
used by English-speaking people in their callings. No one person 
knows all that these contain. 
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If we set the young children, before they have reached this confu- 
sion of tongues, to making, drawing, using, analyzing the type forms 
of things—“ the alphabets of form and work ”—certain stubborn facts 
will have been conquered by their own activity. 

It is worse than useless to drill them in words, until the facts are 
known to them which the words refer to. 

But with the basis of practice which I urge, the development of 
language is sure and reasonable, while some few may grow to success- 
ful workers in the higher branches of Talent, if not of Genius. 


Tue Cuarrman: The paper on “The Teaching of Art,” by Prof. 
J. E. Story, of the Central New York Institution, which appears on 
the programme as next in order, has been withdrawn by the writer, 
who also requests that it be not printed in the proceedings. 

THE CuairMAN: Our next is an unfinished paper on “ Fractions,” 
by Prof. G. W. Cook. 

Mr. Cook, of Michigan: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men :—As our time is too fully occupied, and as I was given a hear- 
ing yesterday, I will, therefore, gladly withdraw the remaining por- 
tion of my paper, and thus give more time for the discussion of other 
papers. 

Tue Cuarrman: Two papers on the subject of Geography have 
been prepared ; one by Miss Carolyn D. Wood, of the Western New 
York Institution, and the other by Prof. R. B. Lloyd, of the New 
Jersey Institution. They will now be read. 


HOW TO TEACH GEOGRAPHY, 
By Carolyn D. Wood, of the Western New York Institution. 


Believing that the study of geography begins as soon as the senses 
are awakened to Nature, and knowing that our pupils have been taught 
ideas of form, color, and number in the kindergarten, I have something 
definite to commence work with. The object of all the preliminary 
work is to teach each pupil to acquire, by his own observation, ideas of 
land objects, of the forms of water, of the atmosphere, of plants, of 
animals, of people, and to express these ideas simply and correctly. 

I will suppose that the new class that have come to me know 
nothing of position, and that my work is to commence at that point. 

I take a card—one foot square, (this helps the child to form, uncon- 
sciously, a correct idea of one square foot,) place a red circle in the 
center of the card, ask the pupil to observe—remove—replace it—tell 
what he did. This teaches the child to observe with care, and holds 
the attention of the class by making them responsible for criticisms. 

Each child takes an object similar to one I hold, and imitates what 
I do, describes the use of other objects, as: “ book on table,” ete. 
Draw the circle on the slate. Draw the outline of the slate on the 
blackboard, and then draw the circle in position on the slate. Paste 
gummed papers of proper size and color on cards. Copy in free-hand 
drawing. I gradually introduce more and different forms and variety 
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of color, and encourage the children to exercise their ingenuity in 
making symmetrical arrangements, 

By placing the circle on the card, under, above below, etc., the 
pupils are taught to use prepositions. Among the devices I use in this 
language work are: (1) Place and designate objects; have pupils 
observe and describe their position. (2) State position in which objects 
are to be placed ; have pupils place the objects in the position described. 
(3) Pupils place objects as they please, and then describe the posi- 
tions. (4) Tella story, and have pupils supply the prepositions. 

In the same way I teach the use of adjectives, as top, bottom, right, 
left, middle, front, back, ete., in connection with card, desk, floor, 
ceiling, persons, plants, animals, etc. Also teach them to use near, 
nearer, nearest, far, farther, farthest, very far, and quite near, in giving 
a general idea of distance. 

Having a knowledge of general position and direction, I lead them 
to see the necessity of having some uniform standard of direction true 
for all positions. 

To teach the cardinal directions. 

I point in the North, South, East, and West direction ; pupils imitate. 
I name—pupils imitate. 

I walk in N.S. E. W. directions. Pupils imitate and name. I desig- 
nate objects, as house, tree, etc. Pupils point to each and tell direc- 
tion from schoolroom. Pupil selects object and tells its direction from 


himself. 


N 


Draw the lines w—|_E on floor, and name. 


Ss 


Teach that the opposite of N. is 8S. 

Half way between N, and S$. is E. and W. 

Facing the N., 8S. is directly behind me, E., right side, and W., 
left side. 

Draw the same in other rooms and in the yard. Use a string to 
mark the figure. Teach the semi-cardinal points in the same way. 
Apply to the rising and setting sun. 


, N 
Cardinal points are taught by drawing the lines W—/—E and 
Ss 


naming them. Circle these lines. Name the points. Apply this 
circumference to the largest circle visible from hill or house top— 
horizon—imagine the lines to be extended until they cut the horizon 
at N.S. E. W., and call these the cardinal points. 

From these establish the semi-cardinal points. 

Teach the pupil to find the North direction, by using the (1) weath- 
ervane ; (2) shadow—shortest shadow of a vertical object falls in the 
North direction ; (3) compass. 
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APPLICATION OF THIS WORK. 


As they have discovered the necessity of a uniform standard of 
direction, so I lead them to see that standard units of measure are 
necessary, and I have them measure length, breadth, height, depth and 
width with yards, feet and inches. I have them draw the outline of 
simple objects, and write the dimensions on their drawing. 


DRAWING TO A SCALE. 


They measure the room, and find that it is impossible to draw and 
use the same measures on the slate. Use the blocks to make a plan— 
1 block, 1 inch square=1 yard, or 1 foot, then copy the plan of the 
blocks in drawing, then use the ruler. 

Draw the plan of the different rooms. 

Draw the plan of the school house, other buildings, and the ground. 

Draw a picture of the same to show the difference between a plan 
and a picture. 

Draw the street on a large sheet of paper, and let this map of the 
city be added to as the pupils are able to describe the streets they 
know and the places they visit. 

As the weather permits, I teach the different forms of water, as : 


W ATER. 


Evaporation. Condensation. Freezing. 


Vapor. Clouds, Frost, 
Fog, Snow, 
Mist, Ice, 
Rain, Hail. 
Dew. 


And the seasons when they appear. I have the pupils keep a record 
of their observations. This leads them to see that the temperature of 
the atmosphere is not always the same, and shows the use of the 
thermometer. Their records are also to include observations of the 
winds, as to the kinds and their effect. 

The lessons on plants are not to take the place of botany lessons, 
but are given to bring out the characteristics of the kinds of plants, 
their adaptation to the climate, and their use to man. The same is true 
of the lessons on animals and people. 

The next step is to teach each child to acquire by using his powers, 
chiefly of observation and imagination, thorough knowledge of the facts 
of geography, and to express the knowledge definitely and simply. At 
this point, he is to take up the subject of geography as a whole, by 
being taught what geography means. Knowing the whole, must then 
study the elements or parts of the whole. 

The facts of geography are to include a knowledge of the bodies of 
land and water, of the air he breathes, of the soil, of the productions, 
and of the people who share this home withhim. These objects, which 
include all the geographical objects that can be studied, are divided 
into two classes : (1) those of observation ; (2) those of imagination. 
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As it is only by using the knowledge gained through observation, that 
one can imagine the relations of similar objecis in distant, unseen 
regions, it is, therefore, absolutely necessary that each pupil know 
first those geographical objects within his range of vision. 

Our own yard and immediate neighborhood furnish plenty of natural 
objects to use as typical features in teaching all the facts that can be 
taught under the first division. For the second part, or geograpby of 
imagination, we use in addition to the natural objects, pictures, stones, 
models, diagrams, the sand table, and maps. 

When the pupil has a distinct idea of the elements which together 
form the earth, then he is ready to study the earth asawhole. The first 
step is to learn the form of the earth. 

1. We are so near the lake, that from the top of the house we can see 
vessels coming in and going out of port. 

2. Many of our boys have sailed on the lake, and can tell us what 
objects appear, just as they approach land. 

3. They know men have sailed around the earth. [Illustrate this 
point, if necessary, by a sphere and toy ships. 

4. From the top of the building, objects can be seen that are not 
visible to those in the yard. 


Bopiss oF LAanp. 


Highlands. Lowlands. 
Plateaus, Plains, 

High hills, Valleys between hills. 
Mountains, 


Valleys between mountains. 


DESCRIBE. 
Hills. Mountains. 
Base, Base, 
Slope, Slope, 
Abrupt slope, Summit or crest, 
Gradual slope, Mountain range, 
Summit, Mountain system, 
Hill range, Volcano. 
Hill system. 
Draw. 
Plateau. Valley. Plain, 
Gorge, Swamps, 
Cafion, Marshes, 


Pass. Deserts. 
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Bopies oF WATER. 


Spring. Brook, River. Pond. Lake. 
Source, Shore, Shore, 
Banks, Inlet, Inlet, 

Right Bank, Outlet. Outlet, 

Left Bank, Lake Basin, 
Bed, Lake System. 
Channel, 

Mouth, 

Current, 

Tributary, Slopes, 

River System, right, 

River Basin, left. 


From these facts, I lead them to know the form of the earth. 

I use a large black ball, so they shall think of the earth as an 
immense sphere in space. ‘The earth rotates. 

Poles, points directly under the North Star. Equator, half way 
between the poles. Tropics, developed by the path of the sun. Time 
of rotation, once in twenty-four hours—day and night. 

Use a globe, on which the land is outlined in putty, to teach the 
land and water divisions. Lead the pupil to discover that most of 
the land divisions are grouped together on one side of the earth, and 
the water division on the other. Have the pupil mark off these 
divisions, and compare the globe and the map. 

Find on the globe the groups of land divisions, and compare as to 

size. Have some one tell the story of Columbus, and thus lead them 
to discover the Old and New Worlds, or the Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres. The pupil must apply this to the earth with great care, 
by indicating the directions of the Old World from our own, and by 
telling the means of getting,to the Old World. I use the globe to 
teach: (1) The name, relative size and relative position of the con- 
tinents. (2) The islands—dividing them as continental and oceanic. 
(3) Oceans—name, relative size, relative position. (4) General form 
of each continent. (5) General facts about the coast line—land 
projections, water projections. Using the relief map—-globe with 
putty outline and pictures—I lead the pupil to find: (1) Two great 
mountain systems of each continent. (2) To compare these systems, 
finding the difference in length, width, height, and number of ranges. 
(3) To call those highlands containing the highest mountains- and 
loftiest plateaus, the Primary Highlands. (4) To call the other great 
mountain systems, containing lower mountains and less elevated 
plateaus, Secondary Highlands. (5) Study the relative position, 
the relative direction, and the name given to the system forming the 
Primary Highlands ‘of each continent. Facts of value and interest 
are associated with the highlands studied, and stories and descrip- 
tions are read. 

Secondary Highlands are taught in the same way. 

The sand table and drawing are used to test their mental pictures 
of the natural features studied. 
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LOWLANDS. 


From pictures, models, relief views, and globes, the pupil is led to 
locate the great plain of each continent, to name the slopes that form 
it, and to tell its extent. 


~ 


Facts AND STORIES. 


Using the same objects, he observes in each continent the direction 
and length of the great slopes of the Primary Highlands : the outside 
slopes reach the ocean ; the inside slopes meet. From this, he is ‘led 
to infer the general position of the sources, the general direction, and 
the relative length of the rivers of each slope, and the body of water 
into which they empty. 

Study the principal rivers of each continent as to source, general 
direction, relative length, position of the mouth. 

Lakes.—Group those having outlets under one head, and those hav- 
“~— outlets under another. 

he main features of the oceans are taught by the same method as 
that indicated in the study of the continents, and indicated below : 


OcEANS. 
Coast Waters. Islands. 


Many continental islands of 
great importance. 

Pacific Ocean, many border seas. Many continental and volcanic. 

Indian Ocean, many gulfs. Few of any kind. 


Atlantic Ocean, many inland seas. 


CLIMATE. 


cold 
temperate 
hot 
snowy 
rainy 
dry 


Where are the regions of each continent ? 


OBSERVATIONS ON CLIMATE. 


Temperature of air. 
Pressure of air. 
Direction of wind. 
Velocity of wind. 
Clouds. 

Rainfall. 


Weather. 


Monday a.m.—The air is cold and clear. 
Monday v.m.—The air is warm and cloudy. 
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Climate. 


Winter.—Very cold. Frost, snow and ice prevail. 
Spring.—Cold. Growing warm. Frost and rain prevail, etc. 


Soi. 


Arrangement of Kinds of Soil. How Soil is Made. 
Materials. 
Soil, 
Sub-soil, 
Clay, 
Gravel, etc. 


FERTILITY OF SOIL. 


Minerals. Plants. 


Metals, (Classify those at home as) 

Building materials, Food plants, 

Coal or fuel. Drink plants, 
Spice plants, 
Medicinal plants, 
Clothing plants, 
Building plants. 


Animals. People. 


(At Home.) (Races at Home.) 


Domestic, 
Wild. 


OccuPATIONS. 


To obtain raw material, To prepare raw ma- To exchange raw ma- 
jor food, clothing, terial for terial and manu- 
shelter, manufacture, Jactures. 
etc, 

Hunting, Manufacturing, Buying, 
Fishing, Hunting, Selling. 
Agriculture, Agriculture, 

Grazing, Grazing, 

Lumbering, Mining, 

Mining. Quarrying. 


SETTLEMENTS.—From the places where they live, obtain the terms : 
village, town, city, and form the government of each from the govern- 
ment of the school. 

Retieion.—Christian, Jewish, Pagan. 

Sort.—Propuctions.—ProrLE.—Draw conclusions from former 
lessons. 
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Nortu AMERICA. 


Having studied the continent as a part of the whole earth, we are 
now ready to study the continent itself. 
1. Positions.—In what hemisphere, regions, and position ? From the 
globe. 
2. General Form. 
3. Projections of land. 
4, Islands. 
5. Projections of water. 
6. Extent and area. 
7. Relief. 
(a) Primary Highlands.—Position, plateau, slopes, systems, 
eaks, valleys, profiles. 
6) Secondary Highlands.—In same manner. 
ts Lowlands.—Same as under continents. 
8. Drainage. 
(a) Great Watersheds. Great Basins.—Mississippi, Mackenzie, 
Hudson Bay, St. Lawrence. 
(2) Great River Systems.—Mississippi, Mackenzie, Hudson Bay, 
St. Lawrence, Western Slope, Eastern Slope. 
9. Climate. 
(a) Temperature. 
(6) Moisture. 
0. Soil. 
. Productions. 
2. People. 
(a) Races.—Caucasian, Mongolian, Negro, Indian. 
. Occupations. 
. Commerce. 
. Political Divisions. 
. Study of a county ; and in the study of a State. 
(a) General relief, general drainage, general climate, most 
important productions, chief commercial routes, chief 
commercial cities, kind and seat of government. 


Mr. WEsTERVELT, of Rochester: I am very sorry that I cannot show 
you the models, the plans of the work, that Miss Wood directed me to 
bring. They are in my trunk, and I have just paid aman for his labor 
in searching for that trunk, for telegraphing, and for failing to find it. 


HOW TO MAKE THE FIRST LESSONS IN OUR GEOG- 
RAPHIES USEFUL TO DEAF-MUTES. 


By Rowland B. Lloyd, of the New Jersey Institution. 


It seems to me that in estimating the intellectual abilities of our 
i we often take too much for granted. We assume that they 
now more than they really do, and then we go too fast. Lesson after 
lesson is studied (?) in which we shall find, on investigation, there are 
words and phrases the pupils never understood. To overcome or 
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rather to obviate this, I endeavor to make the lesson plain to every 
member of the class, especially when the class is composed of pupils 
whose English is very imperfect. For this purpose, I use questions 
such as you would use in talking with hearing children of five or six 
years or even less, 

In teaching geography to beginners, it is possible and profitable to 
devote considerable more time to the lesson than at first sight seems 
worth while. Almost all geographies begin with definitions, and if 
they are just memorized, they are of very little benefit to the pupil. 
I skipped them one or twice, and then concluded that they had better 
go in with the rest. I have managed, I think, to make these lessons 
both useful and interesting. I will assume that the lesson states among 
other things, that the circumference and diameter of the earth are so 
and so, and that the pupils do not know what these words mean, except 
in a general way, perhaps. I write on my large slate, “ What is the 
circumference of a base-ball? Their answers vary from a few inches 
to several feet, showing that some of them had avery hazy idea of the 
length of a foot. Here was an opportunity to show them just how long 
a foot is, and 1 did so with a tape measure. Then I asked, “‘ What is 
the circumference of your thigh ?” “ What is the circumference of this 
basket ?” (showing), etc. In every case, I called up a boy to make 
actual measurements with a tape-line. I do not call up a smart boy. 
I do not like a very smart boy in my class, unless the others are smart, 
too. He is generally a nuisance, especially if he is a semi-mute. To 
show what was meant by the word diameter, I procured a ball of yarn 
and a knitting needle ; and calling up one of the boys, I told him to 
show me the diameter of the ball. Having found it correctly with the 
help of the needle and tape-line, he wrote on my slate, “The diameter 
of the ball is three inches.” If he did it correctly, I took the ball 
myself and thrust the needle through it, avoiding the center, and ask- 
ed him if we could find the diameter in that way. They learned that 
the diameter must pass through the center. As soon as they got the 
idea, which they did very readily, and showed that they did by spell- 
ing on their fingers a few original sentences, such as, “‘ The diameter 
of ——— is ———,” “The circumference of ———- is ———,,” I 
told them how they could readily find the diameter of a tree, or any 
other round object, by dividing the circumference by 3.1416, and I 
showed them where they could find the rule in their arithmetiecs if they 
ever wished to use it. Months afterward, I found that most of them 
remembered how to do it, though they had forgotten the figures 
3.1416. They knew, however, where to find them. 

Now I think this was a profitable lesson. It was a lesson in geog- 
raphy, a lesson in arithmetic, and a lesson in language. It was con- 
ducted almost wholly by writing and finger-spelling. When the class 
came to con it in the evening, it presented no difficulties to them. It 
was as easy for them to write: The diameter of the Earth is 8,000 
miles., as to write: The diameter of a base-ball is about 24 inches. 
The other subjects in the lesson were gone over with the same care. 

I begin to review almost immediately, and ask all the questions the 
lesson suggests to me. I put my questions on paper about the size of 
this sheet, fifteen to twenty questions on a sheet, and when I get sheets 
enough to go around, I distribute them promiscuously almost every 
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afternoon. I prefer the afternoon for such work, because they cannot 
go to sleep over it. To answer all the questions on asingle sheet, they 
must fill both sides of a small slate. If a boy cannot answer a ques- 
tion himself, I let him consult his book. Here is a specimen sheet of 
questions. 


. What is Geography ? 

. What does it tell us about? 

Are you studying it? 

How do you like it ? 

How far have you gone? 

What geography are you studying? 

. Of what does the surface of the earth consist ? 

. Of what does mortar consist ? 

. Mention some things on the surface of the earth. 

. Mention some things not on the surface of the earth. 
. Can a ship sail on the surface of the earth ? 

. How much of the surface is land and how much is water ? 
. Draw a circle and rub out one-fourth of it. 

. Is there more land than water on the earth? 

. Which is the larger, } or ?? 

. What is the shape of the earth ? 

. What is the shape of this room ? 

. What is the shape of an egg ? 

. What is the diameter of a base-ball ? 

. What is the diameter of the earth ? 
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. What is the circumference of the earth, in miles ? 

. What is its diameter in miles ? 

. Draw a circle on your slate and show its circumference and its 
diameter ? 

. How can you find the diameter of a tree which is five feet in 
circumference ? 

. Draw a line on your slate which is exactly three inches long. 

. How many miles can you walk in a day ? 

. How many miles in a year? 

. How many years would it take you to walk around the earth at 
the equator ? 

. Did Nellie Bly travel around the earth at the equator ? 

. What oceans and countries did she cross ? 

. Is it cold at the North Pole and warm at the South Pole ? 

. Is the North Pole made of wood or iron? 

. Has any body ever visited the North Pole? Why? 

. Which is nearer the equator, the North Pole or the South Pole? 

. Does the ice at the Poles ever melt ? 


It will be seen that, while some of these questions may be answered 
directly from the book, most of them have to be answered by the 
pupil out of his own head, and he has to do considerable thinking and 
to put his thoughts into language that is his own. 


Tue Cuarrman: There are a few moments left for the discussion 
of the subjects that have been presented this morning. 
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Mr. G. W. Coox, of Michigan: I would like to inquire of Mr. 
Lloyd, at what age he asks those questions. 


Mr. Luoyp: As soon as they begin to study geography, a class of 
five or six years’ standing. 


Mr. Hammonp, of Illinois : I wish to say with regard to 
questions, that Ihave found it quite useful from time to time 
to induce the pupils to compose questions themselves. I find 
that a very profitable exercise, and I presume most of you 
have used the same. I agree with the writer of the paper that 
there is nothing superior to the proper use of questions, and I 
think every teacher of experience has found it necessary to re- 
sort to'a great deal of questioning. I bring into my schoolroom news- 
paper clippings of the events of the day as they occur, in order that 
they may write intelligent questions in regard to those paragraphs. If 
they can write these intelligently, the supposition is that with most of 
them the paragraph has been taken in, and the ideas have fixed them- 
selves in the mind, at least, temporarily. Of course, we may find a few 
exceptions. We may find some pupils who may be ‘able to ask a pretty 
decent question after a little practice, though they may not really sense 
the paragraph. But, as a general rule, they will understand it pretty 
well. There are two ways of teaching geography ; they both have 
their defects, and perhaps, as far as I have observ ed, they both reach, 
in the long run, equally good results. The first begins at home and 
gradually spreads out. The other begins on the outside of the circle 
and comes in. As to which is the better of the two, perhaps, a 
teacher’s own experience with both will be the only thing by which he is 
to judge. I have seen good results obtained in ‘both ways. I think 
the point in regard to drawing, especially map drawing, even if at 
first it be only copying from the book, is well taken. I think there is 
no better means of fixing in the mind the shapes of different countries, 
and the positions of the rivers and towns, than the drawing of maps. 
The precise age at which the pupils referred to in Mr. Lloyd’s paper 
are introduced to geography, is not stated. We infer that they have 
considerable language, from the explanations that he gave ; but, as a 
general rule, it seems te me that pupils might be introduced to geog- 
raphy i in about the third term of their course, as it is in our own In- 
stitution in the third year of the course. I do not mean to say that 
it is always introduced in that year, for the terms may differ some- 
what in different institutions. 

Mr. Gorpon, of Georgia: To succeed well in teaching geography, 
every teacher should have each pupil furnish himself with a-blank 
book and colored pencils. Have them to draw all the maps and paint 
them in different colors. It will make them have a better understand- 
ing of geography than they could possibly have otherwise without this’ 
knowledge. Drawing maps causes any one to locate places more 
readily. Advanced pupils should recite geography and history at 
the same time. I have benefitted pupils greatly by having them recite 
from the two books at the same time. I was pleased to hear that 
well written paper on teaching geography and map drawing in 
that study. It is of great importance to deaf-mutes to have them an- 
swer questions by writing sentences. It not only makes them have 
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better knowledge of the lesson, but it assists them in constructing 
sentences correctly. The pupil is like the mechanic ; he wants to have 
practical knowledge of his work. For instance, have the class draw 
the map of South America on the blackboard, and have them write 
sentences after this manner: South America is south of North 
America, and Florida is in the southeast part of the United States. 
You have not only taught the pupils geography, but you have taught 
how to construct sentences. The pupils become expert in drawing by 
having them draw maps. 

Mr. Crarkk, of Arkansas: I think a great deal of the study of 
geography, but I will not weary you except to make one single point: 
in beginning to teach our pupils the use of maps, there is a very great 
danger that they will come to think that this map is a picture, and in 
fact, some text books say that the map is a picture. In one sense per- 
haps that is true, but we need to be very careful to train them, so that 
they will understand that when they travel they are not going to see 
anything that looks like a map. Iam a very great believer in begin- 
ning to teach with the use of maps, and beginning with a sketch map 
of the schoolroom. We teach our pupils 
that something like that represents a school- 
room; a mark in it like that represents a 
desk ; a mark like that, a stool, ete. They 
see at once that it does not look like a school- 
room, that something like that is a chair, 
or something like that a window. So that 
when they take a map they see that these are but arbitrary signs. 
They know that when they travel they would not see anything that 
looks like this representation marked on the map; that a little dot 
which represents a town, but they would not see anything like that. 
Now, in teaching the deaf, we must bear constantly in mind that you 
have got to teach them everything. You can never take it for grant- 
ed that a deaf-mute knows anything, unless you have taught him, and 
it is important that we bring out the idea, without using the word per- 
haps, that a map is a conventional picture. 


[Referring to the subject of Art, two papers on which had been read by title, the 
following remarks were made. —SECRETARY, | 


Mr. Jenkins, of New Jersey: I believe that a mistake is made in 
thinking that, because only a few of our pupils become artists, there- 
fore, it is not worth while to teach all the pupils art. Our experience 
in art instruction in the New Jersey School for a single year, during 
which we have had that branch taught, convinced me that the pupils 
who have been instructed in drawing and have been only partly suc- 
cessful artistically, havé become better artisans ; and I think the ex- 
perience of this New York Institution, where the instruction in art 
has been continued for a term of years, and where it has been carried 
to as high a point of success as anywhere, demonstrates the fact. 


Mr. Doxsyns, Mississippi of : One of the brightest boys of the 
Institution which I represent, was, the first year he was in the 
school, one of the very dullest; and I, at last, lost all hope of 
making anything out of him; I took him to the art teacher 
and told him, if possible, to make an artist out of him. They 
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put that boy in the art class, and he turned out to be a 
bright pupil, and I believe that putting him in the art class opened his 
mind and let the light in; and if I ever find a dull pupil, I will take 
him immediately and put him in the art class. 


Mr. D. D. Smiru, of Illinois : There is too much art work in this 
country in which we can plainly see that the pupil has not been 
thoroughly grounded in the matter of drawing. Drawing should be 
thoroughly ‘acquired ; ; and if this language is well spoken, it is of 
great value to anybody, but, perhaps, more valuable to the deaf-mutes 
than those who can hear. In the teaching of drawing, there are two 
forms of instruction that should be followed. | Both begin the same 
way. Weshould begin from the study of objects. Let the child 
work, strongly and broadly from the light and shade, on objects. As 
the light falls upon one object, it falls upon another, ‘and in this way 
they can be taught to express form. From this, let ‘them go to more 
difficult and complex subjects, until they are able to delineate any sur- 
face, texture or shape. If you make pictorial artists of the pupils, let 
them attempt landscapes and figures in an ideal manner. This is, I 
think, not quite so practical for “the deaf-mute as ornamental design- 
ing for the purpose of beautifying articles of commerce. Many want 
to paint, the first thing. It is utterly impossible to paint without 
knowing how to draw. The productions of these would-be painters 
show the want of greater attention paid to black and white drawing. 


Mr. WEsTERVELT: I do not know that the attention of the Conven- 
tion has been called to the exhibition of art work of this school, which 
is collected in the studios, occupying four rooms on the northern part 


of the second floor of the school-house, which are filled with selected 
specimens of the work of the school that have accumulated during the 
time itsart work has been under the direction of Mme. Le Prince and her 
daughter. The exhibition is surprisingly varied, and the skill and 
taste in all the work presented is a great credit not only to this Insti- 
tution,—we all take pride in it. The New York Institution received 
a medal for the excellence and variety of its exhibition of school art 
work at the New Orleans Exposition, and it was represented by only 
a part of what is here now. 

At the school at Rochester, technical and free-hand drawing is 
taught to all grades of the school, but I think probably not more is 
done in this line than in most other schools for the deaf. Since ex- 
amining the exhibit made by this Institution, we have an increased 
desire to do more and better art work. Inthe simple instruction which 
we have so far been able to give to our pupils, some of them have ac- 
quired considerable skiil, and one has shown natural gifts of a superior 
order ; we hopethe study under masters will develop this pupil into an 
artist. 

We have a boy who was very much like the one Mr. Dobyns, 
Superintendent of the Mississippi Institution, speaks of. When first 
admitted to school, and for four or five years, this boy made but slow 
progress, as he was of a peculiar temperament and resisted every 
effort to awaken his interest in what was intellectually attractive to 
others. Through drawing, it was discovered that he had a penchant 
for dogs, and as he was encouraged, he drew dogs of every breed, 
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from wood-cuts, from memory, and from life ; he learned the names of 
the varieties that pleased his fancy, and was interested in all that could 
be told him about them. From these pictures and names, he became 
interested in stories in which dogs were mentioned, and from this his 
reading has gone on through rather a desultory and uncertain channel, 
until now he is interested in history, and we find the boy has a phe- 
nomenal memory for dates. 


Mrs. J. C. Baris, of Western Pennsylvania: It has been proved, in 
my experience, that a knowledge of drawing is a great aid to the deaf 
and the teachers of the deaf, from an educational standpoint. I do 
not refer to the second rate landscape and flower painting so many 
teach. I would willingly give the four years of my time wasted in 
acquiring such an accomplishment for a good foundation, a founda- 
tion upon which we can stand secure and build upwards without fear 
and trembling. I would teach our pupils to draw a straight line with- 
out a quiver, to draw a perfect circle with a single sweep of the hand, 
without the aid of a string or other such contrivances, and such an 
ability would be a wonderful thing. They should be taught to know 
and understand the names of the different lines and curves—circles, 
half circles, horizontals and perpendiculars—the names of various geo- 
metrical figures, and to be able to draw a horizontal line when told to 
do so, not a perpendicular. Pupils should be able to go into the shop, 
and, by measurement, draw and design a desk, or a pattern for a pair 
of shoes. They should be taught to be independent. Give them a 
good foundation, and let the landscape and flower painting go. The 
painting before us, the work of a deaf-mute, is the work of one in a 
thousand. It requires talent. [Portrait of Dr. Peet, by Albert 
Ballin.—Serc’y.] The deaf, as a class, are quicker to understand and 
grasp art and to see the art in a subject. They have clearer eyes for 
lights and shadows and forms, which is but natural, when you consider 
that their eyes serve them for almost all acquisitive purposes. 

Every teacher should have a knowledge of drawing, and be able to 
draw, at a moment’s notice, objects upon the board which may not be 
within easy reach. It may not be high art. I know little of high art 
myself. If 1 have a good foundation in drawing, it is of more value 
than high art. 

Last winter a new teacher, one wholly unacquainted with signs, 
called me to her room. She was in despair, as she had failed to under- 
stand what a little boy was trying to learn from her. I found he had 
drawn a straight live on the blackboard, on it a circle, in the center of 
the circle a large spot, with crayon. A little to one side was an im- 
possible revolver, but quite clear enough to the clearer vision of one 
who can draw. It took but an instant to discover that he wanted to 
know the name of “ that thing they shot at,” namely, a target. 

The masters of every shop should be teachers as well as workmen. 
In their rooms the children should learn measurements, for there they 
are used and practiced. I once spoke to a foreman on the subject, and 
was asked how he could teach a room-full that an inch was just so 
much, they might think it was a foot. I told him to teach them in- 
dividually, not only measurements but also drawings, so they could do 
their own work unaided. 

Our schools of design now give general instruction in mechanical 
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drawing, and the other branches are given only to those who desire 
and have the talent for them. In this generation we need a good 
foundation for every thing, and I say give it to the deaf in drawing 
as in all other things. 


Tue Cuarrman : The hour set apart for the presentation of the 
subject of Articulation has now arrived, and we must proceed to that 
without delay. I will ask Mr. Greenberger to come forward to the 
platform. 


Mr. GREENBERGER : I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that all those 
present who have questions to ask, prepare them and write them down 
while I read my paper, and then, when I have read my paper, the box 
can be passed around for the questions. 


ARTICULATION. ( Concluded.) 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF ARTICULATION TEACHING, 


By David Greenberger, of the New York Institution for the Improved Instruction 
of Deaf-Mutes. 


The manual of articulation teaching by the late M. Hill, of Ger- 
many, contains some general rules which no oral teacher can disregard, 
no matter what his or her special system of teaching may be. I will 
mention a few of them. 

The first thing the teacher ought to do according to these rules, is 
to examine the vocal organs of the pupils ; for, such defects as enlarged 
tonsils, elongation of the soft palate, catarrh, and abnormal condition 
of the vocal chords, are frequently found among deaf-mutes, and al- 
though they do not render articulation impossible, yet they may make 
it difficult and imperfect. If such defects are discovered, the child 
should be placed under medical treatment before the instruction is 
begun. 

The teacher’s chair should be placed in such a position that the full 
light of the schoolroom windows falls on her face, so that the pupils 
may have a good and full view of her vocal organs and their move- 
ments—she should not be too far from the pupil, and her mouth 
should be on a level with the pupil’s eyes. This rule seems to be 
simple and sensible enough, yet it is more honored in the breach than in 
the observance. We frequently see a teacher standing with her back 
to the light, and the pupils winking and blinking from the strain upon 
their little eyes in trying to follow the movements of her lips. If she 
would let somebody else take her place for a while, and would try to 
read his lips in that position, it would not take many minutes before 
she would become convinced of the painfulness of the task. 

Another rule of Mr. Hill’s is not to let the beginner in articulation 
practice more than two or three minutes at a time, lest the exercises 
should become tedious and injurious to the health of the little mutes. 
It seems to me that it would be well to observe this rule, not only dur- 
ing the elementary articulation drill of beginners, but also in the cor- 
rection of errors of the pronunciation of older pupils. Strong, healthy 
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boys and girls have frequently complained to me of fatigue when I re- 
quired them to repeat a certain sound, or combination of sounds, a 
number of times in succession, 

Mr. Hill recommends that the pupil be allowed to practice before a 
looking-glass—a hand-glass is the most convenient—so that he may be 
able to see his mouth, and compare the movements of his vocal organs 
with those of his teacher. If I may be permitted to do so, I will sug- 
gest that it would do good to some teachers if they would look 
themselves in the glass once in a while when they speak to their 
pupils. For I have seen some mouthing out of oe’s and ¢e’s ete., which 
was anything but graceful. Such emphasizing and exaggerating of 
the movements of the mouth make it easy for the pupil to read his 
teacher’s lips, but hinder his progress in learning to read the lips of 

others who speak to him in a natural manner. 

The lessons should be arranged in such a manner that all the pupils 
of the class are kept occupied ‘simultaneously, but in case of necessity 
they should be called out separately. Such necessity arises whenever 
the pupil has to learn to imitate sounds by means of the sense of touch, 
or when the teacher has to render mechanical assistance by pushing 
the organs of the learner into the position which is requisite for the 
production of some particular sound or sounds. If, as in Mr. Hill’s 
system, speaking, writing and reading are taught simultaneously, it is 
not difficult to keep the atte ntion of all the members of a class. But 
if speaking and writing are taught separately—the Italian system— 
and special hours are devoted to ‘articulation drill exclusively, ‘class in- 
struction during these hours is impossible, and each pupil has to be in- 
structed individually. To avoid this, some teachers resort to letting 
their pupils speak in concert. But the practice is a pernicious one, 
and ought not to be followed with beginners, nor with advanced 
pupils. The pronunciation of deaf persons learning to articulate, re- 
quires constant watching and correction, which is impossible if a num- 
ber of them speak together. 

Above all things, Mr. Hill urges articulation teachers to arm them- 
selves with a good deal of patience ; ; always to be moderate in their 
expectations of what their pupils ought to do ; and not to become dis- 
«couraged if the progress of the pupil i is slow, or even if, for the time 
being, all efforts should result in total failure. With your permission 
I will mention a few incidents which have convinced me of the wis- 
dom of Mr. Hill’s advice in this regard. There is now a pupil in my 
school who speaks with a pleasant, natural voice, and may be called a 
good articulator. But during the first three years that he was 
with us, he did not repeat one single articulate sound after his teacher. 
He would use his voice while playing with the other children, or he 
would run after hearing persons, and use his voice to attract their at- 
tention and make them turn around ; ; but when he was called up in 
‘school he would move his lips silently, without giving any audible 
sound. 

In short, he had a good voice and seemed to use it involuntarily, but 
did not grasp the idea that he could use it at his will. We succeeded 
at last by resorting to the simple device of rolling up a sheet of fools- 
cap, so that it formed a tube of about’ one inch diameter, and letting 
him put his hands on it while the teacher spoke into it. He felt the 
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yibrations of the paper caused by her voice better than he could feel 
them by placing his hand on her throat or chest, and he imitated her. 
I have since found that this little device may be successfully em- 
ployed in correcting the habit of speaking too ‘loud or in too low a 
voice. I had another pupil under my instruction once who could not 
speak a single work after his first two years in school, but subsequent- 
ly he became a fair articulator and a bright scholar. I have also had 
experience with pupils who, from obstinacy, would not open their 
mouths for months at the beginning of the course. All such cases 
are, of course, exceptions. 


Tue Cuarrman : There is now an opportunity for questions. 


Dr. Witkinson : During the two years that you were going on 
with this boy’s lip-reading, you were not leaving his education without 
progress, were you ? 

Mr. GREENBERGER: He learned to write during that time. 


Dr. Wixkinson: In the case of a boy like that, wouldn’t you use 
any signs to help him along? Would you allow those three years to 
be altogethe r wasted, or would you av ail yourself of the use of signs, 
so that it would not be lost time while he was learning to read the lips ? : 
It seems to me that those years were valuable, and that it was a pretty 
serious loss to the boy. Could you not, by the use of signs, have got 
him along much faster than by waiting fou ‘the coming speech ¢ ? 


Mr. GREENBERGER: Well, Dr. Wilkinson is quite right in saying 
that three years is a long period of time and very valuable, and the loss 
to the pupil is considerable, but, in the first place, when I began with 
that boy I did not know it was going to take three years. I have had 
some boys make a sound at the. very first attempt, others in a day, 
others ina week, others ina month, ete. Iwas hoping, from day to day, 
that that boy would learn-to imitate sounds and use his voice, If I had 
known at the beginning of those three years how long it would take, I 
do not know but what I might have made provision for him in some 
other way ; although, considering that during twenty-nine years of 
teaching I hav e been following one system, the “oral sy stem, and am not 
prepared to teach by any other system, I do not know, as my time is also 
a little valuable, whether it would pay me, for the sake of one child, 
to learn another system or engage a sign teacher for that one pupil. 


Dr. Witxrinson : Do I understand that your teachers do not know 
signs and never use them in the development of a child when he first 
comes to school? Dr. Bell, and others of the oralists, and I think I 
have heard you express the same opinion, do not object to signs—that 
is, they do not object to using what Dr. Bell calls natural signs. Am 
I correct in supposing that you would use what you call natural signs ? 


Dr. Bett: It must not be supposed that oral teachers are all of one 
mind any more than sign teachers, and here is just a case in which you 
find a difference of opinion. I think few oral teachers would hesitate 
to use writing as well as speech in developing the mind, and’ certainly 
allemploy natural actions, or gestures, whether they term them “ signs” 
or not. I would go further, and use a manual alphabet as well. 


Dr. Witiiams, of Hartford: I want to ask this question, ‘Whether 
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during those three years you did not somehow make him understand, 
you did not leave him at perfect standstill during those three years ? 


Mr. GREENBERGER: He took part, when there was writing going 
on ; he learned to write. 

The question was asked whether my teachers knew any thing about 
signs. Well, if Dr. Wilkinson or any one else believes that the 
atmosphere of our institution is such that a deaf-mute cannot breathe 
it for a single hour, without breaking out in speaking, he is mistaken. 
They make signs when they come to the school, and they make 
signs when they leave the school. 

In communicating with beginners who have not yet been taught 
to speak, the teachers have, of course, to use signs. But we do not 
use signs as a means of instruction. 


Dr. Wirxrinson ; I think you have a different theory from most 
oralists that I know, and it would be very interesting to the Conven- 
tion if you would explain it further. 

Mr. Moszs, of Tennessee: A point comes up in connection with 
your answer to Dr. Wilkinson. Do you find that your pupils, who 
understand signs, when they meet one another in after life, talk in 
signs—converse with each other in signs, or converse with each other 
in spoken language ? What is the length of your term, the average 
length ? 

Mr. GREENBERGER : From 10 to 14 years. 


Mr. Mosrs: Boys that have been in your school two or three 
years, when they meet in after life, do they prefer to talk in signs, 
or by spoken language, and which do they generally follow, accord- 
ing to your observation. ? 

Mr. GREENBERGER : I know that quite a number of former grad- 
uates from my school, who spoke to each other by word of mouth 
pretend to know nothing about signs, pretend to have forgotten 
about them. We have for years made it a rule in the school, that 
pupils must speak as soon as they are able, and a good many members 
of our most advanced classes carry the medals, which they have 
received for not using signs in or out of school for a considerable 
length of time. 

Tue CHarrman: What percentage of your pupils communicate 
without signs in the daily life of the school ? 

Mr. GREENBERGER : I have quite a number of them who have worn 
the medal for four or five years at a time. 


Tue Cuarrman : About how many of your pupils at any one time 
are wearing the medal given for the disuse of signs? 


M. GREENBERGER: Well, I hardly know; I should say that all of 
the highest class. 


Miss Hamitton, of Rochester: I should say as many as half wore 
those medals, when I was there two years ago. 


Mr. Moszs: Did you answer my question, or was I unfortunate 
in making myself understood ? 


Mr. GREENBERGER :What was your question ? 
Mr. Mosxs: I can easily understand why it is necessary for 
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you to have rules that your pupils shall not use signs, and 
why you reward those who do not use them; but when the school 
life is ended and the pupils are no longer under the restriction of the 
rule and the incentive to get the medal, and thereby win the approval 
of the teachers, when they meet each other, untramelled by séhool 
rules, when they meet each other in after life, do they generally talk 
with one another in a social and business way by word of mouth, 
speaking and reading the lips, or do they resort to signs or writing in 
order to be understood ? 
Mr. GREENBERGER : They generally talk by signs. 


Mr. Dosyns: Does not that prove that the sign-language is the 
deaf-mute’s vernacular ? 


Dr. Bett: Ihave given considerable attention to the tendencies 
that exist in adult life, after school life is over. I think that a knowl- 
edge of the sign-language inclines the deaf to talk with one another 
rather than with hearing persons; it brings them together and sep- 
arates them from hearing people ; wher eas, a know ledge of speech and 
speech-reading tends to “bring them into personal relations with the 
hearing. Where you have pupils who know no other means of com- 
munication than speech and writing, they find it easier to talk with 
hearing people than with one another. For, as a rule, hearing persons 
understand very imperfect articulation more readily than deaf persons 
understand the perfect speech. There isa greater tendency to make 
friends with hearing persons and a less tendency to keep up acquaint- 
ance with one another than in the case of sign-pupils. They tend to 
mingle with the world, and be absorbed into society ; whereas, sign- 
pupils tend to keep together in adult life and form a separate class in 
the community. 

Mr. Switer: Aside from this question as to haw much the deaf, 
who are instructed orally, will use spoken language among themselves, 
there is another question closely relating to this which we all must 
recognize, and it is the persistent unwillingness of many deaf people 
who are still able to use their voices well, and who are the product of 
our best oral schools, who are the graduates of oral classes, to use 
the voice in conversation with the hearing and speaking people, when 
they have acquired such a proficiency that we say their speech is a 
decided success. They are better able to make themselves under- 
stood than by writing, or by using either signs or spelled language ; 
yet, in spite of all this, they still persist in writing or using some other 
means of communication than that upon which they have me long 
years of labor. 

Now, I have the most perfect respect for the oral work that has been 
done since 1868, but I beiieve that we have failed largely in practical 
results, when we take into consideratlon the amount of work, and the 
fact that our choicest and best minds have been applied to it. 

I wish to ask Mr. Greenberger, if from his years of experience he 
can suggest any means of obviating this difficulty, so that the 
results of our labors in the oral work shall have a larger realization. 

Mr. GREENBERGER: I do not see that such sensitiveness could be 
overcome by any methods of the schoolroom. You say that these 
persons will speak well, and from fear that nobody can understand 
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them, are sensitive ; they do not want to speak, they prefer to write, 
because they know there is something peculiar about their voices 
which every one will find out for themselves. I donot see that that 
can be overcome by any particular method of the schoolroom ; but we 
can encourage them and teil them that they need not be afraid, even if 
their voice is alittle peculiar, I think that is all we can do. 


Mr. Mosss : How is it with regard to your pupils; do they pre- 
fer to write when among hearing people ? 


Mr. GREENBERGER : I have not had a great many such pupils, but 
once in a while we find a bashful young man who does not want to 
talk, because he thinks people will find something peculiar about his 
voice and will find out that he is deaf. 


Dr. Peer: Don’t you think also that these persons are afraid of 
interrupting a general conversation ; they don’t know practieal speak- 
ing, and so in order to avoid interrupting persons, refrain from speak- 
ing. 

Mr. GREENBERGER: Certainly. 

Dr. Wituiams: We are all aware of the fact that in all hearing 
schools there are a great many children that are never able to acquire 
a great deal in the way of education, but we don’t think on that ac- 
count it is not worth while to make any attempt, but we do as well as 
we can with them. Now if there are those who do not make much 
progress in articulation, it does not seem to me that should stand in the 
way of our doing what we can. If a large proportion of them get 
such a knowledge of speech that with their friends in the family they 
can carry on a conversation in regard to ordinary things, and at the 
same time get a fair education,.that alone is worth a great deal, even 
if they don’t use it. anywhere else ; and if there are pupils who can get 
so that they can carry on conversation, we should let them have allthe 
practice they can get. 


Mr. Kerney, of Indiana: I would like to say a few things about 
my pupils. One of the pupils connected with me at the college in 
Washington, Mr. Goldberg, was a very intelligent young man, 
and was one of the best sign-makersI ever knew. I asked him whether 
he preferred to speak or to use signs, and he said he preferred to make 
signs. And there were a number of deaf-mutes that I met when I 
went to Europe, one of whom could hear some, but he preferred to 
talk by signs. 

I was on an excursion boat with many of my pupils, who could 
make signs well, and I asked them which they preferred at home 
among their relatives, to speak or to use signs, and they said they pre- 
ferred to use signs. 


Mr. GREENBERGER : I will say this: if all my pupils could, when 
they leave school, speak as well as this Mr. Goldberg, I should not 
care if they made signs from morning till night. 


Mr. Crovrer: I think oral teachers are right in striving to restrict 
their pupils in the use of signs. Tomy mind, there can be no ques- 
tion about it. If pupils, under oral instruction, are permitted freely 
to use signs in their intercourse with one another, and with their 
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officers and teachers, they will not care to acquire speech; they will 
not learn to speak except in a very imperfect manner, nor learn to 
read the lips. If we would successfully teach deaf children to speak, 
we must speak to them, and require them in turn to speak to us. 

The proposition is a very simple one: as far as possible signs must 
be discarded, and speech and speech-reading used instead, if we would 
attain the most satisfactory results in or al work. Among the best 
schools for the deaf, whether oral or manual, according to my ex- 
perience—and I have carefully observed both ‘systems for a number 
of years—in the initial stages of instruction, involving the acquisition 
of the simpler forms of written language, there is really very little differ- 
ence in the methods pursued. In each instance there must be communi- 
cation between teacher and pupil, and signs, or gestures, or whatever 
you please to call them, constitute the only means we have for that 
purpose. All manualists use them, and no oralist at this stage of the 
work can get along without them. But while the manualist uses signs 
not only through the initial, but through all subsequent stages of the 
child’s instruction, the or alist, as soon as speech may be used, discards 
all other means of communication and addresses his pupils orally. He 
speaks to his pupils and requires them to address him in the same 
manner, while the manualist uses signs and permits his pupils to use 
them to the end of the chapter. Now I have no question as to the 
possibility of teaching a very considerable proportion (I do not believe 
that all can be taught orally) of the deaf to speak and to read the lips, 
and believing and knowing this, I claim that advantage should be 
taken of every means to help along the work. I believe : signs to bea 
great hindrance to the best results, and, therefore, I say that they 
should be carefully and constantly restricted. 

In our school in Philadelphia, we have a sign department, in which 
we strive to carry on the work of instruction according to the best 
manual methods. In this department there are two oral classes, the 
pupils of which are instructed orally, but are permitted to associate 
outside of school hours with the sign-taught pupils, and allowed to go 
unrestricted in the use of signs. 

In a distinct and separate department, we have a number of pupils, 
who are likewise instructed orally, but who are not permitted to as- 
sociate with sign-taught children. These pupils, I regret to say it, do, 
to a certain extent, make signs, but they are not encouraged in their 
efforts, on the contrary they are daily, almost hourly advised and 
cautioned against it. 

We, therefore, have sign and oral pupils associated together in one 
department, and in another and entirely separate department oral 
pupils only. I have been a daily witness of the work carried on under 
these peculiar conditions for several years, and I do not hesitate to say 
that,. while commendable results have been attained in the first instance, 
the best articulation and the best lip-reading are to be found in the 
separate department. The reasons are obvious: in the separate de- 
partment the influence of the school, of the officers, teachers and 
pupils, is wholly in favor of oral communication ; the pupils are under 
oral instruction not only during the five hours of active school work, 
but during all hours of the day ; and speech is the general, while signs 
are the exceptional, means of intercourse. J do say, and I do maintain 
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that deaf children under oral instruction must be rigidly restricted in 
the use of-signs, if the best results are to be attained. 

In illustration of the value of oral instruction, under what I cannot 
but regard as adverse circumstances, I may be permitted to relate an 
interesting incident connected with the instruction of two born deaf 
pupils in our manual department. These pupils are sisters, and come 
from an intelligent family in the eastern part of the State. The older 
one was placed under manual, the younger under oral instruction in 
the same building. The former, owing to the system of instruction 
pursued, has not learned to speak ; the latter speaks and signs well. 
Upon their return, in September last, from their usual summer vacation, 
they were accompanied by their mother, with whom I had considerable 
conversation concerning their progress. 

In speaking of the older daughter, the mother stated that, in ad- 
dressing her, she always resorted to writing or to signs. Said I, “ How 
do you converse with Nettie (the younger one)?” “Oh, I always 
speak to Nettie.” ‘ Does she read your lips?” ‘ Yes, certainly; she 
has no difficulty at all, and very often when I want to speak to May 
(the sister), I tell Nettie what I want to say, and she turns it into 
signs for me. I wish May could speak and read the lips, too.” 

Now both of these girls were born deaf, and were sent to the same 
school ; one was placed under manual instruction, and the other under 
oral, They have progressed satisfactorily in all their studies; but the 
younger, in addition to having acquired all that the older one has ac- 
quired, has learned to speak and read the lips to such a degree that at 
home her mother always addresses her orally, and actually calls upon 
her to act as interpreter for her deaf sister. 

From this and many other similar experiences, and from a constant 
observation of the results of the system for a period of over six years, 
I am bound to say that I most strongly favor the fullest and best oral 
instruction of every deaf child that may be so instructed, and, as I be- 
lieve that the free use of signs operates as a serious hindrance to the 
most successful prosecution of the work, I insist upon their restriction 
to the farthest possible extent. 


Dr. Wriu1ams: I would go farther than Mr. Crouter. I believe 
that signs should be restricted in a sign school. 


Tuer Cuarrman : I wish to recognize myself long enough to say that 
I hope and believe that the time will come when a reasonable, rising 
degree of proficiency in oral speech, will be a recognized and required 
condition of full graduation in all our State institutions and in the 
National Deaf-Mute College, at Washington, D.C. The day of edu- 
cation with no speech in it, is passing away. 

Mr. Mosss : For one, I have not been asking Mr. Greenberger these 
questions for the purpose of argument, but for the purpose of getting 
information. I have felt that he was the man in the profession above 
all others qualified to help us. 

I feel that in the education of the deaf there is one question that 
should control us all, What is to be for their best good ? Articulation 
is good, lip-reading is good ; what is the practical outcome ? If it 
takes time, does the end justify the amount of time consumed, or does 
it not? What time is required? And from such gentlemen as Mr. 
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Greenberger, we can find these things out. I want to ask him another 
question : How much time in your school do you give purely to the 
teaching of vocalization or speech, and practice of speech and of lip- 
reading—teaching the theory of reading and practicing lip-reading 
independent of the mental development? Of course, you try to asso- 
ciate the two, but how much time do those two things consume in the 
course, the practice, teaching the theory of lip-reading, and then the 
practice children have in talking? What proportion of your time during 
the day is occupied in that kind of practice—the practice of lip-reading 
and speaking? No one denies that oralists improve the children’s 
speech; that we all admit. 


Mr. Greensercer : If I understand the gentleman right, he wants 
to know how much time I give to the practice of’ speaking and lip- 
reading ; my answer is, all ‘the time. If he wants to know much time 
I give to correcting errors of pronunciation ; that is another question. 


Mr. Moszs : Well, that makes another mode of practice. 


Mr. GREENBERGER: Well, we have no special hours for that. We 
have to correct the pupils’ pronunciation all the time, and correct them 
on the spot. 


Mr. Mosss : Is half your teachers’ time devoted to that ? 


Mr. GREENBERGER : Oh, no. In the lowest class, the children have 
to be corrected all the time, but as they advance, it grows less and 
less, and perhaps in the most advanced class not more than once in an 
hour. 


Mr. Moses.: Then what would be your estimate of the proportion of 
time from beginning to end of the pupil’s course ? 

Mr. GREENBERGER: On the whole, if the child is in school ten 
years, I do not think it would take more than one year altogether. 

Dr. Bett: I am sorry we have not heard the details of Mr. Green- 
berger’s “ word-method” of teaching. He commences, | understand, 
by teaching spoken words as wholes, instead of beginning with elemen- 
tary sounds. This method, if practicable, commends itself as a closer 
approximation to the natural method employed by mothers and nurses 
ot hearing children, than the methods commonly employed in schools 
for the deaf. It is certainly the case that we do not teach elementary 
sounds to our hearing babies, but commence at once with complete 
words and phrases. 1 hope Mr. Greenberger will publish his system, 
so that oral teachers may give it due consideration. 


Miss Anne B. Boyer, of Pennsylvania : I desire to ask Mr. Crouter 

which pupils show most improvement, and when school life iseabout 
closing, are the best equipped for their life in the world : those trained 
by the oral system, where pupils are not associated, outside of school, 
with those who are taught by signs; or those trained by the oral 
system and associated, out of school, with pupils taught in the sign 
department ; or those instructed wholly by the sign system ? 

Mr. Crovuter: That is a very difficult question to answer. In our 
separate oral department we have not, .as yet,. had what we term a 
graduating class; we have had no pupils take the full course of ten 
years, and, therefore, it is difficult at this time to express.a decided 
opinion as,to the relative progress made by the pupils of the two de- 
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partments. I believe, however, that while the progress of a pupil 
under oral instruction may be slower than that of a pupil under manual 
instruction during the first part of the course, and its education in 
general more limited ; and while also, during the full course, it may 
not be able to take up and pursue so many branches of study ; ; never- 
theless, at the end of a ten or twelve years’ term, if successful work 
has been done, it will be found to be much better equipped for the 
activities of life, simply because it has come into possession of a much 
more convenient and general way of communicating with the outside 
world. This is a hearing world that we live in, not a deaf world, and 
the more fully we can prepare our pupils for active participation in 
all its duties, the more fully are we meeting the responsibilities that 
rest upon us. 

1 must confess to much surprise at the progress and attainments of 
our oral pupils. The time was when I was as skeptical as anybody well 
could be in regard to oral instruction, but candor compels me to ac- 
knowledge that the more I see of it the better opinion I have of its 
merits. 


Mr. Switer: Is it not true that the superior attainments of many 
of the pupils of the oral school are somewhat due to the fact that 
many of them are semi-mutes, and would this not have a strong 
bearing on the point at issue ? 


Mr. J. C. Bais, of Western Pennsylvania: In my experience, I 
have found that where it has been impossible for me to read speech 
from a front view of lips, it has often been more than easy to read 
from the profile, or from the shadow of the profile thrown fully, or 


at almost any angle, upon a white surface, provided the lips were 
beardless or sans moustache. 


Mr. Monrog, of Michigan: While I disagree with the doctrine that 
the use of signs should be entirely abandoned by the deaf while in 
school, I believe that some of the theories of those who advocate this 
are correct, and could be accepted by all teachers of the deaf with profit. 
In the school with which I am connected was a pupil, who, as a story- 
teller by signs, was the most popular pupil in the building, yet his 
knowledge of English was so limited that he could scarcely put an idea 
into language that could be understood. Here was a boy brim full of 
ideas concerning general topics, yet, after he left school, no one on 
earth could find out that he had this knowled ge, except through the use 
of signs. Such pupils are reported from every school w here signs are 
the general medium of communication. 

The proposition made by prominent educators is to spend none of the 
time in school giving pupils ideas in signs ; and Supt. Crouter says 
signs should be used but little in oral teaching. I would add that this 
latter remark applies equally well to any kind of teaching. We waste 
time filling pupils full of ideas by means of the sign-language. The 
time in school should be spent in presenting fewer ideas in English lan- 
guage simple enough for the comprehension of the pupils ; they will 
then grow in English. Compel pupils to wait for ideas until they can 
get them in the language from which all their ideas and information 
must be obtained after they leave school—the English language: If pupils 
have acommon language for communication, other than the English, 
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they will be in no hurry to learn English, because they must go among 
people outside of the institution before they really feel the need of a 
good command of the English language. Oblige pupils to refrain from 
using this sign-language, which will “be of no use to them after they 
leave school, ‘and then the need of a knowledge of English, which chil- 
dren otherwise would not feel until after leaving school, would be felt 
by them while in school where the need could be supplied. Use signs 
to illustrate language—not to give knowledge—and do not, for any pur- 
pose whatever, substitute for the langnage which you are teac hing, a 
language which you do not care to teach. If, after the pupils have 
finished their education, they wish to use signs, from which they un- 
doubtedly derive much pleasure, well and good, but do not suffer them 
while in school to let the pleasure and convenience to them of the sign- 
language deprive them of acquiring the fullest familiarity and fluency 
in the use of the English language. 

Dr. Peer: I wish to call the attention of the members of the Con- 
vention to some publications from the house of D, C. Heath & Co., of 
Boston, who have made a specialty uf books on education, and of de- 
vices for illustration. Among them are a number of boxes of cards 
for teaching mental arithmetic, which have extraordinary merit, and of 
which specimens will be found on the table. They have aset of 
** Nature Readers,” which I think admirable, and which are as good 
matter as I ever saw for either young deaf-mutes or for hearing youth. 
They have also an excellent Primer by Miss Sarah Fuller, of Boston, 
and Charts, prepared by her, for Developing Speech. 

Their agent, Mr. Wilson i Gill, whom I take this opportunity to 
introduce to the audience, will be very glad to receive any orders from 
the members of the convention. I must confess I have been very much 
pleased with the books he is exhibiting. ‘ Hyde’s Practical Lessons in 
the Use of English” is not only partic ularly worthy of examination, but 
is a good type of the character of the publications of his house. There 
are here quite a number of D. C. Heath & Co.’s catalogues, to which 
you can help yourselves. I am moved to say this simply in our own in- 
terest, and not in that of Mr. Gill or the publishers he represents. 

Tur CuarrMan: The time for adjournment having arrived, a mo- 
tion to that effect will be in order. 

[ Motion to adjourn offered, seconded and carried. | 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, AucusT 27. 


President Wilkinson called the Convention to order at 2:10, and 
requested Dr. Gillett to open the proceedings with prayer. 

Mr. Weston JENKINS, of New Jersey : I move that the reading of 
the minutes be dispensed with. 

Tue Presipent: It has been moved that the reading of the 
minutes be dispensed with. All in favor of the motion will manifest 
it by raising the hand. All opposed, the. same sign. The motion is 
carried, 
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Dr. P. G. GriuxTT, of Illinois: I move the following resolution : 

** Resolved, That the President and Secretary of this Convention be 
requested to confer with the officers and managers of the American 
Book Company upon the advisability and importance of including, in 
some of their publications, a print of the Manual Alphabet, with a 
short chapter upon its history and use, and the great convenience and 
helpfulness it would afford in every department of social, domestic 
and business life, among hearing as well as among deaf persons.” 


Tue PreEsipeENT: You have heard the resolution, what is your 
pleasure? Allin favor of its adoption will manifest it by the usual 
sign. Those opposed, by the same sign. The resolution is adopted. 


Dr. E. M. Gatiaupet, of Washington: I am requested by the 
Standing Executive Committee, to whom was referred a resolution 
directing the appointment of a committee of three to arrange for the 
Literary Programme of the next convention, to ask the authority of 
the convention to make that committee five instead of three. 

It was found, on consultation, that the number three seemed rather 
too small. It is the desire of the committee to bring in outside aid, 
and I therefore offer a motion that the committee be given authority 
to make the number five instead of three. 


Tux Present: It is moved and seconded that the committee to 
arrange for the Literary Programme of the next convention, appoint- 
ed yesterday afternoon, be increased to five. All those in favor of the 
motion signify it in the usual way. Those opposed, in the same way. 
The motion is carried. 

Tuer Presipent: The first exercise upon our programme for this 
afternoon, is a paper upon “ Language Teaching,” by Prof. J. W. 
Swiler, of the Wisconsin Institution. 

Mr. Switer: Ladies and Gentlemen :—I have been asked to speak 
to you this afternoon on language training, illustrated by specimens of 
work from the school for the deaf of which I am the Principal. 

I have consented to do this with some hesitation, knowing that there 
are many professors of this art before me, who are better able to speak 
of it than myself ; moreover, my observation and experience have been 
in a single line, and, in the midst of a busy life, I have not found time 
to present this subject as I would wish to do. 


LANGUAGE TEACHING. 
By John W. Swiler, of the Wisconsin Institution. 


The subject of education is.scarcely wider than our topic of to-day 
—Language Teaching! Are not the two almost identical? Does not 
the language, the speech of any one, show the extent to which that 
person’s education has been carried? .-What more do we need than 
to hear people talk, or to see what they have written that we may judge 
of their attainments ? 

All other branches of school work are subordinate to language, 
which is the first, the last, and constant study—from the A, B, C, to 
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the end of the commencement address. They, who secure an exten- 
sive and exact use of language, are educated people ; all who fail in 
this, whatever their other accomplishments may be, are not admitted 
to the charmed circles in which true refinement dwells, where igno- 
rance of other sciences may be overlooked, but gross errors in speech 
never tolerated. 

I would rather undertake to teach all else within the range of 
a school course, than to be held accountable for reading, writing, 
grammar and rhetoric. We, the members of this convention, are 
to-day facing the problem how best to teach 10,000 deaf cbildren 
to represent the highest scholarship, and the most complete develop- 
ment of this marvelous Nineteenth Century. 

Do we know how to teach a correct use of the English language ? 
Do we succeed? Are our pupils good readers or good writers? Do 
the results satisfy us, or our pupils? Ifnot, why not? These ques- 
tions every teacher should ask and answer. By virtue of our position 
we profess to be ready and able to apply certain methods of instruc- 
tion which must stand or fall by the results obtained. Do we employ 
the strictly grammatical one ? Is the scientific method our choice, or 
have we come to see that the natural method is the better way, and a 
conformity to Nature’s laws the most positive assurance of success ? 

For the first : laying down rules and formule to measure all things 
with, we have little use. 

Of the scientific method, which would analyze and explain every pos- 
sible use, meaning, and relation of each word, before the next is taught, 
both teacher and learner have long since wearied ; a living tongue 
requires something more ; so we come to the third, or Natural Method, 
which takes up the salient features of child-life and applies them in 
their ceaseless activity to objective presentation of material forms, and 
also to writing about actions till a basis in good form for human 
speech is constructed. 

Language—the intelligent expression of thought—is limited only 
by the bounds of finite minds. Its mode of utterance may be by 
voice, by gesture, by a look or word ; but, whatever its form, it must 
be the animated expression of a thought. 

In primitive life, the gesture-language might be used and under- 
stood by all alike ; in its ideographic clearness it was incapable of 
ambiguity. But the conventionalities and varying wants of humanity 
lead us far away from these simple utterances to a state of society, 
calling for not one, but many tongues. 

Of speech, as of writing, one has said, “ No great thing was ever, 
or will ever be, done with ease. Shakespeare, we may fancy, wrote 
rapidly ; but not till he had thought intensely.” “Neither was 
Milton, one of the mob of gentlemen that write with ease.” Goethe 
also tells us “ he had nothing sent him in his sleep, no page of his 
but he knew well how it came there.” 

So we may not expect results without effort, nor feel discouraged 
that our brightest hopes are not often met. 

In the first place, language teaching requires personal contact with 
the every-day life of children, in order that their ability and the range 
of their desires may be comprehended, and that teachers may not work 
far above the plane on which their pupils move, where much is taught 
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and little learned. The teacher needs to know the learner’s mind, 
especially its power of expression. In. signing, teachers of the deaf 
must know the philosophy of a sign ; the reason for its being ; what 
it is, in order to its clear and forceful use: as mind, idea, know, 
don’t know, forget, remember, think, understand, wisdom, know- 
ledge, all belonging to a group of signs that cluster about expressions 
referring to the intellect ; or these, the generic signs for man and wo- 
man—thence the sign for sex distinction, so all teachers need to know 
the entire import of words to express their full significance. Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard, says: “I may avow, as the result of my read- 
ing and observation in the matter of education, that I recognize but 
one mental acquisition as an essential part of a lady or gentleman, and 
that is an accurate and a refined use of the mother tongue.’ 

Pure idiomatic speech is, at once, a mark of refinement, an ietinens: 
tion of an educated mind, and, at the same time, the stamp or seal 
with which the best society marks the tongues of those who receive 
her highest honors. The teacher that produces plain and _ fluent 
speech, or clear, concise, written language, deserves profound respect ; 
the course of study by which it comes is worthy of imitation ; and the 
student that talks and writes well, is the one best fitted for life. A school 
is judged by the manner in which its pupils use words in reading, 
writing and speaking. Their speech is the exponent of the work, in- 
dicating a high grade when it is the pure, strong, diction of old Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Carlyle says, “U nderlyi ing all speech that is worth any thing is a 
silence which is better,” and so, back of the audible, or visible speech, 
is that with which our art must have to do, the mind, the character, 
which forms the speech symmetrical and euphonious, or abrupt and 
harsh. This living tongue is our most efficient agent in making 
language attractive ; as the soul looks from the eyes, and the heart 
speaks from the lips, to that extent may the teacher, expect to inspire 
the best endeavor toward a higher and better style of work. Do not 
be alarmed at the imitative faculty in your pupils, or in a disposition 
to memorize ; do not be afraid of having others copy you; we teach 
by example rather than by precept. The refinements and amenities 
of polite speech come from contact with, and imitation of, people. 
No solitary person talks well ; the art of composition is not Nature’s 
gift, but must be acquired. In schools for the deaf, it is practice 
makes the ready hand. Children learn to write by copying, as they 
get speech by speaking. At first, there are few errors, for little is 
attempted, but as the stock of words grows, the chance of making 
mistakes enlarges in an increasing ratio. At first, there is only an 
infrequent use of words, no thought to call for them ; but, when a 
mind is really waked up, it goes ahead, and instead of words looking 
for ideas we have thought groping around for words. In such cases, 
we have frequent examples, in the middle grades, of ingenious pupils 
trying to form new words, when the proper word is wanting, or 
making any one of numerous errors in speech not peculiar to the deaf 
alone, but common to all who learn our language as a foreign tongue. 
As for example, in such expressions as “these, the writers fondly 
imagine their thoughts are well expressed, although they have made 
use of nouns for verbs. 
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“¢Herman can stilts, and walk on the mud, and ran it and fell.” 

“The boy is fond of bees ?” 

““T want to photograph.” 

“‘ He mercied them.” 

“T grated her.” 

““She lunged,” breathed hard. 

‘He eloquented them.” 

‘She lonesomed.” 

“The pupils funeraled to the cemetery.’ 

“ Sewing- -line” for seam. 

‘“* Brick levels” for pavement. 

‘“‘ Small powxers,” those who have had the small-pox. 

“ The naughty child disgoods the good children.” 

These are not furnished as in criticism of the teacher, or of a 
system, but to illustrate a class of errors into which deaf children of 
3 to 4 years’ standing in school may fall in attempting to express 
ideas beyond the range of their vocabularies. Many amusing and 
interesting specimens of composition might be cited from this class of 
persons, but one or two will suffice for this occasion. 

A young man in Pennsylvania writes me : 


“ Dear Srr :—Sometimes we are usual all well, and the Editor did 
not send my subscription of the Times lately. I always wait to get 
the Zimes not any you are better tell him to be faithful send my 
Times in regular time in every weekly. I paid of the Zimes it cost 
$.75 for the Zimes, he must be honest to send it to me as good. I did 
not get two times in papers in January. What was the matter with 


me for not sending ? There are many sickness in La Grippe every- 
where, I hope you are glad to hear about me. aon month will be 
approach by Feby, it w ‘ill be short day inthis ye Washington will 
be birthday on the 22d of this month, all the mnie and teachers must 
be honor for Washington’s birthday I have no news of it Good bye.” 


The deaf are taught to write correctly ; only those familiar with 
their isolation in the world of speech, can realize how much thought- 
ful practice that implies. If, in some cases, they fall below the mea- 
sure of highest attainment, that is but the common lot of many. In 
teaching speech, we find that perfect vocal enunciation is about as 
hard for them, and as near the unattainable, as beautiful penmanship 
for the blind. The resonant sound of words that suggests so much to 
us has no effect on them, even when spoken language is understood, 
though a great aid in general conversation, it is little more than a 
string of labial signs to them. Hence, the use of gesture-language, 
which visibly attr acts, interests, excites and stimulates the deaf as 
the address of eloquent speech does the hearing ear. So the teacher 
must vivify speech and make it interesting ; touch the senses and draw 
out responsive thought. We know that language cannot be learned 
from books. We may read French, or German, for years, without 
knowing either language when we hear it. It is spoken or gesture- 
language that constitutes a tongue, in which the voice, inflection, and 
quality of tone are essential elements. The teacher that teaches 
language well, will read and speak fluently. The best teachers of the 
deaf will use signs with graphic force and touching inspiration. 
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Writing, alone, will not confer that power and readiness requisite to a 
free delivery. It is too laborious, unnatural and slow. Teach chil- 
dren of any age to speak correctly by talking to them, to write by 
writing to them and for them in their immediate presence, so that the 
genius of your action may be felt. A deeper impression will be made 
by your writing, while their eyes are on you, than by any thing which 
you may have written before they came in. Write often, for your 
pupils, matters of fact or fancy, items of news, or general information. 
We need to lead them to higher flights by specimens of graphic, or 
instructive composition ; for as children are more easily led than 
driven, the teacher, with charming voice and ready pen, with grace- 
ful gesture and soul-lit expression, will lead, by example, to an order 
of attainments that only the desire of noble emulation can secure. 
The pupil rarely surpasses the teacher, and we should not be satisfied 
till the best of them do what they are taught about as well as any one 
could do it. Our best pupils should be able to do something more 
than barely make their meaning clear, and we may justly expect them 
to write with discrimination, grace and ease, commensurate to their 
opportunities. Weought to require a higher and better form of rhetori- 
cals. Once a month, or once a quarter, does not have much effect on 
composition writing, and the sentiment in many schools which accepts 
“ most any thing” in the form of an essay, however hastily and care- 
lessly thrown together, needs improvement. Children who say, “ Yes,” 
for Yes, sir ; “ Naw,” for No, sir ; “ Gimme pertaters ” ; or, ‘* Lemme 
go”; are but expressing the effects of neglect or ignorance. So 
pupils who are allowed to go through school retaining uncorrected 
errors of spéech, are, perhaps, impeded for life by this clog upon their 
tongues. Of course, we have to struggle with defective speech pre- 
viously formed, but, as the local dialect betrays ignorance of urban 
speech, so a child’s faulty speech marks his home and school training 
defective. The teacher of language enjoys the privilege and pleasure 
of making his art attractive, by using the choicest gems of English 
composition to illustrate the force and beauty of literature, in frequent 
readings, or addresses. Who has not felt the power of words, or been 
moved, by the pathos of song or story, to better work. You who 
know so well the hours in which children grow weary of school, when 
the teachers’ force has lost its edge, will not omit this refreshing use 
of signs, nor fail to draw from the treasures of the past to enrich the 
present. Nor will you, of the oral work, be disposed to find fault with 
teachers of the deaf for their employment of the graphic sign-lan- 
guage, in instructing, amusing, or entertaining during the passing 
hours of the day. In every sense of the word, the teacher makes the 
the school ; but especially the language of the school. As an outline 
of the course in Language at the Wisconsin School for the Deaf, 
I would say first, in general, that our teaching is a natural, colloquial, 
familiar method, suited to the wants and capabilities of young chil- 
dren. Letters and words are not usually taught as such, but as parts 
of asentence and as expressions of an idea. 

First : the concrete, the active, the present, is used. In illustration, 
or demonstrating everything must be seen. Pupils assist at every 
step : the whole work of the class is done by every pupil many times. 
The peculiar excellence of our work may lie in this fact, that we re- 
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quire, daily, the whole lesson in writing from every member of every 
class. The first day of school, 20 boys and girls, from 8 to 12 years of 
age, are gathered ina room. Handsome, bright and strong, nameless 
themselves, surrounded by nameless things, so far as they know, for 
they are without words or any form of connected speech. Habits of 
attention, order and obedience, are yet to come. They know not what 
may be before them, and have little patience to wait for future events. 
And here they are to begin an education at the beginning. Think of 
it, you teachers of Primary schools, whose pupils are well supplied 
with words before they enter school, and come to you to learn the 
form of words already familiar to the ear. 

Without common language, it is not always easy to seat a class like 
this, nor to get them all out of their seats just when wanted ; but they 
somehow come to know that one must command, and the rest obey, so 
that, in a very short time, attention and obedience follow. 

The first step in written language, is to know that names or words 
attach to objects; heretofore speech has been a mystery, and writing 
beyond their ken. A book or box, a hat or cup, is shown, and, at 
the same time, its name is written on the slate till they are able to con- 
nect the object with its own name, by showing the thing when its name 
is written, or writing the name word when the object is displayed—. e., 
to know that b-o-x is box, not book, and the reverse. As soon as one 
or more words are known by the brighter members of a class, all go to 
the slates and writing begins, some needing the teacher’s hand to 
guide theirs, others, with more nerve, forming the words alone. Nouns. 
first, then verbs, in the present, mandatory form: Shut the door, 
Open the desk, Lift the chair, Bring the box, Come to me, Go toa 
boy, etc. In this way, thirty or more nouns may soon be learned, 
from objects and pictures, and the work on simple sentences begun. 
Personal pronouns, with the active, transitive, verb in the past tense, 
soon follow. 

FIRST YEAR. 


Nouns.—Objects in class room ; articles of dress ; articles of food ; 
articles of furniture ; parts of the body ; names of most common ani- 
mals and birds; divisions of time—morning, noon, evening, forenoon 
and afternoon ; the articles, a, an, and the; to be taught with these 
words, also the plural form of the words. About one hundred and fifty. 

Adjectives.—Such as good, bad, young, old, sweet, sour, hard, soft, 
wise, stupid, weak, strong, pretty, homely, light, heavy, quick, slow, 
etc., etc.; colors : black, white, yellow, green, red and blue. Numeral 
adjectives to twenty inclusive. In all about thirty. ° 

Pronouns.—I, you, he, she, it, in all cases and numbers. 

Verbs.—To be, in present and past tenses, and verbs that express 
simple action. Seventy-five. 

Prepositions.—In, into, out, of, on, over, under, by, for, off. Fifteen. 


SECOND YEAR, 


A thorough review of first-year work. 

Nouns.—Names of the parts of common quadrupeds, birds and 
fishes ; names of implements in common use about the house, barn, 
farm, etc. ‘“ Miss Sweet’s No. 1, Second Series.” 


19 
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Adjectives.—Continued, together with : This, that, these, those, many, 
a few, several, some. 

Pronouns.—Simple questions with: Who, what, where, can, have and 
do. 

Verbs.—The infinitive mood with to; simple and compound actions ; 
may and must. 

Adverbs.—Not, often, never, sometimes, now, soon, very, much, ete. 

Prepositions.—From, at, through, of, before, behind, around, after. 

Conjunctions.—But, and, or. 

Simple questions : Whose? which? when ? will? and may ? 


THIRD YEAR. 


Nouns.—The different classes of artisans and the articles made by 
each ; the time of day ; the seasons. ‘‘ Miss Sweet’s No. 2.” 

Adjectives.—Simple comparison ; also, each, other, another, one, 
every. 

Pronouns.—Myself, himself, herself, and their plurals. 

Verbs.—Present, past and future tenses ; the infinitive and impera- 
tive moods ; thorough drill on will, would, could, and can. 

Adverbs.—Continued. 

Prepositions.—W ithout, among, along, near, above, below, within. 

Conjunction.—Because. 

Simple narrative and elliptical exercises. Action and picture 
writing. 

FOURTH YEAR. 


Nouns.—Continued : Somebody, anybody, nobody. 

Adjectives.—Comparisons continued. 

Verbs.—Active and passive voice ; exercises in the indicative, infini- 
tive and imperative moods ; have and had ; may and might ; shall and 
should. ‘“ Miss Sweet’s No. 3.” 

Adverbs.—Time, place and manner. 

Pronouns.—Relative. 

Conjunctions. —If, either, or, neither, nor, when, while, since. 

Prepositions.—Completed. 

Elliptical exercises. Descriptions of actions, pictures, persons, ani- 
mals and things. Historical sketches. Journals. Stories. Letter- 
writing. 

FIFTH YEAR. 


Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, 
econtinued. “How to Talk.” Special drill in active and passive 
voice ; participles. Action and picture writing. Historical sketches. 
Natural History stories. Journal. Stories. 


SIXTH YEAR. 


Sentence writing. Participial constructions, continued. Natural 
History. Narrative and descriptive composition. Journal. Stories. 
“ How to Talk.” 

SEVENTH YEAR. 


Sentence building. Analysis, using diagrams. Participial and ad- 
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verbial phrases. English Composition. ‘“ How to Write.” Reading: 
*‘ Little Men and Women.” 


EIGHTH YEAR, 


Composition. ‘Swinton’s,” or “ Barnes’ Language.” Thorough 


drill on connectives. Reading : “ Harper’s Fourth.” 


NINTH YEAR, 


Composition. ‘ Patterson’s Grammar.” English Literature. 


TENTH YEAR. 
English Literature. 


This is, in brief, our course in “ Language.” These the steps by which 
we come from the initiation to the last lessons. As the scholar’s 
vocabulary is enlarged, you will see that instruction is given in the 
logic and grammar of the sentence till the relations of words and their 
independence is understood, but the science of grammar is not brought 
into prominence till, in the last years of the course, after an extensive 
knowledge of the art has been obtained. Finally, Language is a habit, 
and Language Teaching requires the utmost endeavor of the most 
versatile and ingenious. 

Tur Prestipent: The next paper, on “ The Value of a Programme,” 
by Miss E. R. Taylor, of the Philadelphia Institution, will not be read, 
as, owing to the crowded condition of our programme, Miss Taylor 
desires that it be withdrawn. It is suggested, however, that the paper 
be ordered printed in the report of our convention. 

Mr. C. W. Ety, of Maryland: I move that the paper, “ The Value 
of a Programme,” by Miss E. R. Taylor, of Philadelphia, be printed in 
the proceedings of this convention. 

Tur Presipent: You have heard Mr. Ely’s motion. All who are 
in favor will raise the hand. All opposed, the same sign. The 
motion is carried. 


[In accordance with the foregoing motion, Miss Taylor's paper is placed in the 
regular order.—SECRETARY] 


THE VALUE OF A PROGRAMME. 
By Elizabeth R. Taylor, of the Pennsylvania Institution. 


The value of a programme of daily work is greater than many are 
willing to admit. Being a systematic arrangement of the work to be 
done during the day, it has two main claims on the attention of ever 
earnest teacher ; it compels preparation by the teacher; and, by its 
variety, insures attention from the pupil. It also counteracts the 
tendency which too many of us have, of devoting more time to one 
subject than to another, and induces symmetrical growth and harmo- 
nious development. 
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Some one may say, “ But it interrupts. Just as I am at the most 
interesting point in the lesson, the programme calls for a change of 
subject.” 

henten tells us that one of the commonest mistakes is to imagine that, 
by giving twice as much time to a subject, a child will make twice as 
much progress. A pitcher holds a certain quantity of water—any 
more that is poured into it, runs over. So a child can imbibe, under- 
standingly, only a certain amount of knowledge, and any more that is 
poured into his unwilling mind, runs to waste. 

A lesson should never be longer than from 30 to 45 minutes, and if 
the teacher has fully prepared the lesson before going to her class, she 
will find that she has quite enough material for her pupils to assimilate 
and make really their own. 

As for the interruption, it may be just what is needed. How many 
of us have seen a dull, listless class, passively gazing at a bright, active 
teacher, who is carried away by her own industry and eloquence. The 
class was satiated, perhaps, some fifteen minutes before,and during 
this time the teacher has been doing all the work and unconsciously 
pouring water into the overflowing pitcher. How much better it 
might have been, had she been interrupted while the pupils were in- 
terested ; and with how much greater interest and success would the 
class have taken up the subject at anothertime. I am inclined to think 
that, often, the best time to leave a lesson is when the class is on the 
gui vive of enthusiasm and expectancy ; then a certain impetus has 
been given and the pupil is stimulated to continue the investigation on 
his own responsibility ; and we all know that self-obtained knowledge 
is much more educative than that given by the teacher. It is develop- 
ment, not acquisition, that we are aiming for. 

Some one has said, “ Change is rest;” and if the proper change is 
made, it is surprising to see with what zeal the pupils will begin a new 
lesson. Exercises which require the same amount of mental effort, 
should not follow each other. Inthe arrangement of a programme, the 
teacher should be careful that the different faculties are brought into 
requisition. Mechanical work should alternate with the brain work. 

The teacher should also be careful to place those exercises requiring 
the greatest mental effort early in the session, or immediately after 
periods of rest. It is unnatural for young pupils to give continued at- 
tention to a subject for a very long time ; and if we demand it, we are 
only cultivating that listless, languid appearance of attention, which is 
so exasperating to an intelligent teacher. 

I have in my mind two teachers who are equally faithful and anxious 
for the improvement of the pupils under their care. One goes before 
her class with a well-defined plan of work, sanguine of success and 
eager for its accomplishment. Go into her schoolroom at any hour, 
and the bright, happy faces of teacher and pupils give one the impres- 
sion that it is playtime. The other, a good, conscientious, earnest 
worker, is willing to endure any amount of labor, but wastes her ener- 
gies on hap-hazard work. The pupils are restless and discontented, 
the teacher exacting and irritable, and at the close of school utterly 
incapable of preparing work for the following day, because her nerve 
power is completely expended. 

Every minute of the school session should be provided for and uti- 
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lized. We must remember that the pupil is not so idle as we some- 

times imagine. When the teacher is obliged to cast about and think 
what to do next, itis more than probable that the pupil’s mind is 
undergoing a similar operation, and he is casting about and mentally 
revolving what mischief he can do. The chances are that the pupil 
of such a teacher may arrive at a course of action first; then the 
teacher’s mind is distracted and several minutes are consumed in ad- 
monishment and reproof. The class, perhaps, sympathizes with the 
offender, and, seeing the teacher uncertain and capricious, it is impos- 
sible for the pupils to maintain composure, an aggressive feeling is 
engendered, and the class is thrown into a state of watching and wait- 
ing and preparation for the worst. The teacher claims the right to 
freedom of action, but the very appearance of the class is suggestive 
of restraint, and the obvious utility of order in the arrangement of 
work is made more manifest. If a child is kept busy, there is seldom 
occasion for reproof or punishment ; and a teacher may be gauged by 
how little or how much punishment she administers. 

A programme has a good moral effect on children. It teaches order, 
method, and punctuality, and, “by the cultivation of the force of the 
will in mental concentration,” helps to form character. 

No teacher can be successful without giving due regard to individ- 
uality and inspiration, and in making out a programme for the day let 
your individuality have full scope, and in the schoolroom, while ad- 
hering to your plans, never neglect an inspiration. 

We all know that all children imitate their teachers more or less, 
but the deaf copy to the most minute detail; then if the teacher 
begins her work totally unprepared, depending entirely on the accident 
of the moment for inspiration, how can she object if the pupils show 
the same spirit? While at school, the habits of life are formed ; and 
if we neglect to plant good seed, what can we expect in the future? 

In conclusion, let me make an appeal for these little people. Don’t 
think of them as “material” out of which we are to make our reputa- 
tion as teachers, but rather as God’s children whose characters we are 
helping to form, whose lives we are moulding for good or evil, and 
remember that Language is not the only thing which we are trying 
to inculeate into their active, willing minds. 

Tue PrREsIDENT: We will now listen to the paper prepared by Prof. 
W. E. Taylor, of the Nebraska Institution, “Shall Speaking Pupils 
Receive Instruction in Sign Classes” ? 


SHALL SPEAKING PUPILS RECEIVE INSTRUCTION IN 
SIGN CLASSES ? 
By W. E. Taylor, of the Nebraska Institution. 
Most of the pupils in our institutions belong to one of four ciasses, 
a to borrow the classification of another, we may designate as : 


The toto-congenitally deaf. 
2. The quasi-congenitally deaf. 
3. The semi-deaf. 
4, The semi-mute. 
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For the purposes of this article, the second of these classes includes. 
only such pupils as have lost hearing before speech was gained, and 
the third includes those congenital mutes in whom there exists a little 
hearing, however small. The fourth includes those who have lost all 
hearing, but retain speech. Added to thesé are some who still retain 
a part of their normal hearing and their speech. 

It is evident that the first three classes enter our schools on a par. 
There is no difference in the mental capacity of the congenitally deaf, 
of the child that became deaf before language was gained, and of the 
class we now name semi-deaf. These three classes enter our school in 
the same condition—without language. The congenitally deaf has 
never heard anything. The quasi-congenitally deaf lost his hear- 
ing before anything was gained by it. And the semi-deaf has never 
heard enough to distinguish words, in the vast majority of cases. 

To all of the third class, the semi-deaf, all will, I think, admit that 
we should give speech, and, if possible, develop and make available 
the latent hearing possessed. And even the most conservative teach- 
er of the deaf will probably admit that it is possible to give speech 
and speech-reading to at least some of the other two classes. No one 
could be so blind to the logic of facts as not to admit this. The best 
speech-reader of the Nebraska Institution belongs to the second class. 
Here then, is a new class, consisting of the semi-mute, the semi-deaf, 
and some congenitally and quasi-congenitally deaf pupils, that must, if 
we would do our duty, be taught speech. 

But how is this to be done? Shall they receive their education in 
sign classes and then be sent out for half an hour, or an hour a day, of 
speech and hearing drill, and then go away and forget all about it un- 
tilthe next day ? Will so short a space of even the most skillful articu- 
lation teacher’s time compensate for, or even approach, Nature’s pro- 
cess of teaching the child with all his senses? The child with normal 
hearing learns to speak from constantly hearing the speech of others, 
and trying to reproduce it. The chatter that it constantly hears, 
makes an impression on the hearing centre of the brain, and by repeat- 
ed efforts the child reproduces the sound heard. And ‘the more fre- 
quent the repetition; the more distinct the impression and the more 
successful the effort at reproduction. And this process of repetition 
goes on, not thirty minutes a day, during the school term, but sixty 
minutes to the hour, for twelve hours a day, and three hundred and 
sixty-five days to the year. The nearer we approach this natural pro- 
cess, the greater the repetition of the language taught, the more fre- 
quently the child can meet in speech the words it has tried to learn, 
the faster will be its progress in speech, in hearing, and in speech- -read- 
ing. What Prof. Storrs said of sign work, is just as true of oral and 
aural work: “ Practice, practice, practice, repetitions and unremitting 
practice, with every possible reinforcement of the pupil’s interest by 
every most skillful device—this is the keynote of all successful deaf- 
mute teaching.” With all the possible repetition that the teacher is 
able to give in the whole five or six hours of the school session, he 
cannot even approach the repetition that is given to the child with all 
his senses. In order to accomplish anything for the deaf child, the 
hour of articulation or hearing drill should be the basis of the day’ s 
work in language, and through his ear, or eye, or both, he should be 
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made to meet the new words, just as often as possible, in sentences with 
words already learned. In fact, we think, as far as possible, every ex- 
ercise should directly contribute to the pupil’s progress in hearing, 
in speech, or in speech-reading. He should, as far as possible, get his 
information in speech, and have his recitations and language work in 
speech. But it is manifest that this cannot be done in “ sign classes.” 
The teacher of “sign classes” must adapt his methods to the sign 
pupils. 

If the presence of speaking children in sign classes is not best for 
the speaking children, it is likewise disadvantageous to the “sign” 
children. I think that I have shown that both classes need the same 
work, except some of the semi-mutes, but need it given ina different 
way. Now, if a part of a class is removed for half an hour or an hour, 
the teacher must continue to teach those remaining, and when the 
speaking pupils return, he must necessarily go over the same ground 
for their benefit, while the other pupils are resting on their oars or do- 
ing something else to put in the time. No wonder thatthe articulation 
teacher’s “hand is against every man and every man’s hand is against 
his.” The time that the oral and aural children are gone, seems to me 
to be nearly as good as lost to the rest of the class. The only remedy, 
then, is either to teach them in separate schools or in separate depart- 
ments of the same school. The latter is the method adopted at the 
Nebraska Institution, and, while it has its objections, is possibly, upon 
the whole, better adapted to meet the needs of the different classes of 
pupils than any other. One of the first objections will probably be the 
increased expense. It will cost more because it will take more teach- 
ers to run a school in two departments than in one, for the extra pupils 
of the speaking classes could probably be stowed in the sign classes 
without materially increasing the number of teachers or overcrowding 
the classes. Yet we think the results more than compensate for the 
increased cost. 

In a small school, a more serious difficulty is found in the classifica- 
tion of the speaking department itself. The number of speaking 
children is, in most institutions, less than the number of sign pupils. 
Consequently a less number of teachers must do all their work. In 
our own Institution, the past year, about 30 per cent of the pupils were, 
in our department, presided over by two teachers, while 70 per cent 
were presided over by five teachers. Very nearly equal, you say ? 
Yes, but in the 30 per cent were pupils of all the grades taught by 
the other five teachers, so that the two teachers had about the same 
grades of work to do as the whole five teachers, though with fewer 
pupils, and besides, must give their special articulation and hearing 
drill. But, with all its difficulties, we think it accomplishes better 
results. Now what are some of the results? We think they are :— 

I. All the pupils have done, at least, as much and as good lesson 
work as they would have done in sign classes. 

II. The semi-mutes and other mutes have received more drill in 
speech and speech-reading than they could have done otherwise. 

III. Thesemi-deaf children have received more hearing drill than 
they could possibly otherwise have done. They have heard more 
speech and reproduced more speech, and are, therefore, better able to 
hear than had they been taught in sign classes. 
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IV. All the mutes, thus taught, have more practice in speech, in 
hearing or in reading the speech of others, and are, therefore, better able 
to mingle i in the society of speaking people. 


I am aware that some may regard this last statement as the jejune 
fruit of the chestnut tree, but yet I believe it susceptible of proof, 
that by just so much as the child has gained in hearing, speech, or 
speech reading, by just so much has he the advantage of the sign- 
taught pupil in going out into the world to wrestle for | himself. Asa 
means of communication, the sign-taught pupil has his signs, spelling 
and writing. But neither signs, nor spelling, help him communicate 
with the hearing world. They understand neither the one nor the 
other. So the only means he has of communication is the omnipresent 
tablet and pencil. But the speech-taught pupil has, asa means of com- 
munication, spelling, writing and speech. His spelling will serve all 
the purposes of communication with his deaf friends. Both pupils 
have writing, and in that are, therefore, equal. But the articulation 
pupil has also speech. Maybe his articulation is faulty, his voice harsh 
andnasal. It may be “ disagreeable to cultured ears,” but it is just that 
much more than his sign-taught brother has. And other people, be- 
sides articulation pupils, have disagreeable voices—we have all heard 
even public speakers with as disagree sable voices as were ever found in 
a school room for the deaf. And no one ever suggested that they 
should discontinue speech. By as much, then, as the separate depart- 
ment gives to the pupil greater drill in speech, it is, by just so much, 
better and, by just so much, it ameliorates his condition. 

But several have asked me, especially, in regard to the hearing 
pupils, if they get enough increased perception of sound to be of much 
benefit. We think so. In the advanced grades, under the personal 
instruction of the writer, are five semi-deaf and six speech-readers. All 
the semi-deaf were congenital, and only one, on entering school, could 
speak a word, or recognize a word by sound. All these in both classes, 
with two exceptions, one in each, get along at home and among their 
friends entirely by speech. The semi- -deaf began their instruction, 
either in our ownor some other institution, in the sign classes. One 
was dropped from the articulation class in another institution, because 
it did not pay to bother with him. It was never there discovered that 
he had any hearing. Although he has'been with us not more than four 
full terms, he is able to converse with any one using scarcely more than 
ordinary tone of voice, if within the radius of an ordinary room. His 
speech is almost perfect, and on meeting anew word, he is able to 
pronounce it about as well asa pupil of normal hearing of the same 
educational progress. Yet, when he entered, he could not recognize 
a single word through his ear, and could speak but very few. 

Another member of the class is the boy, whom Dr. Gallaudet will 
remember as the one who stood nearest the teacher, because having 
the least hearing. Since the doctor’s visit, he has been absent from 
school two whole terms and large parts of the others. Last year, he 
entered in the middle of November and left the first of April. Even 
with all the disadvantages of this continual interruption of his work 
and the consequent loss, he is able to carry on a conversation in an 
ordinary tone of voice through his hearing. His speech, though not 
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perfect, is intelligible, and no one, either at home or at school, ever 
thinks of doing anything but speak to him. 

We had a new case enter last year. He is a young man of about 
seventeen years. He has more he aring than either of the other boys, 
or than any other member of the class had on entrance. Yet he did 
not have enough to receive his education in the public schools. His 
father had tried to teach him. He had tried the public schools, but 
gained little or nothing. His father had consulted some of the best 
aurists of this country, and finally took him to Germany for the same 
purpose, but all to no avail. When he entered in the fall, he could 
speak single words. He could write, and could copy anything that 
was written, but could not, either in speech or writing, make a sen- 
tence of his own. He seemed to take in only the most important 
words of a sentence. For instance, the sentence, “The book is on 
the table,” resolved itself into, ‘‘ Book—table.” At the end of the 
year, he was doing the work of the fourth-year class, and was able to 
say almost anything he desired ; so much so, that he often talks to the 
other boys—the two mentioned above and one or two others, without 
the aid of his fingers. 

These are some of the things that we know have been done. 


Tue PresipENT: There is now a short time remaining for dis- 
cussion. 


Dr. Peet: I would like to say a few words in regard to 
the methods employed in teaching articulation in this Institution, 
and as they involve a different practice from that which has just been 


given, it may be interesting for you to look upon the question in the 
light of our experience. 

As you know, I am a great believer in the efficacy of the language 
of signs. I believe it would be a good thing, if signs were taught in 
schools for the hearing. I believe that every teacher of the deaf and 
dumb, who understands the language of signs, makes growth intel- 
lectually. I believe that the ability to use signs is a great aid to every 
man in obtaining clearness of thought, and in testing himself therein. 
What he says in signs he understands. What he cannot say in signs, 
if he be a good sign-maker, he does not understand. And this, 
whether he can hear or is deaf. So that the sign-language goes hand 
in hand with every method of developing the mind, whether of the 
hearing person, or of the deaf and dumb, whether of acquiring 
language, or not ; and I believe its value is as great in the instruction 
of our pupils in articulation. ° 

We do not make selections for our articulation work, but teach 
every pupil, one hour a day being devoted to each class. This work 
is entrusted to the regular teacher of the class if a hearing person, 
but if deaf, to a special teacher of articulation. All the pupils in the 
class are at first practiced in the pronunciation of the vowels and 
consonants. After this, they go through a regular phonetic system 
founded on the vowel sounds. One vowel being selected for a lesson, it is 
made to follow all the consonants and double consonants in such wise 
as to produce words. When given to them by*speech, the pupils 
write the words in two columns, the first in phonetic, and the second 
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in orthographic spelling—for instance, pé = pea, bé = bee, dép = 
deep, né = knee. 

The meaning of the words is then given in signs. Sentences are 
dictated with the manual alphabet, and a responsive sign for each 
word spelled is given by the pupil. Then the sentence is repeated in 
speech, and the pupils follow each phonic letter with the manual 
alphabet. In this way, they learn the principle that all speech is 
nothing but phonetic spelling, which has its exact counterpart in the 
manual alphabet. The teacher then teaches the proper pronunciation 
of the word. _All the vowel sounds are thus taken up one after the 
other, and this exercise goes on day after day, week after week, and 
year after year, until the pupils become such good lip-readers, and are 
able to speak with such clearness and precision, that we see no reason to 
believe that we shall not be able to do just as good work as any 
articulation school in the country, and at the same time, have all the 
advantages of the other methods that characterize the Combined 
System. 

Mr. H. C. Hammonp, of Illinois: I would say in reference to the 
beginning of the instruction in oral and aural work in the Nebraska 
Institution, that I had the pleasure of being present, when a class had 
been started but a few days, a class that was to be developed in hear- 
ing. Mr. Gillespie, who, you know, was the originator of the scheme, 
did not claim at that time that he could give hearing to pupils that did 
not have it, at least he did not claim it in his conversation with me ; 
but he did claim that there were a large number of pupils in other 
institutions, and quite a number in his own, that had some slight 
degree of hearing, that could be trained to recognize a certain number 
of words. He thought the reason they did not hear, was that they 
were not accustomed to hearing certain things ; he thought they could 
hear some things more readily than others, and if they were trained to 
hear certain words, that finally they would come to recognize those 
words, and that the effort would be the same in the long run, as if 
they had hearing given them. So several pupils were collected, and 
when I first saw them they were obliged to stand very near to the 
teacher, and the teacher was obliged to use his voice to a great extent, 
put a great deal of force into his words in order to make his pupils 
hear. In order to test it fairly, of course, the teacher must be behind 
the pupil ; otherwise the pupil will try to read the lips; so that the 
teacher stood behind John (I think the boy’s name was John) and 

called out in a loud tone of voice, “John.” Well, John heard some- 
thing, and I guess he did not know at first what it was ; but he said it 
again and again, and then wrote it, and John got hold of it ; so he 
could write “‘ John,” when quite near ‘the teacher. Then he stood alittle 
further off, until, finally, he could recognize it at quite a distance from 
the teacher. After a little while, she used another word. The tele- 
phone had lately been introduced, and “ hello” was quite a word ; and 
so she used that word, with the same tone of voice that she used 
“ John” in the first place. 

Then I had the pleasure of visiting the class again, after they had 
been some months under instruction; and I found that these same 
pupils could recognize, clear across the room, about forty or fifty words, 
when pronounced in not so loud a tone of voice ar at first, but in a 
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tone of voice (allowing for the size of the room) similar to what I am 
using at present. The idea that Mr. Gillespie tried to impress upon 
me at that time was, that if he should have sufficient time he could 
graduate them from the institution as merely hard-of-bearing pupils, 
so they could enter the public schools, and, with teachers that would 
be particular with them, could be educated with other pupils. I have 
since learned that he has not been able to accomplish that purpose, and 
I suppose the reason is that it could not be followed continuously 
enough, that the parents would take the children out of school and keep 
them at home. But there certainly was considerable improvement in 
that time ; and it seemed, therefore, that in the future there might be a 
great deal more accomplished, provided it could be contined long 
enough. 

Dr Peet: I would like to ask Mr. Hammond, if he does not think 
that in a class of lip-reading pupils, if the teacher speaks loudly, he 
will very soon discover which of them has some degree of hearing, and 
whether, by treating them in the same class with others, he can not 
test the hearing as well as if taken separately. 

Mr. Hammonp : I should think that might be so. 

Dr. Peer: We use Prof. Currier’s Duplex Ear Tube, which consists 
of two tubes united in one ear-piece. The pupil is thus able to hear his 
own voice as well as the voice of his teacher. The picture which I hold 
in my hand, will indicate the manner of using it. 


With the toto-congenital deaf-mute, articulation and lip-reading are 
not always convertible terms—that is to say, it oftens happens that 
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deaf-mutes may be taught to speak who attain little skill in speech- 
reading, while others learn lip-reading with comparative ease, but at- 
tain little power of articulation. 

The acquisition of both is greatly facilitated by the possession of 
some degree of hearing. 

This is especially noticeable in lip-reading, which, in persons not 
entirely deaf, often becomes so perfect as to lead to the supposition 
that there is no defect in their hearing. Prof. Currier’s ear tube 
has three objects in view, in the case of those who are too deaf to 
hear the ordinary voice, and who have, consequently, not learned speech 
~— the ear, viz:— 

To impart a clear utterance by enabling the pupils to perceive 
and imitate sounds. 

To educate the ear to such an extent as to enable the pupil to dis- 
tinguieh words spoken through it. 

3. By means of this to acquire more easily the power of lip-reading 
to which allusion has been made. 


Mr. Taytor : I would like to state that, if any one understood that 
we could develop hearing where there was no hearing, they are mis- 
taken, because I don’t think that any body could do that. If there is 
a little hearing, we may develop it, but we cannot ctherwise, where 
there is nothing. ‘Whether the faculty increases in strength or not, I do 
not know, I only know that, whereas before instruction they could not un- 
derstand anything, now they do. Before that, they were unable to recog- 
nize spoken words. Whether it is the increased strength of the hear- 
ing, or, simply the listening habit increased, 1 am unable to say, and I 
don’t know as I care, the result is the same ‘in either case, and the only 
thing necessary is the practice. If Dr. Peet has more practice in 
hearing than our school, it is that much better. The system that has 
the most drill, is the best system. 


Dr. Pert: I thought that one difference between these systems 
was that we taught all our pupils lip-reading and articulation, and ‘in- 
cidentally developed their hearing—educated their hearing—and that 
you recommend selections. That is the difference in the practice. 


Mr. F. D. Crarxe, of Arkansas: I spoke in California at consider- 
able length on that subject, and I have seen no reason since then to 
change any of the views that I there expressed. There is one single 
point on which, I think, we differ from our friends from Nebraska, 
their plan being to teach the pupil to understand spoken language 
through the ear, and we care very little whether that spoken language 
is understood through the sense of hearing or through the sense of 
sight. If we could ‘bring in any other sense that would assist, we 
would be perfectly willing to call on that. We do not train our pupils 
by standing behind them. It happens that those sounds that are re- 
cognized most readily by the eye are the sounds that are hardest, as 
a rule, to recognize by the ear ; and if the pupil has a little hearing, 
it will help him very much in those difficult, obscure to the eye, vowel 
sounds, with which all our articulation teachers have so much trouble. 
We teach our pupils exactly as if they were totally deaf, but we speak 
in a loud voice, so that if there is any hearing, it will be helped to that 
extent. 
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I do not intend to take any more time, but if there is a little time, I shall 
be very glad to hear a wider view from Prof. E. H. Currier, as I am 
sure the convention has heard but very little from him on this subject. 


Mr. E. H. Currier, of New York: In view of the great amount of 
matter that must be presented to the convention, I feel very reluctant 
to take up a single moment of the time. This much I will say, however, 
that the views set forth in the paper that I presented at the Califor- 
nia Convention have been fully confirmed by my experience of added 
years. I can, therefore, do no better than to refer the members of 
this convention to that paper, and also to the report of Prof. Dupont, 
of the National Institution for Deaf-Mutes, Paris, under date of April 
2d, 1889, a notice of which, by Prof. Gordon, of Washington, D. C., 
appeared in the April number of the Annals of the current year. 

There zs a wide field open to us in this matter of aural instruction— 
development if you please—but I fear that many are deterred from 
working therein, from the fact that, to the general public, it is a much 
more wonderful thing to appear to secure speech and lip-reading with- 
out acknowledging the existence of hearing than to effect the same 
results by means of its aid. 


Tue PresivEnt : This interesting discussion will have to be deferred 
in obedience to the exigencies of time and of the programme, and we 
will pass to the reading of the next paper, “ How to Conduct Examina- 
tions,” by Prof. A. S. Clarke, of Hartford, Conn. 


HOW TO CONDUCT EXAMINATIONS. 
By Abel S. Clark, of the American Asylum. 


The period of examination is the crucial time which every teacher 
more or less dreads. 

Let him have worked never so faithfully, intelligently and persever- 
ingly, he is likely to feel that for once he is in the power of his pupils ; 
for what will remain as the ocular result of weeks and months of toil 
is an entirely unknown quantity. If he has not learned to take things 
philosophically, meagre or unsatisfactory results will be likely to cloud 
the closing days of the school year, and forcibly suggest to him that he 
has probably mistaken his calling. That he is unwisely expecting 
perfect results under conditions which make perfection impossible, he 
is apt to overlook ; but when he compares notes with his co-laborere, he 
finds few if any of them perfectly happy. Some best pupil has made 
such an egregious blunder as he never made before, and some dull one 
has managed, in passing the simplest and plainest facts through his 
brain, to make them a ridiculous jumble. 

Out of the examinations of his various classes, during more than a 
score of years, the writer is constrained to confess that he has seldom 
emerged with a particle of complaisance and generally in a state of 
mind bordering on despair. 

Now the thing for the teacher to keep steadfastly in mind is, that 
however much an examination is likely to reveal, it is often far from 
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being an absolute test either of the fidelity and efficiency of the teach- 
er, or of the real calibre and attainments of his pupils. 

_ The causes that may contribute to failure are many—some of them 
trivial, some unexpected. It may befall a really efficient, hard-working 
teacher through a neglect to summarize and bring before the minds of 
his pupils, all subjects of study in a concise and orderly way. 

Or, it may come inexplicably, as the results of a heavy dinner or a 
badly ventilated room, or through the examination being held in an 
unwonted place. Some persons associate facts with surrounding 
objects, and if an extempore preacher is accustomed to fix the con- 
secutive heads of his discourse upon his fingers, or hang them upon the 
pillars of the sanctuary, surely it may be expected that some pupils, 
will:connect facts in history, or science, or methods in arithmetic, with 
familiar objects in the schoolroom. 

Or, the class may be the victims of unintentional error on the part 
of the person or persons. by whom the examination is arranged. 

In view of all these, and numerous other contingencies, it is sheer 
folly for a teacher to be unduly cast down by unsatisfactory results, or 
much elated by the reverse. 

Examinations must be held. They are an inseparable adjunct of 
school work, and exert a most salutary influence over teacher and 
pupils alike. Great care, however, is needed to make an examination 
as perfect as may be, and, for the attainment of this result, examiners, 
teachers and pupils must unite. 

In connection with our subject, various questions arise. Should two 
examinations or only one be held during the year? If two, should the 
final one include the whole year’s work? How much allowance, if 
any, should be made for the unexpected disaster that may overtake 
any pupil? What value should be set upon the examination mark in 
determining the pupil’s standing? By whom should the examination 
be arranged, and of whom should the examining committee consist ? 

Taking up these questions in this order, I would venture the opinion 
that two examinations, one in mid-year, the other at the year’s end, 
are better than one only. 

In general, upon young classes and classes of only moderate capac- 
ity, it is not wise to lay the burden of retaining the facts of a whole 
year’s work in mind, especially if a text book is used. General results 
in language and arithmetic may fairly be expected to remain in the 
mind, but the task of retaining an appreciable amount of distinctive 
information concerning hundreds of historical characters is absolutely 
too great for many, who, under easier conditions, would make a respec- 
table showing. 

With regard to making allowance for unexpected failure, I would 
suggest that the utmost caution is necessary. Ordinarily the pupil’s 
mark should be strictly adhered to, yet in the case of one about to 
graduate, whose feelings might be grievously wounded, the committee 
may certainly be somewhat lenient. I think that the common method 
of averaging pupils’ marks given by the teacher during the year and 
the examination mark, is both sensible and just. 

For the selection of topics and the arrangement of the whole exam- 
ination, who is so suitable as the Principal ? 

Knowing the status of each class and the peculiar methods of each 
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teacher, conversant also with what each class has been doing, the prin- 
cipal is qualified, as no other person or persons can be, for the work. 

The principal should also be, ex officio, at the head of the examining 
committee for every class, but the other members of the committee 
selected by him, should be the other teachers in turn 

Let us now turn to the examination itself, and consider some impor- 
tant particulars to be observed, if it is to be a fair and genuine test. 

It is well that the topics selected for examination should be wholly 
unknown to teacher and pupils till the moment when the examination 
begins. 

Again, there should be no help or explanation given by the teacher 
to any pupil, other than in relation to such expressions as he knows 
them to be unfamiliar with ; nor should there be any communication 
between one pupil and another. When the exercise is over, and the 
papers have been gathered up, the pupil should on no account be 
allowed to make any changes or corrections in his paper. Again, 
every examination should be conducted as quietly as possible and ‘kept 
free from disturbing elements. To this end, visitors should be exclud- 
ed from more than a casual glance. A public exhibition before break- 
ing-up is well enough, perhaps desirable, but flourish and display have 
no more legitimate place in an examination than they have in a battle, 
though they may have a place after the struggle is over. There is 
danger that, if outsiders are invited in, the true object of an examina- 
tion will be lost sight of, and that resort will be had to cramming of 
set phrases and principles calculated to astonish everybody but the 
initiated. Moreover, the wisest man in other vocations has little quali- 
fication to discriminate as to the true value of owr peculiar work. 

Examinations shouid, in general, be written, for various reasons, the 
chief one being that the results may be preserved. The knowledge 
that they are to be kept for future reference, must have a salutary in- 
fluence upon teacher and pupil alike, and the Institution will have a 
standard either to attain or to surpass. But there is nothing like signs 
to show how much a pupil really knows of History, Physiology, Phy- 
sical Geography, and kindred studies, for, after all, we find that the 
attempts of congenital mutes to write at length on such topics are 
necessarily a reproduction, often most unsatisfactory, of the language 
of the text book or of the teacher’s manuscript. 

Of course, an examination in articulation must be on a different 
basis, and should be kept entirely separate from that in other branches. 
It may be divided into three parts, viz., distinctness, accuracy and 
fluency of utterance ; quality of voice ; and facility in speech-reading. 

Great care should be taken to make an examination representative 
of the quality and amount of work done by the class. Thus insignifi- 
cant facts, or those only incidentally touched, should not be selected to 
aggravate the teacher and discourage the class. 

The examination should be made as broad as possible, covering not 
a mere fraction of the work done, but really representative of the 
ground gone over. 

I once knew a teacher on the verge of despair, because the questions 
in physical geography given to his class at examination had very little 
relation to the real subject matter, on which a year’s work had beenspent, 
having been left behind in the study of geography the year before. 
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Again, unless a school is so fortunate as to be amenable to an ideal 
classification, according to mental capacity and attainments, not 
according to school age, reference should be had to the very moderate- 
ly gifted members of a class. A test, which the brighter ones can 
meet, may discourage and make ridiculous the plodding but equally 
faithful ones. 

Due credit should also be given for carefully and neatly written 
work, that the poorer scholars may have a partial opportunity to re- 
trieve themselves, and the fact should be emphasized that, after all, 
an examination may not be a true criterion of merit, but that faithful 
study, practical common sense, and upright conduct in one of slender 
mental ability, may forever balance all brilliancy of mind. I have thus, 
at length, and at the risk of being tedious, tried to notice many of the 
details which conduce to the failure or success of an examination, in 
the hope that consideration of this theme may not be without profit. 


Dr. Peet : I suppose that there can hardly be any discussion, 
where we are all of one mind and that one well expressed. 


Tue Presipent : I will ask Mr. Mathison to take the chair for a 
moment. 


Dr. Witxkinson : I am not sure whether we are of one mind on this 
subject. I presume that all those who do believe in examinations, as 
laid out by Mr. Clark, would be of one mind, but the question comes 
up in regard to this matter of holding examinations at all. I am 
not prepared to announce that examinations are useless, but I am very 
strongly tending to the opinion that the examinations, as we have 
them, are of no use whatever ; I mean these yearly or half-yearly ex- 
aminations. In the first place, as it has been suggested, they don’t 
tell anything. They don’t tell the condition of the pupils’ mind. 
They don’t get at the facts of the case. He is often rattled and fails 
to do himself justice. It is an occasion of great anxiety and worry to 
the pupils, especially to girls. 

I have had again and again, pupils break down just before the ex- 
amination towards the end of the year through nothing in the world 
but anxiety about the examination. There is a tendency to neglect 
their studies as they go along, they know that the examination is com- 
ing at such a time, and they, especially those that are quick and bright, 
can acquire easily and forget easily. 

They will put it off until the last minute to prepare for examina- 
tion, and then they will study night and day and cram up, and per- 
haps pass a very creditable examination. But it does not exhibit or 
indicate a mental discipline that is of any particular value to them. 
This breaking down is tome a very serious matter, and the conse- 
quences, in some cases, were so serious that I began to cast about to see 
if I could not devise something better. 

Now, it has been our custom for the last two years to have no yearly 
examination, but to have an examination every month. Our examina- 
tion comes the last day of the month or the last two days, it often ex- 
tends over two days, and is an examination of what our pupils have 
been over. I allow each teacher to prepare his questions. If I have a 
teacher that is not honest enough to be honest in an examination, he 
has no place in the Institution with which I am connected, but I think 
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they are all honest. There is no reason why they should not be, and 
they prepare their yore themselves, and the papers are generally 
submitted to me. I make it a point to go over the papers. Ido not 
mean to say that I read carefully every one, but I look them over, so 
that I know about what. they are and the condition of the pupils’ 
minds. It is not entirely lost as a corrective exercise, because these 
same papers afterwards are corrected, and they are marked in red ink, 
so that it is very clear where the mistakes are ; and then, after the ex- 
amination is done, the papers are given back to the pupils and they 
can have the benefit of the corrections. 

A year ago, I called a meeting of the teachers before the last ex- 
mination at the close of the year, and asked them what their opinion 
was in regard to it, and the opinion was unanimous that it had worked 
more successfully than any other form of examination. There is a 
stimulus from week to week for the pupil to do his best. He does not 
feel that he can cram up on it, and I do not find any disposition to do 
it, and it does not break down pupils, which I think is of the highest 
importance. 

I only throw it out asa suggestion. Iam not prepared as yet to 
recommend it to any one else. I only give our experience so far as 
being favorable to it, and I know the yearly examination does not do 
the pupils justice. 

Mr. R. B. Luoyp, of New Jersey: I think that examinations are 
useless, except as a stimulus to study. It is well, however, to let the 
pupil think that something depends upon his learning his lessons well. 
The teacher knows what the boy can do better than the boy knows 
himself, and the classification had better be made after consultation 
with the teacher and principal, regardless of the showing the pupil has 
made. 

Dr. Witxinson: I wish to add one word to what has been 
said. The yearly standing is made up from the average percent- 
age of monthly examinations. They are all added up, and the aver- 
age taken, and that is the year’s mark, which is sent home. 


Dr. Witi1aMs, of Hartford: I think the great value of examina- 
tions consists in the stimulus that is given to pupils through the whole 
year. Ifthere is before them a fair examination, they know they 
have got to prepare for it, and go through it. 

Now, as to this point of the pupils breaking down, that happens oc- 
casionally, and it is a misfortune. But we consider the good of the 
whole school, and if the teacher keeps the marks of his class through 
the year, and at the end of the year holds an examination, the two 
together will give a fair average of the pupil’s work for the year. It 
should be a fair test of the pupil’s comprehension of what has been 
taught him in the class, with no chance for any special cramming. 
And then, as to the excitement of the pupil, I think if a little caution 
is used in making the pupils understand that we do not expect perfec- 
tion of them ; that if they, on a scale of ten, on an impartial examina- 
tion, get a mark of seven, it is not a bad mark ; eight 1s a good mark ; 
nine is a very good mark ; and ten excellent—so excellent that a child 
can seldom expect to get ten—there will be little danger from over- 
excitement. 
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We make out examinations in such a way as to put the pupils to a 
severe test. Wedo not intend to make it too severe, but we give them 
to understand thatif there are some things that they happen to slip on, 
it isn’t any life and death matter. Then we compare the average of 
the examination marks with the average of the teacher’s daily marks, 
and in this way we do not get very far out of the way; and I have 
been surprised in going through the school, to see how few marks 
would differ essentially in the examination from the marks of the year. 
But if in any case there should be very wide discrepancy between the 
two, it should be inquired into with a view to seeing if any injustice 
has been done. If through embarrassment or excitement, a pupil 
should fall far below his average daily standing, that fact should be 
given due weight, and while the mark should stand, the pupil should 
not lose his classification or his grade. 


Mr. Hammonp : I would state that in institutions where having one 
examination or two examinations in a year is the rule, a good deal of 
benefit is derived from the habit of éxamination on the part of the 
Superintendent. Occasionally, what one might call a “snap” exam- 
ination is beneficial : that for this examination no warning should be 
given to classes ; and if you care to carry it so far, no warning should 
be given to teachers, but certainly so far as the pupils are concerned, 
no warning should be given. 

Mr. Dosyns, of Mississippi: I think teachers do their pupils harm 
in grading them too high. We require our teachers to keep a weekly 
grade of each pupil, and at the end of the week, I look over the grades 
to see how each pupil stands. I examine each class in each study, oc- 
casionally, and, after I have examined a class, if I find a certain pupil’s 
work has not been as satisfactory as it ought to have been according to the 
grade, I suggest to the teacher that probably he or she is graded too 
high. If any one has made a more satisfactory examination than his 
grade would justify, that he was not graded high enough. 

Tue Presipent: We must pass on to the next paper, “ Manuscript 
Lessons,” by Prof. F. W. Booth, of Philadelphia. 


Mr. F. W. Booru: Fearing the title of my paper is not sufficiently 
suggestive, and that it may possibly mislead, 1 may better, perhaps, 
preface what I have to present, by saying that it is not purposed to 
show special virtue in the mere writing, the manuscript form, of lessons. 
That is incidental. The issue is between lesscns prepared by the 
teacher of a class for his class, and book lessons, or lessons prepared 
by some person other than the teacher. 


MANUSCRIPT LESSONS. 


By F. W. Booth, of the Pennsylvania Institution. 


It is the purpose of instruction to add knowledge, and to develop 
and strengthen the powers of the mind. Aids to instruction are em- 
ployed, and methods are devised, all with this purpose in view. 

One of the most common, and perhaps, the most useful of aids em- 
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ployed in teaching, is the lesson. It is the tangible connection be- 
tween the teacher and his pupils: the thing which he teaches; the 
thing which they study and learn. It has innumerable forms, and it 
passes under many disguises, ‘but its purpose is always the same, and 
it may, in any of its forms, be recognized by its purpose. 

The work of teaching the deaf is peculiar, and has peculiar require- 
ments. The demands that it makes upon the art and ingenuity and 
industry of the teacher, are far greater than are made in any other 
class of teaching. Knowledge flows in one stream, and the teacher is 
its source. It flows as he directs, and in kind and measure as he 
chooses. He studies and devises and teaches, and his pupils learn. 

The one great lesson that is constantly before the pupils, is the 
teacher himself. They study him, and learn him, and know him. His 
individuality and character are stamped upon, and associated with all 
that he does, and his acts and expressions, and even his thoughts, are 
read and intrepreted through knowledge of him. The great lessons of 
life, and the minor lessons as well, coming thus through this medium, 
are studied and understood in just the color and character that the 
medium gives them. The teacher’s faith is their faith, his feelings 
their feelings, his judgment, interest, ambition, theirs. The mother 
has scarcely more influence over her child than the teacher over his 
pupil. It is little wonder, then, that pupils grow up and develop upon 
the pattern of their teacher. The greatest Teacher who ever lived, 
was himself the lesson that the world has studied with the greatest 
profit ; and it is only in His life and character that may be found the 
true interpretation of the lessons that He taught. 

Thus does the teacher infuse himself into his teaching : it is his per- 
sonality that gives it life, his assurance that gives it value, his stamp 
that gives it currency. And so with the appliances that he employs : 
they are fitted to his hand and weighted to his strength; they are a 
part of him—the outgrowth of the intelligence that devises them and 
the complement of the power that uses them. 

It is only by this identification of appliance and teacher and work, 
that unity of purpose and concentration of effort may be secured, and 
thereby a high degree of success attained. In the measure that this 
identification is complete, in that measure will results satisfy. 

Of all the appliances that may be employed, the appliances devised 
by a teacher are the most useful to that teacher ; their fitness is their 
adaptation to his conception of existing needs. The lesson, as an ap- 
pliance used in the instruction of the deaf, may be brought in its de- 
velopment to a high degree of excellence more easily, perhaps, than 
any other appliance that is employed. ° 

But what constitutes excellence in lessons, and how may their 
maximum of utility be at all times secured? Excellence, as a quality, 
is relative, and it inheres absolutely and permanently in nothing. The 
best; conditions changing, may become the worst. An excellent lesson 
is excellent for a certain class and in the hands of acertainteacher. It 
is excellent because the class can study it with profit, and because the 
teacher can teach it with good results. Its excellency, obviously, 
must depend upon its adaptability to the needs of the class, and upon 
its conformity to the purposes and methods of the teacher. No two 
classes have the same needs ; no two teachers have the same methods: 
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it follows that no lesson may be taught to different classes, or by dif- 
ferent teachers, with equally good results. 

The best lesson, then, must be considered with reference to the class 
that studies it, and to the teacher who teaches it. The problem is pre- 
sented : Given, the class ; given, the teacher ; the lesson to be deter- 
mined. The needs of the class, general and special, and the purposes 
of the teacher, immediate and remote, are the conditions that must 
govern and determine in the solution. 

The needs of the class must be considered with reference, first, to 
its capacity ; second, to the amount and character of the knowledge 
that the class already possesses. The lesson may not be too hard, nor 
should it be too easy. It should be gauged in degree of difficulty to 
the ability of the class to comprehend and master. The knowledge 
contained in the lesson should be in character such as will readily 
merge into and become a part of knowledge already in possession and 
in use, and in quantity only enough to satisfy interest and gratify de- 
sire ; the language employed, to be itself a lesson, may be only a little 
more difficult than the language that the pupils themselves use. It 
will be observed that every lesson given a deaf child for study, is a 
double lesson : both the thing contained and the thing containing are 
studied and learned. For him there is knowledge in the lesson, and 
also knowledge in the language in which the lesson is coveyed. The 
two lessons require the most careful adjustment and adaptation of 
each to the purposes of the other, to secure the mastery of both. The 
knowledge in its conception must help to the interpretation of the lan- 
guage, and the language in its use must help to conception of the 
knowledge. Language for the conveyance of new knowledge may not 
be too simple, for every new use of language gives to it new interpre- 
tation and new power. 

The interest of his pupils and their desires, are perhaps the strong- 
est allies that the teacher can enlist to aid him in their ‘instruction. 
In the preparation of the ideal lesson, then, the aid of these allies will 
not be rejected. Children who hear, study language and learn it un- 
consciously, and their teachers, for the most part, teach it un- 
consciously. Nevertheless, the lessons taught and learned are in their 
character excellent, and, in this connection, full of suggestion. Speech 
is a lesson to the child, only as its subject matter interests him, and 
only as study and learning on his part bring satisfaction of desires. 
The child’s interest in things and in phenomena is too great, and his 
desires for information too numerous and varied, to become exhausted 
before language as a study is mastered. He needs, in order to such 
mastery, certainly no lessons in the preparation of which his interest 
and his desires have not been considered. 

With reference to the teacher who teaches it, the best lesson will be 
the lesson that most nearly conforms to the purposes that he has con- 
ceived, and the methods that he has devised. It will be best for him, 
and best for him because he can teach it best. The teacher’s concep- 
tion of the nature and scope of his work will determine, in large 
measure, his conception of his duties as a teacher. It will determine, 
too, the nature and fitness of the appliances that he uses. 

Whatever be the conception that he has of the nature of his work 
and of its scope, he will be able to teach only within the limits of that 
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conception, for his act can not’be greater than his thought. Likewise, 
the appliances that he uses will do his will only within the same limits. 

Every teacher is both an architect and a builder. He makes his 
plan, and he executes it. He maybe taught, but he must learn and 
know all that is taught him : he must, in a word, be educated in his 
work, so that he may think and originate for himself. An imitator is 
a machine ; a copyist is a drudge ; a teacher is a creator. Asa cre- 
ator, he is omnipotent. Within the limits of his conceptions and his 
plan, he can do all things. His plan is but the preconceived expres- 
sion of his own intention, and the power to do. It contemplates, 
morever, the use of certain ‘applianees, which in turn are conceived as 
adequate to their purposes. ‘Thus is there mutual adaptation of plan, 
power to do, and appliances. To insure that the appliances shall be 
completely adequate to the development of his plan, they must be 
themselves the teacher’s handiwork. He alone knows himself and 
knows his purposes, and he alone can recognize perfect adaptation 
and command it. So the lesson, to be adequate to the teacher’s pur- 
pose, must be itself the teacher’s work. The teacher can write every- 
thing that he has the ability to teach. If he can not, he must have 
less command of language than he would give his pupils, 

A lesson is not a lesson, by virtue merely of its being a product of 
composition containing knowledge. It is a lesson only in so far as it 
may be studied and learned. Memorizing is not learning, unless there 
goes with it understanding and an acquisition of real knowledge, to- 
gether with an increase of mental power. The absorption of water by 
a sponge in no degree strengthens the texture of the sponge; nor does 
the absorption of ‘language forms by the memory, strengthen the mind 
itself in any perceptible. degree. In the course of time, both the 
sponge and ‘the memory lose their contents, and nothing is left but 
emptiness. The teacher will not be deceived by the ability of pupils 
to commit to memory, nor by their ability to fit answers to questions. 
Neither ability, in itself, is a test of true study and true learning. 

Study is an aggressive act: it is the going out of intelligence in 
search of intelligence ; learning is the finding of intelligence thus . 
sought. The wisest man can not study in any other way ; much less 
can a little child. To learn to study, is to master a difficult art. 
Certainly deaf children are required to master none more difficult. 

To teach to study through the use of lessons is difficult, and it 
requires the most eareful adjustment of the means to the end. The 
teacher alone is in position to have knowledge for such adjustment. 
He alone can study and know the conditions that must be met, Hence 
it is, that the teacher is the one person who can prepare lesséns for 
study adapted to the purpose to teach his pupils to study. 

The first lesson presented to a deaf child for study is a single word. 
If he seeks meaning in the word, he studies ; if he finds it, he learns. 
He may memorize “the word without acquiring its meaning, and re- 
produce it. But he has not studied, nor has he, by the act, learned to 
study. And so with sentences and longer lessons: the teacher writes ; 
he directs intelligence to seek meaning ; he gives meaning. The pupil 
studies, and learns ; and by such study, he learns to study. 

One result of the careful adaptation of language lessons to the needs 
and to the capacity of pupils, is to teach them the art of reading. A 
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child can learn to read only as he succeeds in reading. Easy success 
gives pleasure, and pleasure in the act is essential to mastery of the 
art. ‘The subject. matter for reading must be interesting, and it must, 
moreover, be dressed in language that is in the greater part familiar 
and easy of comprehension. ‘The teacher of a class is the one person, 
again, whose knowledge of existing conditions fits him for the prepara- 
tion of such reading lessons. He may by proper adaptation make all 
lessons for study, reading lessons as well. 

The perfect adaptation of instruction at all times to the require- 
ments of existing conditions, precludes the use of a lesson the second 
time. A new class has new needs, and new lessons must be employed 
to meet them. The greatest change, however, is in the teacher himself. 
He has grown, and with his growth have changed : his plan of work, 
his purposes, his methods, and, with the rest, must change his 
appliances, also. He knows more, and can teach better. His old 
lessons contained, when presented, all that he could then teach ; he now 
makes new lessons, and they, in their turn, contain all that he can 
now teach. 

Making lessons makes the teacher. Activity and effort are essen- 
tial conditions to growth and the increase of power. No teacher can 
make, adapt, and use lessons to their highest utility, without 
vigorous exercise of every faculty that enters into the composition of 
the teacher. The more a teacher makes of his work, the more he 
makes of himself. The true teacher is self-made, or never made. 

The poor teacher cannot teach any lesson well, but, even he, can 
teach his own lesson best ; he can, moreover, improve by the exercise 
of the lesson-making faculties, perhaps in greater degree even, than 
can the good teacher. 

There is nothing in the act of holding a book, or even in translat- 
ing and explaining words and sentences, that tends to the develop- 
ment of the teacher. A book-holder will do the one ; a dictionary the 
other. If ready-made lessons could teach themselves, then would 
inexperienced teachers stand more nearly on a par with the experi- 
enced, and it would not be necessary for them to spoil a class or two 
before they learned to teach. Growth in independence of such les- 
sens, is growth in skill in real teaching. Complete independence, is 
complete mastery of the teacher’s art. 

The books prepared by teachers of the deaf for use in schools for 
the deaf, are immeasurably better for their purpose than books pre- 
pared for use in schools for children who hear. There is in them 
approximation, at least, to adaptability to the needs of a class of deaf 
children, and conformity to the methods and purposes of their 
teachers. They may be used as reading books, to supplement regular 
lessons taught and learned. For such purpose, they are, in the hands 
of the skillful teacher, unquestionably of great value. They, more- 
over, serve well the office of guides to new teachers, affording sug- 
gestions of plan of work, subject matter, and order of presentation of 
difficulties, that are very helpful. 

No teacher ever did himself harm, or his pupils harm, by making 
his own lessons. He uses all the brain and genius that he has in 
making a lesson, and, again, uses all in teaching the lesson, and no 
more of genius or of brain can he use with any lessor. 
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Let me teach ; let me teach my class everything. I can no more 
give way to a text-book as the teacher of my class, than to any other 
stranger to my class and its needs, or to any other iconoclast to my 
purposes and my methods. I protest against the interruption, and 
the interference, and the destruction. JZ want my class, all the time, 
and they want me ali the time—and all of me, not half of me. My 
lessons are but extension of my power, prolongation of the reach of 
my genius, the doubling of the effectiveness of my art. Shall I give 
them up ; shall I give them over into the hands of an automaton? I 
can write as good lessons as any body on any subject that I pretend 
to teach ; if 1 can not, I will abdicate my proud position as creator of 
knowledge, creator of intelligence, creator of character, and give way 
to another competent to do the work. 

Teach! Oh, let us teach! It is opportunity—one lifetime to live, 
half a lifetime to work! Let us put owrselves into our work, our 
whole selves—body and soul— and into every part of our work ; and 
they who are ours, our own—God given—for us to care for and train, 
may, nay, will, in the years that come and go, rise up and call us blest. 

Tur Presipent: “The Deaf Teacher,” by Prof. J. T. Elwell, of 
Philadelphia, is the next in order. 

Mr. Cocurane, of Michigan: As Mr. Elwell is not present, I move 
that we proceed with the next paper on the programme, if there is 
one. 

Tue Preswwent: This is the last subject upon our afternoon pro- 
gramme. 


Dr. G. O. Fay, of Hartford: Mr. Chairman, if there are no further 
literary exercises, and if we are ready to attend to matters of business, 
I will introduce a resolution. Am I in order? 


THE PrestpeNtT: You are in order, if we proceed to Miscellaneous 
Business. There is nothing before the convention now. 


Dr. G. O. Fay: I have prepared and now offer a resolution provid- 
ing for the membership of the committee recommended in the general 
report adopted yesterday, a committee designed in the report to con- 
sider and to report upon any desirable modifications in the policy of 
our conventions, 


Resolved, That the committee contemplated in the resolution adopted by the Con- 
vention, looking to the consideration of any desirable modifications of its working 
policy, consist of five persons, as follows: F. D. Clarke, A. L. E. Crouter, D. 
Greenberger, S. T. Walker, C. W. Ely ; and that this committee be instructed to 
report at our next convention. 

You notice that the names read have been selected from all parts of 
the country, that they are the names of principals only, ard that no 
name of our Executive Committee is included. Our past history, in 
which we glory, and which we, in the main, wish to continue, has been 
largely the fruit of the deliberative wisdom of our Executive Com- 
mittee. We have continued its members in their responsibility from 
time to time by re-election, and at this convention we have again ex- 
pressed our confidence by a re-election for the period that will ensue 
between this and the next convention. The omission of their names 
means no disrespect to them as a committee or as individuals. Far 
from it. It simply provides for a special committee, composed of 
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gentlemen outside of our executive members, intentionally, gentlemen 
who have been known as active advocates of various modifications in 
our historical and working policy. They are invited and required to 
gather up and to consider any possible modifications in our working 
policy, to recommend such as they consider desirable and practicable, 
and to report to us, for our action, when we shall meet again three or 
four years hence. 

Tuer Presipent: The chair does not wish to offer any suggestion 


against the resolution ; but would only inquire whether such an im- 
portant matter should not come up this evening. 


Dr. G. O. Fay: To secure more deliberate action, I move that we 
lay it upon the table until this evening. 


Dr. Pret: I would like to hear from the Secretary in this connec- 
tion, if it is proper, the original report of the committee which was 
made. 

[Secretary reads report of Committee. See pages 193, 194.] 


Dr. Gitterr: As I was not present at the meeting yesterday after- 
noon, I would inquire whether, upon motion of Prof. Swiler, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee was not instructed. [Secretary informs him that 
such resolution was passed, and Dr, Gillett continues.| Now, if it is 
desirable to change that, we can re-consider the action of yesterday 
afternoon. I think the Secretary has stated that the resolution was 
passed. I have no objection to having it stand till the evening. 


Dr. G. O. Fay: The report adopted by us yesterday, as I recollect 
our proceedings, provided, in its first part, for the appointment of a 
committee, unspecified, to consider and to report upon the subject of 
‘“‘ modifications.” It did not commit the subject to the Executive Com- 
mittee or to any other committee, existing or new, by any vote I 
remember. It provided for a committee not then named. That com- 
mittee, the resolution offered by me is intended tonominate. Inoticed 
in the discussion yesterday that some advocates of the general report, 
as a whole, assumed that its adoption would of itself commit the 
matter to the Executive Committee. But such was not the wording, 
nor the intention of the report, at all. The “modifications” committee, 
as I recollect our proceedings, is still unappointed. But whatever the 
facts may be, I do not wish to consume more time in assertion or de- 
bate, and hope that the motion to lay on the table will prevail. 


Tue Presipent: The motion will he upon the table. 


Dr. Peer: At the proper time, we should consider Mr. Tillinghast’s 
motion to construct reading charts. 

Mr. Hammonp: As I understand, near the close of the paper, he 
said, “I move that so and so be done.” 

Tue Secretary : The exact wording of Mr. Tillinghast’s motion is 
as follows : 

“‘T accordingly move that this Convention appoint a committee from 
the ablest and most experienced of our profession, which committee 
shall have, as their especial business, the preparing of the reading 
charts suggested in my paper, in the right form, and having them pub- 
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lished. Pictures specially prepared to illustrate some of the charts and 
to aid in other school work should also be arranged for.” 

Tue Presipent: Will any one second the motion of Mr. Tilling- 
hast ? 

Dr. Pert: In seconding the motion, Mr. President, I would sug- 
gest that it be referred to the Executive Committee of the Conven- 
tion, with power to call in the assistance of any one in the matter ; 
and I wish it referred to them for this reason, that if they see fit to 
get up these charts, it would be easier than if it were referred to a 
special committee. I move, therefore, that it be referred to the Stand- 
ing Executive Committee, with power to act. 

Tue Presipent: You have heard the motion. All in favor will 
manifest it by raising the hand. ‘Those opposed, the same sign. The 
motion is carried. 

Dr. Pert: I move that Mr. Elwell’s paper be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Publication, with power to print. ‘ 

Tue Pgesiwent : If there be no objection, it is so ordered. 

[When the Committee on Publication called upon Mr. Elwell fora copy of his 


paper, he particularly requested that he might be permitted to withdraw the 
same.—SECRETARY. | . 


THE PresipEnt: A motion to adjourn is in order. 
Mr. 8. T. Waker, of Kansas: I move that we now adjourn. 


THE PresipENT: You have heard the motion. All in favor will 
raise the hand. All opposed, the same sign. The session is ad- 


journed. 


CLOSING SESSION. 
Wepnespay Evenine, August 27. 


The Convention was called to order by the President at 7:45, and 
the minutes, beginning with those of Monday afternoon and conclud- 
ing with those of this afternoon’s session, were read by the Secretary, 
and approved. 

Dr. G. O. Fay, of Hartford: Prof. Currier, the Secretary of the 
Convention, whose word I am willing most certainly to rely upon as 
a basis of action, has informed me that the business referred to in the 
resolution presented by me, just before the close of the afternoon 
session, was certainly covered in the proceedings of yesterday. When 
I offered the resolution this afternoon, I was not aware of that fact, 
and, as I do not wish to occupy further the valuable time of the con- 
vention in discussing the point at issue, I ask the consent of the 
convention to take my resolution from the table, and for leave to 
withdraw it. 


THe PresipENtT: If no objection be made, Dr. Fay’s request to 
withdraw his motion is granted. 

Mr. A. L. E. Crourer, of Philadelphia : I beg leave, Mr. President, 
to present the following report : 
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“ Agreeably tothe resolution passed by the convention at the regular 
session held yesterday afternoon, assenting to the organization of an 
oral section, the oral teachers, members of this boily, | held a meeting 
at one o clock to-day, and organized for the transaction of business by 
electing D. Greenberger as Chairman, and E. 8. Thompson as Secre- 
tary. 

“After a full interchange of thought, it was, on motion, resolved to 
organize the section in oral work upon ‘the model of the general con- 
vention. An-executive committee, consisting of the following per- 
sons, was appointed to look after the general business of the section : 

“Caroline A. Yale, Chairman; Ellen L. Barton, Sarah Fuller, D. 
Greenberger and A, L. E. Crouter. 

“ A resolution was unanimously adopted, thanking the convention for 
permission to organize the section as an integral part of the general 
association. Adjourned. 

“Respectfully submitted, 
‘“*CaRoLInE A, Yate, Chairman.” 


Mr. Dosyns, of Mississippi : I move that the report be+ accepted 
and spread upon the minutes. 


Tue PreEsIpENT: You have heard the motion: all in favor will 
signify it by raising the hand. All opposed, by the same sign. The 
motion is carried. 


Mr. Z. F. WestervEtt, of Rochester: This afternoon there was 
perfected the organization of a society, which wishes to make the 
announcement to the convention of its organization as an active worker 
together with all other organizations that look to the good of the 
deaf. 

This society is organized as an association for the purpose of pro- 
moting the teaching of speech in all schools for the deaf throughout 
America. A board of trustees has been elected, composed of Dr. A. 
Graham Bell, Miss Yale, Miss Barton, Mr. Greenberger, Miss True and 
Mr. Westervelt. 

It is not a pure oral society ; its purpose is to include every one who 
desires to promote the teaching of speech to the deaf, and it hopes, on 
this ground, ultimately to take into its number all teachers of the deaf 
and all persons who can be interested in deaf-mute education. This 
association has been inaugurated, not because of opposition to articu- 
lation, or because its members have not had hearty sympathy and sup- 
port from this convention, or because they wish to antagonize any of 
the educational interests represented here, but to enable its members, 
by organization, to work effectually in harmony with their associates 
in the profession. 

Though every school in the country teaches articulation, or, if not 
every school, almost every one, there were, according to the January 
Annals, about five thousand of the deaf children in attendance at our 
schools who did not receive instruction in speech. It is the purpose 
of this association, in such ways as may be open to it, to aid the 
schools which these pupils attend, to give speech to these five thou- 
sand, or to as large a proportion of them as possible. It is not the 
purpose of the association to attempt to induce the schools of the 
country to become distinctively articulation schools, or in any way to 
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change their character, but as all have expressed the conviction that it 
is their duty to teach every child speech,* it is the aim of the associa- 
tion to provide the necessary facilities for the accomplishment of this 
purpose, so that every deaf child should have the opportunity to learn 
to speak, or, at least, to discover that it is inexpedient to make the 
effort. 

This association is expecting to file articles of incorporation as soon 
as the necessary organization can be effected, and I am very happy to 
announce that upon the completed assumption of its legal responsibili- 
ties, it is promised a gift, from Dr. Bell, of twenty-five thousand 
dollars ($25,000). [ Applause. ] The society hopes to be in working 
order within a few months. One of its propositions is to open a sum- 
mer school for teachers, in which instruction shall be given in methods 
for teaching speech ; just where or how it is to be conducted has not 
been determined. All details of plans to forward the teaching of 
speech must be left in abeyance until after the organization of “the 
society. It is hoped that this association will be able to do work that 
shall receive the hearty sympathy and support of every teacher of the 
deaf, without regard to the especial method of teaching he may 
follow. 


Dr. P. G. GituETT, of Illinois : Mr. Chairman, I want a moment to ex- 
press my extreme happiness, gratification and satisfaction at the action 
that has been taken this afternoon, and which has just been reported 
to us by Mr. Westervelt. 


THE Presipent: What disposition will the convention make of 
report ? 


Mr. J. E. Ray, of Colorado : I move that it be accepted. 


Mr. J. R. Dosyns : I move that the motion be amended by adding, 
that thanks be extended to Dr. Bell, and that the vote be taken 
standing. 


Tuer PresipEnt: You have heard the motion as amended: All in 
favor will manifest it by rising. [Great enthusiasm and applause. | 
It is unanimously carried. 


Dr. E. M. Gatiaupet, of Washington : I am authorized and direct- 
ed by the Standing Executive Committee to report that they have made 
an arrangement for a committee of five to, prepare an order of proceed- 
ings for the next convention. 

That may be thought by some to be premature, but the committee 
were of the opinion that it was best to name this committee and an- 
nounce them at once ; and that steps should be taken from this time 
onward to secure an order of business, arrangment of business, oppor- 
tunities of discussion, and all other necessary arrangements ‘for the 
ordering of the next convention as may insure those who have the 
pleasure of attending, having an occasion that shall perhaps be for 
once in a lifetime. The Standing Committee was authorized to make 
up this committee, either from its own membership or from the out- 
side, the inference was, as I take it, from both. They have appointed 
Dr. Noyes, of Minnesota, Chairman ; ; with Miss Yale, of Northampton ; 





* See proceedings of the Eleventh Convention at the California ‘Institution. 
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Mr. F. W. Booth, of Philadelphia ; Mr. P. J. Hasenstab, of Illinois ; and 
Mr. 8. J. Johnson, of Alabama. 


Tue PrestipEntT: You have heard the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee in regard to the arrangement for preparing the order of pro- 
ceedings for the next convention. What disposition shall be made 
of this report ? 

Dr. G. O. Fay: I move that the report be accepted and adopted. 

Tue PresipentT: You have heard the motion. All in favor, signify 
it by raising the hand. All opposed, the same sign. The motion is 
carried. 

Tue Present : It is usual at'this time and stage in the proceed- 
ings, to gather up the loose threads of the convention ; to hear and 
act upon the customary final resolutions ; and to make preparation for 
the close of a meeting which has been an occasion of great interest 
and profit to all of us. We are now under such order of business, and 
first of all will listen with bowed heads and sorrowing hearts to the 
report of the Committe on Necrology, the saddest duty of our quad- 
rennial meetings. 

Mr. Crovutrer: Mr. President, as Chairman of the Committee on 
Necrology, it becomes my duty to make the following report : 

Brief accounts, Mr. President, of the lives and work of all those who 
have passed away since our last convention, have been or will be pre- 
pared. Many of these sketches have been handed in to the com- 
mittee. If it is the pleasure of the convention to have them all read, 
it will be done ; but [ would submit, sir, that time will not permit the 
reading of so many notices, and I have selected from the list the 
names of those who were very prominent in the work, and will call 
upon those who have prepared these sketches to read them at this time. 

The first name is that of the Honorable Erastus Brooks, who was 
President of the Board of the Directors of the New York Institution, 
and temporary Chairman of our last Convention. The sketch was 
prepared by Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet, who will now read it. 


HON. ERASTUS BROOKS. 


The death, on the 25th of November, 1886, of Hon. Erastus Brooks, 
President of the Board of Directors of the New York Institution for 
the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, brought to a termination a 
long life devoted to the service of his country, his fellow-men, and 
his God. Left destitute by the death of his father, a man of honored 
memory, who obtained distinction in the war of 1812, he, at the early 
age of eight, was thrown upon his own resources for support, and 
thereafter became a striking illustration of what a youth of talent, 
courage, and energy can accomplish in this land of opportunity. From 
the counter he went to the printing office, and thence to the University, 
upon his graduation from which he became a newspaper correspondent 
and editor. 

For forty years, he was editor of the Mew York Hepress and after- 
wards manager of the Associated Press, of which he had been the 
founder. 
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As a member of both Houses of the Legislature of the State of New 
York, and especially of the Constitutional Convention of 1867, and of 
the Constitution Commission of 1871, in which he proposed and car- 
ried important amendments to the organic law of the State, he proved 
himself a statesman of high order. 

As a writer, he was clear, terse, logical, and easy, but disdained 
rhetorical flourish and ornamentation. As a debater he was convinc- 
ing, and as an orator eloquent, the charm of his voice adding greatly 
to the effect of his words. 

The many public addresses delivered by him on important and 
memorable occasions, were characterized by peculiar appropriateness 
and marked ability. 

Asa member of the State Board of Health, and of the Indian 
Commission, he contributed largely to the adoption of sanitary meas- 
ures in city and country, and to the furtherance of a sense of justice 
and benevolent feeling toward the injured and neglected race with 
which this continent was originally peopled. 

To those connected with the New York Institution for the In- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb, he was best known as amember 
of its Board of Directors, during the twenty-six years of his 
connection with which, his benevolent face became familiar to 
several generations of pupils. The influence he was able to exert, 
both in his public and private capacity, to secure recognition and 
support to the work of educating the deaf, had an important 
bearing upon the success of the Institution, while the dignity 
and tact with which, from the year 1882, when he became President 
of the Board, he presided at the Annual Commencements and on those 
other occasions when the pupils were brought prominently before the 
public, lent an additional attraction to the demonstration of what had 
been done for those who had been elevated from a condition of mental 
and moral night to the full enjoyment of all that is brightest and best 
in intellectual and ethical attainment. 

A man of kindest impulses and clearest scope of vision, logical in 
mental processes, and practical in suggestion, he, in every way, brought 
to teachers and pupils encouragement and assistance which will con- 
tinue to benefit them for years to come. 

During the summer of 1886, he accompanied the delegation from 
the Institution across the continent to Berkeley, in California, and 
participated in the deliberations of the Eleventh Quadrennial Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf. His opening address, as 
temporary chairman, and his remarks at different stages in the pro- 
ceedings, added greatly to the interest of the occasion, and wer¢ of a 
character to give him a warm place in the hearts of all those in this 
country who are interested in the cause of ameliorating the condition 
of the deaf. 


Mr. Crovuter: Mr. J. P. Walker will read a sketch of the life of 
Mr. Joshua Foster, the former principal of the Institution for the 
Deaf in Philadelphia. 


Mr. W. A. Catpwe t, of Philadelphia: Mr. Walker requested me 
to read the paper for him, in case he was unable to return in time. 
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JOSHUA FOSTER. 


Joshua Foster finished his life work at New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, on the twentieth day of November, 1888. He was at the 
time of hisdeath in his seventy-fifth year, and forty-six of these years 
had been spent in laboring for the deaf. 

Mr. Foster was a Pennsylvanian by birth, the place of his nativity, 
and the scene of his earlier years having been near Holmsburg, 
Philadelphia Co., almost within sight of the institution in which he 
so long and faithfully wrought. While yet a child, his parents 
removed to Penn Manor, where as a farmer’s boy, and doing almost a 
man’s daily work, he remained for two years. At the age of fourteen, 
he was apprenticed to a firm of Britannia-ware manufacturers in 
New York City, but ere he had remained there long, his literary 
tastes and deeply religious views led him to the determination of 
studying for the ministry. 

He entered the University of New York in 1835, but in 1838, 
during a temporary closing of his Alma Mater, to add to his slender 
means, he accepted a position as teacher in the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion. This was in October, and such immediately became his love for 
the work he had entered upon, that he abandoned the intention with 
which he had begun his college career, and turned, with a devotion 
never exceeded by any one, to the education of the deaf. 

Mr. Foster’s career was that of both teacher and principal, but it 
was as teacher that he excelled. His use of gesture has seldom been 
equalled, never surpassed, his genius for imparting knowledge most 
marked, and he turned, in 1870, after thirty-two years of marvelous 
success in the schoolroom, to the duties of principal, with a 
feeling of ill-concealed regret. He accepted them, only because it 
was the unanimous desire of directors, teachers and pupils ; but 
having accepted them, took to them all the zeal he had exhibited in 
his earlier work, and during the fourteen years of his incumbency 
performed every duty with rare tact, judgment and skill. 

Mr. Foster was in person tall, erect, and well-proportioned, and 

in manner, suave and attractive to an unusual degree. In character, 
the same well-rounded model was preserved. Intellectually, both 
perceptive and reflective faculties were developed to a marked 
degree; benevolent, conscientious, firm, full of self-respect, possessed 
of great common sense, just and generous, he left upon all who met 
him an impression never effaced. He was cool and equable, possessed 
of great self-control, and never to the knowledge of even his most 
intimate friend embroiled in an unseemly quarrel. 
' Modest, honest, straightforward, honorable, high-minded, devoid of 
all duplicity, dissimulation, and meanness, he left a name without a 
stain, and an influence for good upon the deaf of his State that will 
endure and be felt forever. 


Mr. Crovuter: A paper upon the life and services of John Collins 
Covell, principal of the West Virginia Institution ; prepared’ by Mr. 
A. D. Hayes, of that institution, will now be read by Mr. W. O. Con- 
nor, of Georgia. 
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JOHN COLLINS COVELL. 


John Collins Covell was born in Newport, Rhode Island, December 
19th, 1824. His father was an Episcopalian minister, and desired that his 
son should enter the ministry. He was graduated from Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn., in 1844. One of his classmates was a son of 
Laurent Clerc, and he became interested in the education of the deaf. 
Soon after graduation, he accepted an appointment as a teacher in the 
Virginia Institution for the Deaf and Blind. He soon made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with this difficult work of educating the deaf. 
Later he was made vice-principal of the deaf-mute department, and 
on the breaking out of the late civil war, he assumed the principalship. 
He successfully conducted the affairs of this institution, in the face of 
all difficulties. He held this position until 1872. Two years later he 
was elected Principal of the West Virginia Institution for the Deaf 
and Blind at Romney, and managed it with great credit until his death, 
on the 4th of June, 1887. In speaking of his death, the correspondent 
of the Wheeling, W. Va., Register said : “ The deceased was a man of 
extraordinary executive ability as far as conducting an institution is 
concerned, and he had complete control and management of the insti- 
tution, which was kept in the finest condition. He had everything 
under his personal supervision, and having been a teacher of deaf- 
mutes all his life, and a highly-educated man, success followed, and 
under his supervision the institution grew.” 


Mr. Croutrer: The next is a paper concerning one whom I am sure 


we all remember, Mr. George Wing, of Illinois, by Mr. A. G. Draper, 
of the National College. 


GEORGE WING. 


Since its last meeting, the body of instructors has lost an able mem- 
ber, and the ranks of the deaf an honor and an ornament, in the death 
of George Wing. 

Mr. Wing was of New England birth, partially lost hearing in 
youth, and attended the Hartford school for some years. His calibre, 
however, was such that his attainments were largely the results of 
self-direction ; as a consequence, perhaps, they were wide, and varied, 
and brilliant, rather than special or profound. 

Upon leaving school, he was engaged in business until he entered 
the Minnesota School at its foundation. His life-work was mostly 
done in that school, although his death took place while he was con- 
nected with the Illinois Institution. The management of the Minne- 
sota School can find no words too strong to express their appreciation 
of his character and services ; while generations of its pupils bear the 
impress of his noble nature, his lively intelligence, and his patient 
labor. 

The visible tokens of his work are few. He invented a system of 
symbols, still used in various schools ; wrote an article on ‘ Function 
Symbols ;” and another, eloquently advocating the value of natural 
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human intercourse among the deaf while in school ; all of which can 
be found in the Annals, 

Great as were his attainments and services, they were still surpass- 
ed by the nobility of his character. To him all littleness was foreign. 
No bitterness dwelt in his nature. He had something of the dignity 
of the immortal Lincoln, that was so broad and free it could not take 
offence. Keen and ready in repartee, he yet did never wound. With 
equal flow, the sparkle of wit came from his mind, and the milk of 
kindness from his heart. Perhaps the key to his career was his 
modesty. It was ineffable. His literary efforts, which to others 
seemed so excellent, to him seemed mean and poor. Like Mary Bash- 
kirtseff, he was still forever nobly discontented with the best that he 
could do. This characteristic was, perhaps, a stumbling-block in his 
earthly career ; but surely it was the safest of passports, when he came 
to enter that realm where modesty is the pearl of all virtues. 


Mr. Crovuter: Prof. J. N. Tate, will now speak of Superintendent 
William D. Kerr, of Missouri. 


Mr. J. N. Tare: This sketch as now read is largely made up from 
the notice prepared by Mr. Henry Gross, of Missouri, for the “Silent 
World.” 


WILLIAM DABNEY. KERR. 


Died at his home in Fulton, Mo., on Friday, May 24, 1890, William 
Dabney Kerr, aged eighty-one years. 

No more on earth will those kindly grey eyes, deeply set under 
bushy white eyebrows, look uponus. No more be seen that massive 
head, crowned with silver hair. That placid countenance, furrowed 
with age and care, told of years of noble striving, of energy expended, 
of love for God and man. 

After fifty-eight years of unselfish devotion, the pioneer of deaf- 
mute education in Missouri was compelled to relinquish his work by 
increasing age and bodily weakness. His resignation as Superinten- 
dent was tendered in February, 1889, and very reluctantly accepted by 
the Board of Commissioners. 

Dr. Kerr could trace his descent through the heroes of the Revolu- 
tionary War, far back to the Covenanters of Scotland. His father, the 
Rev. John Rice Kerr, was a Presbyterian minister of Charlottesville, 
Virginia. The son was born there March 4, 1808. During his child- 
hood, the family moved to Danville, Ky., where his father was elected 
Superintendent of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, of that State. 
His education was mainly derived from his father, and he was just 
beginning a course in Centre College, when he was appointed a teacher 
in the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

He, however, continued to pursue his studies, while burdened with 
the full complement of a teacher’s daily duties. This was in 1830, and 
three years later, his father, after holding the position of Superinten- 
dent for ten years, fell a victim to the cholera. 

In 1837, he was married to Miss Susan M. Buckles, of Shepards- 
town, Va., who shared his lot for over fifty years, and who was 
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matron of the Missouri Institution for a very long period. Great 
things hinge on little ones. Mr. Kerr had finished his duties for 
the day, during the summer of 1850, when his eye chanced to rest 
upon a map of Missouri. His thoughts turned toward the forlorn 
condition of the deaf in that State, where no education was given 
them. Acting on the impulse, he wrote a letter to two of his friends, 
who lived in Fulton, and urged them to do something, to ameliorate 
the lot of the “children of silence.” Through their efforts, and others 
interested, the State Assembly was induced to make some provisions 
for the education of the deaf. They appropriated $80 per year for 
sach pupil that should come to the school in Fulton. 

Mr. Kerr was invited by the Board of Commissioners to come and 
take charge of the school. The invitation was thrice repeated, before 
he concluded to accept. In the eastern outskirts of Fulton—then a 
small village of 500 population—a small farm-house was secured, and 
Mr. Kerr began his labors with one pupil, a young Jew. As the 
school became better known, the number of pupils increased to 
twenty-seven before the end of the first year. The Civil War obliged 
the Board of Commissioners to temporarily close the Institution, and 
Mr. Kerr turned his attention to farming. He bought a farm north 
of Fulton, and took with him some of his pupils, whose education he 
continued at his home. In May, 1863, he was recalled, and re-opened 
the school with about thirty pupils. 

Mr. Kerr was gifted with unusually good judgment in business, 
tempered with firmness and kindness. He possessed arare insight into 
human nature, added to an intimate acquaintance with the peculiari- 
ties of the deaf. 

Mr. Kerr was a staunch member of the Presbyterian Church, having 
been an elder in the church for over thirty years, and was sustained 
by an unfaltering trust, “‘a sermon to be read and known of all men.” 

Mr. CroutEeR: Miss Yale has been kind enough to prepare a paper 
upon the life of Miss Alice E. Worcester, of the Clarke Institution, 
Northampton, which she will now read. 


ALICE ELIZABETH WORCESTER. 


Alice Elizabeth Worcester was born in Thetford, Vermont, June 5th, 
1856. She inherited rare mental gifts, but with these, an exceedingly 
delicate physical and nervous organization. In the fall of 1875, she 
entered the Normal School in Salem, Mass. Later, she entered Prof. 
Alexander Graham Bell’s School of Vocal Physiology, in Boston. 
Soon after her graduation from this school, she was, on the recom- 
mendation of Prof. Bell, offered the position of special teacher of artic- 
ulation. in the Clarke Institution, and at the opening of the school 
year, in the autumn of 1876, she entered upon her life-work in North- 
ampton. 

During the first few years of her work among the deaf, she gave 
her whole time and thought to the teaching of articulation, although 
she was never of those who seem to think that, once the power of ar- 
ticulate speech is given a deaf child, it is to be considered as having 
completed its education. 


21 
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After some years of work in the schoolroom, she came to employ 
with great success a method of her own, by which she made “letters 
mark themselves for pronunciation by their position in words, and 
their connection with other letters.” 

Longer association with deaf children so impressed upon her their 
mental and moral needs, that she soon gave as much time and study 
to methods of teaching language, and of giving religious instruction, 
as she did to that department of the work for which she had received 
special training. 

In October, 1886, she was appointed Associate-Principal of the 
Clarke Institution, though grave fears were at that time entertained 
that her always unstable health would be a serious hindrance to her 
assuming the full duties of the place. 

Only a few months later—on the third of January following—she 
was “ called home,” and “ was not, for God took her.” 

Mr. Crovuter: Prof, D, R. Coleman will now kindly tell us of Samuel 
T. Greene, of the Ontario Institution. 


Mr. D. R. Coteman, of Belleville, Canada: Will you allow 
me a word before I proceed with the reading of this short sketch ? 
The deceased and myself were co-workers in the Ontario Institution 
for twenty years, and during that time we had been close personal 
friends, and I, therefore, deem it a special privilege to say or read a 
word before this convention in memory of my deceased friend. It may 
not be out of place for me to relate the circumstances connected with 
the accident in which Mr. Green lost his life. On the afternoon of 
that fatal day, the 3d of February, Mr. Greene invited a few friends 
to go with him for a sail on his ice-boat after school was over. They 
proceeded to the bay, the wind being fair and brisk, and the ice being 
in splendid condition. They started, and were going at a rapid rate 
of speed. When they had proceeded about three miles, he discovered 
something that did not suit him about the rigging. So he proceeded 
forward, and adjusted the sheet or whatever was out of order, mean- 
while giving the tiller into the hands of one of his friends. While he 
was performing this act of adjusting the rigging, he was standing on 
the cross-beam and hanging on to one of the stays. He turned 
around, and gave a sign to the steersman to come about on the star- 
board side, but the steersman misunderstood him, and instead of com- 
ing around to the right, he put his helm'to the right, and Mr. Greene, 
expecting him to come around the other way, was thrown out and 
hurled for ten feet through the air, striking on his head at the base of 
the brain. His friends gathered him up, but he was unconscious. In 
ashort while he rallied, and was able to walk home, over three-quarters 
-of a mile, but had scarcely reached home when he became unconscious 
again, and died in fourteen days. 


SAMUEL T. GREENE. 
Samuel T. Greene, b.A., was born in Portland, Maine, in the year 
1844, and died in Belleville, Ont., February 17th, 1890. He received 


his early education at the American Asylum, and afterwards entered 
the National Deaf-Mute College from which he graduated in the class 
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of 1870. At the opening of the Ontario Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, in October, 1870, Mr. Greene received and accepted an invita- 
tion to become a teacher in that Institution, which position he held 
till his tragic and untimely death. Mr. Greene was an accomplished 
sign-maker, a close reasoner, and a careful observer of men and methods. 
His positive character commanded the respect, and his genial disposi- 
tion and courteous manners won the esteem of all. Mr. Greene always 
spoke gratefully of, and with affection for, the Institutions which 
nurtured him, and prepared him for those duties which he afterwards 
‘0 faithfully discharged. He had a deep-rooted affection for the land 
of his birth, nevertheless, to remove every cause that might in the 
least degree impair his usefulness, he deemed it not inconsistent or un- 
manly to transfer his political allegiance to the country wherein he had 
chosen to make his future residence. 

Mr. Greene was the originator of deaf-mute organization in Ontario, 
and to his wisdom, judgment and discretion, are the mutes of that 
province largely indebted for the association which held its second 
successful convention, in the city of Toronto, in June last. Mr. Greene’s 
influence over the pupils of the Institution was unbounded, and was 
always exerted for their temporal and spiritual welfare. 

His death has left a void in the hearts of thousands of Ontario’s 
eitizens—both hearing and deaf—that can never be filled, and the 
. Institution has sustained a loss that will, with difficulty, be repaired. 
According to the wish, substantially expressed, of numerous friends 
throughout the province, a costly monument, appropriately inscribed, 
is to be placed over his last resting place. In recognition of his faith- 
ful services, the Ontario Government has granted his widow and 
children a gratuity of $1666. 

Mr. Crovuter : Prof. Weston Jenkins has prepared a paper upon the 
life of the Rev. Henry W. Syle, of Philadelphia, which he will read to 
us, 


REV. HENRY WINTER SYLE. 


Died, in Philadelphia, January 6th, 1890, Rev. Henry Winter Syle, M.A., 
Rector of All Souls’ Church for the Deaf. 


Mr. Syle was born, November 9th, 1846, in Shanghai, China, where 
his father was stationed as a missionary. When in his fifth year, he 
was sent to America, on account of his health. At the age of six, 
he lost his hearing from scarlet fever. His education, which was 
carried on in the private school of Mr. D. E. Bartlett, at Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn., and at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
England, was interrputed more than once, and by’ various causes ; but 
whenever he studied, he won high distinction. He took his Bachelor’s 
degree at Yale, in 1869, by the unusual and very trying course of 
presenting himself for a vigorous written examination in all the 
branches of the four years’ curriculum, which he passed with the 
highest credit. For five years, he taught in the New York Institu- 
tion for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, pursuing meanwhile a 
course of professional study in the Columbia College School of Mines. 

Leaving New York, he received an appointment as assayer in the 
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Philadelphia Mint, and, while holding this position, pursued a course 
of theological study, preparing himself for the ministry of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, in which he was ordained priest in 1887. 
He resigned his position at the Mint, to devote himself to religious 
work among the deaf, and, as the nucleus of this work, he gathered 
a congregation which, under his ministrations, grew into an ‘indepen- 
dent church. His field of labor expanded in many directions, until 
his time and strength, freely expended, were largely overdrawn, and 
an attack of the epidemic influenza found him with no vital force left 
to resist its attack. 

Mr. Syle married, in 1872, Miss Margaret Flannery, who had been 
one of his pupils in the New York School, and who, with four young 
children, survives him. 

The limits of this sketch will not admit any adequate estimate of Mr. 
Syle’s intellect and character, nor any critical review of his labors. 
Such an outline of his life has appeared i in the Annals, and appreciative 
sketches have been published in all American periodicals devoted to the 
interests of the deaf. 

It is not too much to say, that in point of scholarship and literary 
culture he was easily first among the deaf persons of this country, and 
perhaps of the world. Every ambition common to noble minds he 
shared—the love of distinction, the consuming thirst for knowledge, the 
desire for association with his intellectual peers ; but his crowning 
glory is this, that he unhesitatingly sacrificed every one of these, as 
well as all less exalted aims, whenever they conflicted with the ruling 
purpose of his life, which was, to serve the class with whom a common 
misfortune had allied him. And, as philanthropy underlay his studies, 
his social activities and his professional work, so a sincere but unos- 
tentatious piety inspired and pervaded his philanthropy. No more 
brilliant intellect, no more strenuous will, no purer soul has ever 
adorned our profession. 


Mr. Crovter: Mr. Jerome T. Elwell, of Philadelphia, has pre- 
pared a paper upon the life of Thomas J. Trist, of Pennsylvania. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON TRIST. 


Among the many distinguished deaf teachers of our institutions,. 
was the late Thomas Jefferson Trist, a descendant of Pocahontas, the 
historic Indian maiden, and then of Thomas Jefferson, the third Pre- 
sident of the United States. 

Though born with Nature’s indelible seal on his ears, at Monticello, 
Va., the home of his distinguished namesake, it was his good fortune 
to have parents of brilliant and distinguished attainments. 

In his father, Nicholas P. Trist, Minister Plenipoteniary to Mexico, 
he found a faithful « guide, philosopher and friend,” who supplement- 
ed his youthful years through the thorny and uncertain paths to 
knowledge, by rare personal attention. He was a pupil of both the 
Pennsylvania and the New York Institutions for the Deaf, and our 
honored host, Dr. Isaac L. Peet, may justly claim him as having been 
one of his most distinguished pupils. Mr. Trist was naturally delicate 
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in health, but bright and appreciative of mind, and was sent abroad 
when quite a young man, for recuperation and travel. 

On his return to the United States, he was appointed instructor in 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, and continued in that posi- 
tion during a period of thirty-five years, till his death, which occurred, 
after a short illness, on the 26th of last April. As a teacher, Mr. Trist 
was judicious, faithful and enthusiastic in his calling. Though he 
usually had an intermediate class, he did excellent work as far as his 
material would permit, and I have often learned valuable lessons from 
his experience and methods. 

As aman, he was sensitive, strictly honorable, careful of the feelings 
of others, brave and patient under afflictions, and generous to a fault. 
He was a person who looked at things with the eye of an artist, the 
judgment of a connoisseur, and the consideration of a gentleman rather 
than that of a critic. He was fully conversant in history, particularly 
in matters of the past and present generations, and in his younger 
days, he had an extensive acquaintance with authors of our best litera- 
ture. He was one of those rare persons who always seemed to feel 
more concern for others than for himself. He felt a deep interest for 
the National Deaf-Mute College, and,gwhile regretting the lack of a 
college training for himself, always hoped for the success and well- 
being of its graduates. He was diffident and modest of his own attain- 
ments, and always listened with respect to the opinions and claims of 
others less in years and experience. Naturally, he had a wide circle of 
sincere friends and few enemies, as many of you who are here will 
testify. 

Mr. Trist was well proportioned and of medium height. He dressed 
in excellent taste, was graceful in manners, and had a sympathizing 
heart and helping hand for those below him. I am very happy to pay 
this tribute to his memory, and regret that I can not, in this hurried 
sketch, express in words, ‘what I so deeply feel for a departed friend, 
whose friendship was, in itself, a rare pleasure to have. 


Mr. A. 8S. Crark, of Hartford : Mr. President, I believe that with 
loyal and loving reminiscence of the dead we should combine consi- 
deration for the living. We are all very tired, and we have much 
other business yet to do. In view of this, I move that the reading of 
the other obituaries, which we should be glad to hear, be omitted, but 
that they be printed in the Proceedings of this Convention, and that 
we now proceed to the business yet remaining to be done. 

Mr. Dosyns : Before that motion is put, I would like to take just 
two minutes to honor a name, and it is a name that is known to every 
deaf-mute in the United States and Canada, and read this short 
account, which I was requested to prepare and read to-night. 

Tue Presipent: Will Mr. Clark withdraw his motion ? 

Mr. A. S. Ciark : I think it will be duly honored by publication in 
the report. I see no reason why this should be read and not the 
others. 

Tue Prestpent: You have heard the motion of Mr. A. S. Clark» 
that the further reading of obituaries be dispensed with, but that they 
be printed in the Proceedings of this Convention, and that we do now 
proceed to the business remaining to be done. 
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All who are in favor will please manifest it by raising the hand. 
All opposed, by the same sign. The motion is carried. 


(The remaining obituary notices will be found at the close of the proceedings. |! 


Dr. E. M. Gattaupet: I have a matter which, I think, deserves to 
be brought to the attention of this convention. I promised a corre- 
spondent, who occupies a prominent position in a foreign city, to speak 
of a matter which concerns the life and work of one who has passed 
away during the year, and who has been known in many countries for 
the great work which he has done for the deaf. I need not take time 
to give any account of the life and labors of Mgr. De Herne, of 
Belgium, for, doubtless, you have all read more than one publication 
of his eminent services, not only as an instructor of the deaf, as a pro- 
moter of the education of the deaf in many countries, but as one of 
the most prominent and eminent public men in Belgium, of the present 
century. 

It was his good fortune to be one of the convention which founded 
the present system of government in Belgium fifty years ago, and 
he occupied a seat in the Parliament of Belgium for more than forty 
years, and up to the time of~his death. The burgomaster of his 
native city sent me a letter a little while ago, informing me 
of the purpose of his fellow citizens to erect a statue, expressing 
a belief that there would be found those in America who would be 
pleased to have the opportunity to bear a part in the erection 
of the memorial. I wrote to the burgomaster expressing my 
readiness to promote this matter, and I have pleasure in saying that 
friends of Mgr. De Herne have promised to start a subscription 
with fifty dollars, and I wish to say that I should be happy to receive: 
any additions to this subscription. Those who knew De Herne 
personally, as I did for many years, had for him boundless veneration 
and warmest affection. He was a man whom you all would have loved 
heartily, had you known him. He was a man who stood high among 
the world’s best men, and no man whom I have ever known deserves 
more richly to have his personality preserved through marble or 
bronze. 

I shall be very happy to receive any voluntary contributions that 
may be given to me here or later in correspondence. 

Tue Presmpent: Are there any further reports of the Commit- 
tees? If there is no response, we will proceed to the order of Mis- 
cellaneous Business. 

Dr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BE 1, of Washington, D.C. : Mr. Presi- 
dent :—We are now taking, perhaps, the most important census of the 
deaf that has yet been taken in this country, and, for the first time, the 
Special Agent of the Government, in charge of the Statistics of the Deaf, 
is an expert, familiar with the needs of the teachers of the deaf, fami- 
liar with the character of the statistics that would be of value to those 
interested in the education of the deaf. But, sir, the deaf constitute 
so small a proportion of the community, that I fear neglect upon the 
part of Congress and the officers of the Census. So that the statistics. 
actually published may not be those most desired by members of the 
convention, unless the instructors of the deaf here assembled take 
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organized action. It is perfectly possible that, when results are 
published, Congress may cut down appropriations, so as to render it 
impossible for the Superintendent of the Census to print in extenso all 
the tables prepared. I would suggest that you request and empower 
your Executive Committee to confer with the Superintendent and 
Officers of the Census upon the nature of the details that shall be 
published. Organized action upon the part of this convention will, un- 
doubtedly, lead to the retention of the most important tables desired. 

I know that in the last census, very valuable material had been col- 
lected that was not used; and while that census was the best and 
fullest ever made, a great deal of detail was published that was of little 
value, compared to the material remaining unpublished. This is a 
very important subject, and if you want good statistics, you must see 
to it yourselves ; you must get your Executive Committee to watch 
the matter. I do not doubt that statistics are now being prepared of 
great value, but we do not know what tables are going to be published! 
and what are not. We want the committee to watch what is going 
on in the Census Office, and assist the Special Agent, Dr. Fay, and 
back him up with this organized voice of the profession, should any 
necessity arise, in retaining and publishing those details that may 
seem to him, and to your committee, to be of most value in solving the 
great questions in which we are all interested. 

Now, there is another point : I have examined the censuses of the: 
past, and have had access to the original materials from which the 
tabulated statements relating to the deaf were compiled ; but I find 
that, in the earlier censuses, the special schedules relating to the 
deaf were destroyed, or sold for waste paper. The special schedules: 
of the last census have been bound in volumes for preservation, 
but much other valuable material has been destroyed or lost—for 
example, alphabetical lists of the Idiotic and Insane, which would 
now be of value to the officers of the Eleventh Census, in the 
examination of the new statistics relating to these classes. 

Now, the Census Bureau has collected an invaluable set of statistics, 
or rather data for statistics, relating to former and present pupils 
admitted to American Schools for the Deaf. The details have been 
written upon cards, so that the Census Office now possesses a card- 
catalogue of all the pupils of your Institutions, past as well as pre- 
sent. What is to become of this card-catalogue when the Census 
Bureau has no further need of it ? If you do not make special efforts 
to have it preserved, the probabilities are that it will be sold for 
waste paper. 

I think, sir, that this card-catalogue should come into the custody 
of this convention, as the representative of the schools for the deaf in 
the United States. It should be placed in the custody of your Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and be rendered accessible to members of the pro- 
fession and others interested in the deaf. I beg, therefore, to offer 
the following resolution : 

““ Resolved, That the Executive Committee be requested to confer 
with the Superintendent and officers of the United States Census con- 
cerning the tabulation of the returns of the census of the deaf recent- 

ly taken, with a view of securing the fullest possible publication of 
such returns, and the placing in the safe-keeping of the Committee of 
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all material of value which would be likely to be destroyed on the 
completion of the census.” 


Dr. E. M. Gattauper: The convention will remember that the 
Standing Executive Committee were charged with the duty of confer- 
ring with the census officers, and they will be very glad to be fortified 
by the vote of the convention in their endeavors to accomplish the 
work they are attempting to perform. 


Tue Presipent: You have heard the resolution of Dr. Bell, rela- 
tive to the securing, if possible, the fullest publication of the returns 
of the census of the deaf, and also to the keeping, by the Executive 
Committee, of all materials of value to the profession. All in favor of 
the adoption of this resolution, manifest it by the usual sign. Those 
opposed, by the same sign. The resolution is unanimously adopted. 


Dr. E. M. Gattaupet: Yesterday a question was asked me with re- 
gard to the use of signs by students of the college, and I regarded it as 
an important question ; and I did not answer it myself, but suggested 
that some one of the college students should answer it. I would like 
to ask that a few minutes be given to Mr. Hanson, of the college, to 
answer that question, as to the comparative use of the language by 
signs or the finger alphabet by the students in the college, in their in- 
tercourse with each other. 


Mr. Otor Hanson: Hearing people have sometimes asked me if I 
“‘ graduated in signs” at the college. One can hardly help smiling at 
such questions, but I replied: No; we do not, as a rule, use signs at 
the college. 

This is the truth. Inthe recitation room the students use finger- 
spelling almost exclusively, and in the general conversation the major- 
ity prefer this mode of communication, though it must be admitted 
that a few, whose proficiency in language i is not all that could be de- 
sired, use signs to a greater extent than is good for them. 

We never use signs in designating one another, but always spell out 
the name, preceded byaMr. Tothis day, I do not know the signs 
of half a dozen of my fellow students. We have signs only for the 
professors, but we spell out their names quite as often as we ‘make the 
signs. Even for the domestics we have no signs. One of the dining 
room girls, who attended us all the years of my college course, has 
never been known to me by any other name than Annie. The pupils 
of the Kendall School, close by, have signs for many of the officers and 
servants, and sometimes use them in talking with the students, but 
this does not induce the latter to use them. 

It is only in meetings, such as the chapel and literary society ex- 
ercises, that signs are used and recognized as the proper mode of 
speech. 

The same course prevails among students after leaving college, 
though those who constantly associate with the deaf may to some ex- 
tent go back to signs. 

Many of my hearing friends speak to me by spelling on the fingers. 
In the office where I have been engaged for the past two months, five 
of my fellow workers have already learned the American finger alpha- 
bet, while some of the others could use the double-hand alphabet 
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beforehand. This they have done although I am not much of a talker, 
being rather inclined to keep company with myself. 

During my recent travels in Europe, I met a great many deaf people 
in Italy and Germany, educated by the oral method, and some of them 
are excellent lip-readers. Yet I believe that a large majority of the 
deaf will always derive more enjoyment from a conversation with hear- 
ing people, if they can use the finger language, than if they can only 
communicate with them by means of lip-reading. 

THE PRESIDENT : Five letters have been received, which the Secre- 
tary will now read. Unless there is objection made, these letters will 
be treated as the other communications from absent members of the 
profession have been. 

[Secretary then read letters of regret from the Board of Directors, and from the 
Principal of the Victorian Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Melbourne, Austra- 
lia ; from Richard Elliott, Margate, Kent, Eng.; from Amy Segerstedt, of Sweden 


and from James Watson, of the Washington School for Defective Youth. These 
letters will be found on pages 22-28. ] 


THE Presivent : Is there any further miscellaneous business ? 


[In response thereto, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. | 


By Mr. C. H. Hitt, of West Virginia :— 


Resolved, That the thanks of the convention be tendered to its able President 
and his assistants for the intelligent, impartial, and satisfactory manner in which 
they have discharged their duties. 


By Mr. G. L. Weep, of Pennsylvania:— 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention are hereby tendered to Mr. E. H. 
Currier, Secretary of the Convention, and to his assistants, for the full and accurate 
record of our proceedings. 


By Mr. J. E. Ray, of Colorado :— 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention are tendered to Dr. G. O. Fay, for 
the able and satisfactory manner in which, under the circumstances, he has con- 
ducted the work of the Normal Department. 


By Mr. J. Denison, of W mentngtem, amended by Mr. J. E. Ray, of 
Colorado, to include “the ladies”: 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Convention are extended to the gentlemen and 
ladies who have courteously interpreted the proceedings of the Convention, for the 
accuracy and completeness of their service. 


By Mr. F. D. Crarxx, of Arkansas :— 


Resolved, That the thanks of this convention as an organized body; of each 
member as an individual; and of all the teachers and officers of our different 
schools; who will profit by work that has been done here; are most gratefully 
tendered to the Board of Directors of the New York Institution ; to Dr. I. L. Peet, 
its Principal ; to Mr. C. N. Brainerd, its Superintendent ; to Mrs. 8, L. Henry, its 
Matron ; and to all its other teachers and officers, for the cordial courtesy and kind- 
ly hospitality, which have made our stay here one long pleasure, and for the cheer- 
ful energy and able management, which have made this large assembly a meeting 
of friends, and a most successful gathering of the teachers of the deaf. 


Mr. F. M. Gorpon, of Georgia: I am exceedingly glad to hear that 
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resolution just read, giving thanks to that honorable gentleman, Dr. 
Peet, for entertaining us so well. I must say, that I have never meta 
convention where I have made so many acquaintances working 
to educate deaf-mutes. We have been entertained intelligently 
and instructively, listening to papers read upon different methods of 
instructing deaf-mutes. We feel that we have been greatly benefitted, 
and can go home with new zeal and greater courage to do more to 
help to instruct those that are deprived of hearing and speech. I 
hope, sir, that we will pray that God will spare that venerable gentle- 
man, that he may live to see many more years and do more in teaching 
as he has done heretofore. I trust that the teachers who are engaged 
in instructing deaf-mutes, will live long to do more in their field of 
labor. We may not be spared by the Theoveuty Father to meet in an- 


other assembly as this, to exchange views and discuss papers read on 
different methods of instruction. Some of us will be gone to our 
eternal homes. I conelude my remarks by repeating these lines : 


‘Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 
Now green in youth, now withering on the ground; 
Another race the following Spring supplies, 
They fall successive, and successive rise; 
So generations in their course ae 
So flourish these, when those have have passed away.”’ 


Mr. R. Maruison, of Belleville, Canada: I am desired to add my 
mite, or at least, to second the resolution which has been so ably 
presented by Prof. F. D. Clarke. We have been here under the care 
of the officials of this Institution for a number of days, and we can 
all say we have learned to appreciate their efforts in making us very 
comfortable indeed, in fact, so comfortably have we been housed and 
fed and looked after, that I shall regret to-morrow morning when I 
pack my trunk, and leave the place. We have the feeling that they 
desired to make us feel at home, and they have succeeded admirably. 
Everything has been done that could be done, and done in such a way that 
we felt as if we were among friends. Every visitor from Canada will 
go home with the kindliest recollections of the treatment we received 
from officers, teachers, and all connected with this Institution. 

Mr. Weston JENKINS, of New Jersey: The convention will per- 
haps bear with me a moment, in virtue of the fact that, as casually 
mentioned by my friend, the mover of this resolution, it is to the 
presence of the gentleman who has last spoken and of myself, with 
the delegations which we have the honor to head, that this convention 
owes the proper title of International. You remember the boast of 
the French minister, when the Queen had made some request of him, 
adding that she feared that it was difficult. His reply was, “Madame, 
if it is difficult, it shail be done ; if impossible, it is done already.” 

Well, it certainly was difficult, and I had apprehended that 
it would be impossible for any other Institution to come up to 
the standard of Californian hospitality ; but if it was impossible, it 
has been done, and we all bear witness to the fact. 

Dr. A. Brett, of Washington, D. ¢.: I would like to add my 
mite to the seconder of this resolution, and thank the officers of 
this institution for their cordial and very hospitable reception. I 
think they have made us all so comfortable that we do not want to go 
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home at all. I am sure that all who, like myself, are honorary members 
of the convention, join with me in adding my mite to seconding the 
resolution offered by Prof. F. D. Clarke. 


Dr. GitLett: Before a vote is taken on this motion, I desire the 
privilege of saying a few words. To undertake to say anything in 
laudation of the hospitality we have received, sir, would be much like 
adding perfume to the rose, grandeur to Niagara, or sublimity to 
Mont Blanc. 

Various honors come to us in our lives, and honors sometimes that 
we do not expect. One of the highest honors that I have ever had in 
my life, has been three times to have the privilege of entertaining a 
convention of the American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, in 
1858, in 1882, and again in 1886, while it was en route to California ; 
possibly I may have the privilege of doing something more in the 
same line at the meeting of this convention again. But I have had 
sufficient experience, Mr. Chairman, to know what is involved in the 
entertainment of such a body asthis. While we have slept, these good 
persons, who have been named in this resolution, havé been diligent in 
looking out for our comfort ; while we have been enjoying ourselves 
socially and in business, they have been looking after our happiness 
and welfare. 

Mr. Chairman, I have, during the exercises of this evening, had 
some very solemn and some very serious thoughts in mind; and have 
been reminded during the reading of the notices of our departed 
friends of an incident that I have read of, of one of Napoleon’s generals, 
who, when dying, was asked by his great captain, what he could do 
for him. “Sire,” answered the general, “ You can call my name at roll 
call.” We have been calling over the roll of comrades, who have gone 
hence. It is not every one who comes to the position of being oldest 
in his profession, as 1 stand here to-night the oldest superintendent 
living. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, perchance this may be the last opportunity 
that I shall have of meeting with you, and when another convention 
assembles, another will respond as the oldest superintendent in the 
work, I trust, sir, that I may now, with unusual emphasis and feeling, , 
second the resolution which has been proposed. 

































By Mr. J. N. Tarr, of Missouri :— 


Resolved, That Dr. I. L. Peet, Prof. E. H. Currier, and Prof. T. F. Fox be ap- 
pointed a Committee, to whom shall be intrusted the minutes and papers of this 
Convention for publication and distribution. 







By Wm. M. CuamBertain, of Rome, N. Y. :— 





WHEREAS, The custom of appointing a Committee on Necrology at a Conven- 
tion to report the deaths since the last one, is attended with much inconvenience 
and loss of valuable time ; therefore, 

Resolved, That a Committee on Necrology be appointed by this Convention, to 
report at the next Convention all deaths within its cognizance. 

Resolved, That the present Necrological Committee be continued in office until 
the next meeting of the Convention. 
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THE PresipEnT : Is there any further business before the Conven- 
tion ? 


The Chair hears no motion. 


Tue Presment, Dr. Witkinson: The hour has arrived, dear 
friends and fellow-workers, when we must address ourselves to ‘depar- 
ture ; some towards the North Star, some towards the Southern Cross, 
some towards the rising, many of us towards the setting sun. 

The lines of life, converging from these varied quarters of the 
continent, have centered for a few days past in this beautiful home, 
situated amid these lovely surroundings, where we have enjoyed a 
hospitality as large and free as the lordly river which flows past its 
doors. But these pleasant days are over, and soon we are to take our 
way to our several spheres of duty, and resume those burdens of life 
and activity, which, for a brief time, have been laid aside, and which, 
in my own case, have been almost forgotten. 

I can not express to you, in words, the deep emotion which has 
stirred my heart during the few days that we have been together. 
On this platform thirty-three years ago, I stood with trembling knees 
and delivered my first lecture to the deaf ; and here, after the life of a 
generation, I return and, by your gracious courtesy "and kindness, pre- 
side over the largest convention of instructors of the deaf ever held in 
America. This Institution is hallowed ground to me. For many 
years it was my home. Every nook and tree upon its grounds has 
some tender memory. Its rooms and corridors are peopled with 
faces of the living and the dead, in whose dear companionship eight 
years of my life were passed. And first and foremost among them all 
rises the kingly form of him, who, for forty years, presided over the 
destinies of this Institution with such exe eeding wisdom and success. 
I knew Dr. H. P. Peet well, and loved him much. Doubtless, he had 
his faults, but as Bolingbroke said of Marlborough, “ Really, he was so 
great a man, I have forgotten what they were.” 

But I must not fall into the garrulity of personal recollections, or I 
shall consume both your time and your patience. 

There are two moments of exquisite emotion in a gathering like this. 
One is when we clasp hands at meeting after four years of separation 
and find, in each other’s eyes, that affection and kinship that come 
from a mutual and noble pursuit. It is astonishing, how in this su- 
preme moment all the fictions of life fall away ; how the honorary titles 
of the world, its LL.D.’s, its D.D.’s and its “ Professors,” are forgotten, 
and how, with a return to boyish familiarity, we say, in the language 
of Holmes, 


** Your fist, old fellow ; off they go, 
How are you, Bill? How are you, Joe?” 


But there is another moment of deep feeling, of supreme sadness, 
when we stand, as now, with clasped hands, face to face with each 
other and our separation. For who shall say what is behind that cur- 
tain, which hides from human view the weal or woe of the future? 
But, whatever may lie before us, the delightful experiences of the past 
few. days have become an eternal possession. I think, as I said in my 
opening remarks, that the best work of this convention, and of all con- 
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ventions, is the relations and mutual interests that are are here formed. 
Old Sam Johnston used to say that a man should keep his friendship 
in continual repair. These conventions are the repair shops and fac- 
tories of friendship, and I feel sure that many of us will go back to 
our homes, bearing with us not only sweet memories of friendships 
renewed, but rich satisfactions in new friendships formed here in 
this hospitable household. 

In conclusion, I desire again to thank you for the kindness you 
have manifested towards me, not only in electing me to preside over 
this meeting, but also for the courteous resolution you have just 
adopted. If I have succeeded in conducting the proceedings in a 
satisfactory manner, it is not owing to any particular wisdom in me, 
nor to any exceeding knowledge of parliamentary forms, but it has 
been due to your kindness and forbearance, and I thank you for that, 
as well as for the honor you have conferred upon me. 

And now, bidding you farewell, hoping for every one a safe jour- 
ney and return to his home, I will ask the Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet 
to ‘close the convention with prayer. 


Rev. Dr. Gattaupvet: A single word before I fulfill your request. 
We are permitted to use gentle, modest personalities at times. We 
are so constituted that they touch our hearts. We have been touched 
by some of these utterances to-night. And now I am called upon to 
close this really remarkable convention with a: few petitions to Al- 
mighty God. 

I began to teach deaf-mutes in 1843. I am 68 years of age. Per- 
haps Tam entitled to the name of being the oldest member of the pro- 
fession in connection with this convention. I bave in mind the Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of the National Deaf-Mute College, Samuel Porter. I 
suppose he is the oldest member of the profession in the country at 
this time. However that may be, I am sure that you will pardon me 
if I say that his-life work with which I have been personally familiar, 
I look upon with great satisfaction and pleasure. 

We all know the trials and hardships, the downright daily work 
which have encompassed the lives of us all ; but still, dear friends , let 
me add my testimony, it is one in which ‘we can have the supreme 

satisfaction of knowing that it is a life of great usefulness. 

And now we come, after these earnest deliberations, these expres- 
sions of honest views, from our different stations and associations in 
life, we now come to the close of this convention, and Iam sure we 
are all responsive to the call that has come to us. Whatever may be 
our views, we can offer a short and earnest thanksgiving to the Myste- 
rious Being whom we call God, that we are at peace with him,and at 
peace with all the world. 

I will offer a few words of prayer, and I trust that you will join, at 
the close, in the simple form of devotion that our gracious Master, 
who once said Ephphatha to the deaf and dumb man, has given us. 

Almighty and most merciful Father, we ask for thy blessing. May 
thy Spirit rest upon us and strengthen us, save us and help us. May 
we have thy grace to resist the temptations that come to us from the 
world, the flesh and the devil. God help us all to so act up to the 
light and the knowledge which we have, that we may have the gracious 
assurance, as we lay our heads to rest night after night for our needed 
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rest, that we are striving to do our duty in that sphere of life to 
which thou hast been pleased to call us. We thank thee for all the 
blessings we have received at thy hands. We cannot fathom all the 
mysteries which thou hast made knewn to us. Help us to sanctify 
the feelings with which thou hast endowed us, that we may respond 
more and more fully to the light that comes to us, and strive to live in 
such a way that we may recognize thy guiding hand. Help us, as we 
leave this gathering, and go to our homes and to our daily work. 
May we be blessed in all we are striving to do, May we be guided 
on the rest of ourearthly pilgrimage ; and when our work is done ; when 
we have tried to help these, thy children, whom thou hast seen fit to 
deprive of hearing, and on whom thou hast laid some special trials 
and sorrows ; when we have labored to help them all to the best of 
our ability ; then, when our work is done, may it be our blessed 
privilege to join the great company of the Redeemed, who have passed 
away from their earthly sorrows and trials, and who are at rest. 
Hear us, accept and bless us. Pardon all our infirmities. Make us 
grateful for all our blessings. Hear our petitions and our thanks- 
givings and our praises, only for the worthiness of Him, our Mediator, 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, in whose name we offer our humble 
petitions. 


Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven. Give 
us this day our daily bread, and forgive us our trepasses, as we for- 
give those who trepass against us ; and lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil; for thine is the kingdom and the power 
and the glory ; forever. Amen. 


May the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the 
fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with you all. Amen. 


Tue PresipEnt : I now pronounce the convention adjourned sine 
die. 


[Report oF THE CoMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY.— Concluded. | 


EVA BALLARD. 


Prepared by N. F. Walker, Principal of the South Carolina Institution. 


Miss Eva Ballard died at Quincy, Mass., on August 20th, 1890, 
from injuries received in a railroad wreck near that place. She had 
been spending a part of her vacation with relatives at Cottage City, 
and was on her way to Boston, when the accident occurred. 

In 1880, the authorities of the South Carolina Institution for the Deaf 
determined to add a teacher of articulation to its corps of instructors. 
Miss Ballard, then living with her parents at Ashville, N. C., was 
engaged. She had had no practical experience in teaching the deaf, 
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except for a few months inthe Erie, Penn., Day School. She had taken 
a full course under Prof. A. G. Bell, in Boston, and was thoroughly 
versed in the object and uses to be made of “ visible speech ” in train- 
ing the voices of the deaf. She entered upon her new work with all 
the zeal and interest that belongs to one fully imbued with “love, su- 
preme to God, and universal, towards all mankind.” 

Her work soon evidenced the fact that she possessed all the ele- 
ments that go to make up a successful teacher of the deaf. In all her 
work and amidst all her successes she was the same quiet, unassuming, 
Christ-loving woman ; more thoughtful of the welfare of others than 
of herself. The record she left as a member of the Institution family 
was one well worth living for. 


‘* To live in hearts we leave behind, 
Is not to die.” 


NELLIE BAILEY. 


Prepared by Eliza Moore Reed, of the Missouri Institution. 
Died at her home in Callaway County, Mo., July 25th, 1887, Miss Nellie Bailey. 


Her name will revive afresh precious memories of a life devoted 
to the services of the deaf. She was a woman of wide culture and 
varied attainments, possessing great force of character, yet ever quiet 
and gentle in manner. 

For five years a teacher at this Institution, she labored with us full 
of life and vigor, with feet swift in errands of mercy and hands will- 
ing to perform every good work. 

She endeared herself to all. Pupils and teachers alike cherish her 
memory as that of a treasured friend. It is sad to see one so talented, 
with life all before her, laid low on the sufferer’s couch. The illness 
that seized upon her came so gradually that morning and evening alter- 
nately came, and the slow hours gathered into months before her most 
intimate friends realized that she must leave them. 

She was patient during all her sufferings, which were at last so 
great that those who loved her most could not wish her to remain on 
earth. 

From a human standpoint, ’tis a mysterious providence dealing thus 
with us, but “Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ?” 


KATE A. CRANDALL. ° 


Prepared by Dr. Warring Wilkinson, of the California Institution. 


Miss Kate A. Crandall, a teacher in the California Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, was born in San Francisco, May 24th, 1865, and 
died on the 30th of December, 1886, at Byron Springs, where she had 
gone for the Christmas holidays for relief from a sudden attack of 
rheumatism. Miss Crandall’s parents were both deaf, and so she came 
to the profession with a perfect use of the language of signs and a 
valuable knowledge of deaf-mute modes of thought. She was a con- 
scientious teacher ; a woman of many and rare virtues ; loyal to friend- 
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ship ; faithful in service as her strength would allow ; devout in thought 
and character. She joined the corps of instructors ‘in 1882, and her 
four years’ work in the class-room had been of value to herself as well 
as to the Institution, in providing the stimulus and environment for 
developing the latent powers of a singularly beautiful life. Her death 
was a severe blow to her friends and associates, who had come to ap- 
preciate her worth by daily observation of its genuineness. 


JAMES SCOT DAVIS. 
Prepared by W. O. Connor, Principal of the Georgia Institution. 


James Scot Davis was born in Jackson Co., Georgia, but came to 
Floyd County in early life. He received an academic education, 
mainly in the Hearn School at Cave Spring, and entered the Tn 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb, to learn the art of teaching the deaf, 
February 1858. In the Fall of 1861, he resigned his position as a 
teacher, to enter the service of his country, where he remained until 
the flag of the Confederacy was lowered in defeat in April, 1865. At 
the re-opening of the exercises of the School, in 1867, he came back to 
his former position, and worked, in season and out of sea son, with the 
exception of a year and a half, during which he was out of the work 
on account of ill health, until the summer of 1886, when, worn out in 
the service of the Institution, he was compelled to ‘relinquish his work 
of twenty-three years. While but little was known of him, outside the 
Georgia Institution, he being a man who never left home, even fora 
day, unless in case ‘of absolute necessity, yet the cause of deaf-mute 
education never had a more faithful, conscientious, or zealous worker. 
He was a Christian in every sense of the word, and died August 10th, 
1890, at the age of fifty-two years, leaving behind him a wife and 
four children. 


HENRY CLAY ENGLISH. 
Prepared by David C. McCue, of the Missouri Institution. 


Henry Clay English was born in Pike County, Missouri, October 
5th, 1838. Being deprived of hearing at any early age, he sought his 
education in schools for the deaf. As a pupil he attended the State 
schools both of Missouri and Illinois, completing the course of study 
in the latter in 1860. Soon after leaving school, he engaged as teach- 
er of the deaf in the State school at Baton Rouge, Louisiana. In the 
dark days of 1862, the doors of his school closed, to remain closed un- 
til 1866. Mr. English’ s patriotism now asserted itself, and in response 
to his country’s claims, he voluntarily donned the gray and marched 
under the banner of the “Lost Cause.” When the struggle finally 
ended, and the blessings of peace once more returned to the land, he 
quietly resumed his school duties at Baton Rouge. In 1874, he was 
elected teacher in the Missouri Institution for the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb, at Fulton. There he spent the remaining fifteen 
years of his life—passing peacefully to rest, January 9th, 1889. 

Of Mr. English, in his varied relations in life, his associate would 
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say he was a loyal, sympathetic friend ; a kind and indulgent father ; a 
stern, inflexible man of principles; "an earnest, energetic and effi- 
cient educator ; a pure and devout Christian gentleman. We are glad 
that hundreds of our pupils have enjoyed the elev ating influence of 
his life, and can point the pupils of future years, with pride and con- 
fidence, to the enduring monument of love, which his social and moral 
virtues erected in the hearts and memories of his associates, as worthy 
of their highest emulation. 


JAMES FISHER. 


Prepared by W. O. Connor, Principal of the Georgia Institution. 


James Fisher was born in England, and came with his parents to 
America in early childhood. He received about four years’ instruc- 
tion in the American Asylum, where a portion of the time he was 
taught by Laurent Clere. He worked for a number of years in the 
Government Armory, at Harper’s Ferry, and entered the profession of 
teaching in the Tennessee School for the Deaf, at Knoxville, where 
he remained about four years, leaving voluntarily about the close of 
the year 1860. 

He became connected with the Georgia Institution in “1867, where 
he remained in constant and faithful service, to the close of the ses- 
sion of 1886—nearly nineteen years—when he retired from active 
work. He was a man of sterling qualities, and a fine example of what 
can be done by energy and application. 

He died in Brunswick, Ga., February 10th, 1890, at the ripe age of 
seventy-four years, leaving a wife to mourn for him. 


HENRY S. HITCHCOCK. 


Prepared by Edwin G. Hurd, of the Pennsylvania Institution, 


Henry 8. Hitchcock, who was connected with the Pennsylvania In- 
stitution for the Deaf for ten years, died September 19th, 1887. Mr. 
Hitchcock was born on September 9th, 1852, at Galesburg, Illinois. He 
entered Knox College at that place ‘in 1870, and remained until his 
Senior year. He then went to Williams College, where he was gradu- 
ated with honor. Having decided to devote his attention to teach- 
ing, he accepted a position in the Pennsylvania Institution, at Phila- 
delphia. He entered his new field of labor with great earnestness. 
He devoted all of his energies to the advancement of his pupils. - 

He was their constant friend and helper, and by his exertions won 
from them a lasting friendship. After ten years of labor in the Penn- 
sylvania Institution, he resigned his position, by reason of failing 
health, and spent the following year in Europe. Not improving any 
from the change, he returned to this country, where he remained for 
some time under the medical advice of an eminent physician. For a 
time he seemed to improve in health, but contrary to the expectations 
of his friends, died suddenly on September 19th, 1887. 

In character, Mr. Hitchcock was strictly conscientious in all he did. 
He constantly followed the better impulses of his nature, striving at all 
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times to brighten and make more pleasant the lives of those with whom 
he came intocontact. In his death, the deaf and all of his associates 
mourned the loss of a devoted companion and a true friend. 


J. P. KELLY. 


Prepared by Olof Hanson, of Minnesota. 


Mr. J. P. Kelly died at Colorado Springs, Colorado, March 20th, 
1887, of disease of the heart. : 

He was a graduate of the Minnesota School, and of the National 
College, class of ’81. ‘Asa boy in school he was bright, witty, full 
of sunshine, good spirits and jolly good-nature.” The same traits 
distinguished him in after life. At college, he was popular with his 
fellow students, took a prominent part in out-door exercises, and, in 
general, whatever he undertook to do he entered into with spirit and 
enthusiasm. He was a semi-mute, having lost his hearing at the age 
of seven years. He always kept up the use of speech, was an agreeable 
companion, a good conversationalist and a pretty good lip-reader. He 
once told me that during three months which he spent among hearing 
people, he carried a stump of a pencil about two inches long in his 
pocket, but at the end of the three months it had not perceptibly 
diminished in length. 

In 1884, he became a teacherin the Minnesota School, and for more 
than two years he labored faithfully and efficiently for the advance- 
ment of the pupils and the good of the school. Early in the winter of 
1886, he had an attack of hemorrhage of the lungs, and was advised by 
his physicians to try a change of climate. He went to Colorado, and 
the change “ was working favorably on his lungs, but at the same time 
an old difficulty, heart trouble, was increasing, till a severe attack came 
on which resulted in his death as already stated.” 

He was much interested in the welfare of his class, and in school as 
well as out of school he was ever ready to respond to any call where he 
could be useful to the cause of education or the advancement of the 
deaf. 


MOSSIE McGANN. 
Prepared by J. R. Dobyns, Principal of the Mississippi Institution. 


Miss Mossie McGann, an account of whose life and character was 
given in the Annals of’ the Deaf, in January, 1889, the fourth daughter 
of Mr. J. B. McGann, of Canada, died at the Mississippi Institution 
for the Education of the Deaf, in Jackson, October 29th, 1888. 

Miss McGann had been the articulation teacher of this Institution 
for six years, and in her death, not only the Mississippi Institution, 
but the profession at large, suffered a great loss. 

She was a woman of great energy and rare talent. She had been 
pre-eminently successful, and left a record that will reflect great honor 
upon her memory as a teacher of the deaf. 

At her own request, she lies in the Jackson cemetery, where the 
officers, teachers and pupils, of the Institution, delight to keep fresh 
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the memory of a kind friend and a worthy and competent teacher, 
whose death they have never ceased to mourn. 


REV. JOHN HANCOCK PETTINGELL. 
Prepared by F. W. Booth, of the Pennsylvania Institution. 


The Rev. John Hancock Pettingell died at New Haven, Conn., on 
February 27th, 1887, at the age of seventy-two years. He had been 
for seven years previous to 1885 asuccessful teacher in the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and earlier, for several years, a 
teacher in the New York Institution. He educated himself for the 
ministry, graduating from Union Theolugical Seminary. His minis- 
terial work includes several pastorates, the secretaryship of the Ameri- 
ean Board of Foreign Missions, and the Chaplaincy of the American 
Seaman’s Friend Society, at Antwerp, Belgium. He was the author 
of several widely read ‘theological works. He put the same interest 
and energy into his school work that he put into his ministerial work, 
and his success was commensurate with his zeal. 


BENJAMIN DEAN PETTINGELL. 


Prepared by William A. Caldwell, of the Pennsylvania Institution. 


The name of Benjamin Dean Pettingell was quite familiar to 


me long before I became connected with the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution for the Deaf, and it was with considerable interest that 
I looked forward to a meeting with the gentleman bearing that 
name. That meeting but confirmed my previous conviction, 
formed from a perusal of Mr. Pettingell’s contributions to the Annals, 
that he must be a man of strong character. At the time of 
that meeting, Mr. Pettingell was not actively connected with the 
school, having been retired on halt- -pay a short time before, in con- 
sideration of his many years of faithful service in the schoolroom. 
Forty-five years of his life he was a teacher in the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution. He was born in 1813, and at the+time of bis death he was 
seventy-five years of age. It is a strange fact that he met his death 
while walking on the railroad track—something which he constantly 
warned his pupils against. I heard a teacher say that he believed 
Mr. Pettingell never permitted an occasion to pass unimproved when 
he could point out to the deaf their peculiar danger in walking on the 
railroad. 

My brief acquaintance with him makes it impossible for me to say 
much of-his work asa teacher, but from the testimony of those who 
knew him best, and from my observation of certain features of the 
Philadelphia School, which are plainly more or less due to his influence, 
Ican assert with confidence that but few persons give themselves to 
the work as unreservedly and unselfishly asdid Mr. Pettingell. He was 
eccentric, but he was kind ; he was unpolished, but he was sincere. 
He did not hesitate to supply from his own means anything he con- 
sidered essential for the improvement of his class, and there can be 
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no question that his life and example have left a lasting impression 
for good on the minds of those who have received instruction at his 


hands. 
W. J. PALMER. 


Prepared by R. Mathison, Principal of the Belleville Institution. 


Dr. W. J. Palmer, formerly Principal of the Ontario Institution, died 
at the Morganton Asylum for the Insane, Raleigh, North Carolina, in 
June, 1888. He was a graduate of the the Columbian University, was 
appointed a teacher in the North Carolina Institution in 1856, was 
made Principal in 1860, acting as such until 1870, when he accepted 
the Principalship of the Ontario School, where he remained until 
September, 1879. Dr. Palmer, in his early life, was distinguished as an 
earnest, capable instructor of the deaf, made many friends by his 
genial disposition and manners, and managed the Institutions over 
which he had charge with tact and ability. In his later years an un- 
fortunate habit destroyed his usefulness, and he was relieved from his 
charge in Ontario in consequence. His mind finally gave way, and 
death came to his relief at Raleigh as before noted. He took an 
active part in several of the Conventions and Conferences of Princi- 
pals, in 1868 being elected a member of the Standing Executive Com- 
mittee of the Convention. His friends, who knew and esteemed him 
for the good qualities he possessed, regret his melancholy and tragic 
end. 


E. LORING TURNER, M.D. 


Prepared by G. D. Euritt, of the Virginia Institution. 


As a representative of the Virginia Institution, it is my sad duty to 
announce to the convention, the death of Dr. E. Loring Turner, which 
event occurred on the 9th of February, 1888. 

Dr. Turner was born in Loudoun County, Va., August 5th, 1851 ; 
was educated in the profession of medicine, at the University of Vir- 
ginia, and at Bellevue Hospital, New York, and after graduation prac- 
ticed successfully in his native county for several years. Being the son 
of deaf-mute parents, the sign-language was, as it were, his mother 
tongue, and his interest in the deaf as a class impelled him to aban- 
don the practice of medicine to become a teacher in the school, where 
his father had spent so many years of usefulness. 

Dr. Turner was a faithful, patient and successful teacher, and even 
when he realized that the insidious disease, consumption, had marked 
him as a victim, he continued his labors with unabated zeal, until the 


grim messenger met him in the path of duty, and claimed him as his 
own. 


ELIZABETH B. TURLINGTON. 


Prepared by D. R. Tillinghast, of the North Carolina Institution. 


Elizabeth B. Turlington was born in Wilmington, N. C., of respec- 
table parents, and lost her hearing old enough to have such knowledge 
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of language asenabled her to make remarkable progress in its study, 
whea she entered school at the age of nine years. On the completion of 
an eight years’ course of study, she was appointed a teacher in the 
primary department. When a cooking school was established at the 
Institution, there was no young lady better fitted than she to make its 
success an undoubted fact, and she was consequently appointed to con- 
duct it. She succeeded, because she tried to ai her duty con- 
scientiously and with rare judgment. In the fall of 1886, she was 
appointed matron of the girls, and in the performance of the new 
duties of that responsible position she showed herself admirably fitted 
for it. A week before Christmas, 1886, she met her tragic death, the 
facts of which are too fresh in our minds to require repetition. 


A. JOSEPHINE VINTON. 


Prepared by Caroline A. Yale, Principal of the Clarke Institution. 

A. Josephine Vinton, a teacher of five years’ standing in the Clarke 
Institution, passed away from earthly labors on the thirty-first day of 
January, 1889. She was a faithful, skillful teacher, and a noble, 
earnest woman. 


WILLIAM WILLARD. 


Prepared by S. J. Vail, of the Indiana Institution. 


Mr. William Willard, founder of the Indiana Institution, entered 
into the rest of Paradise on the 15th of February, a.p. 1888, at the 
ripe age of seventy-nine years. He was one of the early pupils of the 
American Asylum. After graduation, he was appointed to the posi- 
tion of teacher at the Ohio Institution, at Columbus, where he per- 
formed acceptable work for several years. In 1844, he went to Indiana- 
polis, Ind., and started a school. As a means of " gathering together 
pupils, he canvassed most of the State on horseback. The State then 
was almost a wilderness. His trials were peculiar to the pioneers of deaf- 
mute education in early days. He met them bravely and success- 
fully, and lived to see a large and well-equipped Institution as the 
fruit of his early labors. 


HENRY DEW WALKER. 


Prepared by E. P. Gale, of the Maryland Institution. 


Henry Dew Walker, after a short illness, died at Olathe, Kansas, 
February 3d, 1889. Born in Illinois, February 2d, 1849, his life, at 
its termination, had just completed the short span of twoscore years 
—years, however, full of usefulness and promise. 

Mr. Walker er ngaged i in teaching soon after the completion of - 
course in college, and followed that profession all through his life, o 
for twenty years, the last four of which were spent in the senate 
of the deaf at the Kansas Institution, where he was teaching at the 
time of his death. 
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He was a man truly devoted to his profession, thorough and sys- 
tematic in his work, pleasant, patient, and unsparing in his efforts in 
behalf of those under his instruction. He investigated subjects for 
himself, and was an original and progressive thinker, ever seeking new 
and more excellent methods of teaching. In the months just preceding 
his death, he had been engaged in writing a historical story which 
promised to have been one »f much interest, and his summons hence, 
no doubt, was hastened by the additional labor involved in bringing 
this work to completion, together with his labors on an article, which 
he was preparing at the time, for the Annals, to which he had pre- 
viously made valuable contributions. 

Although cut down in the prime of life, and but a short time in the 
special work of instructing the deaf, yet such were his attainments 
and so full of promise were his years, that his death was—who can say 
how great—a loss to the profession at large as well as to the Kansas 
Institution. ’ 

During his last hours, his Christian character was beautifully ex- 
emplified in his humble resignation to the Divine will. He passed 
away full of hope, and inthe bright assurance of a glorious resurrec- 
tion. 


HARRIET B. WILLARD. 


Prepared by Dr. Warring Wilkinson, Principal of the California Institution. 


Mrs. Harriet B. Willard was born on the 5th of July, 1814, and died 
on the 14th of January, 1887. For sixteen years she had been the 


matron-in-chief of the California Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
and the Blind, and all who attended the Eleventh Convention will 
remember her untiring zeal and effort in ministering to the comfort of 
the guests on that memorable occasion. Mrs. Willard was the ideal 
matron; a woman of most exemplary Christian character, and in the 
largest sense of the word, a mother to the children under her charge. 
Her daily life was a sermon, with love and duty for its text. In 
sickness, a tender and devoted nurse ; in health, a wise counselor and 
friend; everywhere a fine type of Christian womanhood; she has left, 
as a heritage to those who were associated with her, the memory of a 
thousand gentle deeds, and the example, in a subordinate sphere, of 


high and noble living. 


SUSAN D. YARD. 


Prepared by R. B. Lloyd, of the New Jersey Institution. 


Susan D. Yard was the first teacher whose connection with the 
New Jersey School for Deaf-Mutes was severed by death. She was 
connected with the school from its first opening, in 1883, and had 
never been absent from her class-room on account of sickness. A few 
days before Thanksgiving, in November, 1889, she went home, ap- 
parently suffering from malaria. A day or two after her arrival 
home, news came that she had typhoid fever. She grew steadily 
worse, and, at last, on the 19th of December, she bade farewell to the 
friends at her bedside and went to her home in Heaven. 
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Miss Yard was a graduate of the State Normal School at Trenton, 
and, at the time of her death, was only twenty-six years old. She was 
avery valuable acquisition to the school, for she at once showed 
remarkable readiness in comprehending the peculiar difficulties the 
deaf have to encounter in their acquisition of language, and was apt 
in devising means to aid them in overcoming these difficulties. Had 
she lived, we had fair promise that her usefulness would steadily in- 
crease with added years and experience. 

Miss Yard was a Christian lady, and had great influence over her 
pupils. Every Sunday, she took such of the pupils as wished to go, 
to church with her, and acted as their teacher in Sunday School and 
interpreter inchurch. Among the teachers and her friends, and on all 
occasions of social reunion, she was lively and bright and did her best 
to entertain. During her last sickness, her thoughts were often with 
ber pupils, and when she knew she was to die, she said, ‘‘1 would like 
to get well, for I think that there is more work that I can do, but if 
not, all right.” 


ELISHA C. JONES. 


Prepared by T. L. Moses, Principal of the Tennessee Institution. 


Elisha C. Jones, who died in Knoxville, Tennessee, on July 13th, 
1889, had been for more than twenty years the efficient Steward of 
the Tennessee School for the Deaf and Dumb. 

Mr. Jones was born in Virginia, near Estillville, inthe year 1835, 
being fifty-four years of age at the time of his death. 


Mr. Jones devoted his” early life to farming. In this work, as in 
his latter labors for the deaf; he was active, industrious and intelli- 
gent ; and he was known as a model farmer. His early training, and 
his natural qualifications of head and heart, peculiarly fitted him for 
his later stewardship of an institution for the deafand dumb. He 
was a man of rare kindness of heart and sympathetic disposition. He 
was particularly attentive and kind to the sick ; and the deaf children, 
who went to him in distress or trouble of any kind, always found in 
him a ready and helpful friend. 

Mr. Jones was a man of scrupulous integrity in all his business rela- 
tions. He was faithful in little things as well as in affairs of greater 
magnitude, and his every work was well done. The children all re- 
sponded quickly to his kindly interest in them, and loved him asa 
father. It was truly said of him by a friend: ‘“ While he neglected 
no duty in any relation in life, he was one of those whose greatest 
pleasure and success is in doing good to others.” 
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